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I. 


INDEX TO NUMENIUS i 


PART FIRST. 
SPECIAL WORKS. 
FROM THE TREATISE ON THE GOOD. 


FIRST BOOK. 
(PRACTICAL QUESTIONS? ) 


. Numenius is a Comparative Student of Religion. 
. Numenius Investigates Comparatively and Alle- 


gorically. 

Plato as a Greek Moses. 

The Road to Understanding of the Good (or, the 
Path to Ecstasy). 

Real Being Inheres Neither in the Elements, nor 
in Matter. 

The Soul as Savior of the Body. 

God’s Power as Solution of the Eleatic Puzzle. 

Providence as the Cure of Dualism. 

The Origin of Evil, according to Various Thinkers. 

Providence Cures the Reluctance of Matter. 

How God Perfects the World. 

SECOND BOOK. 
(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 

The Existent as Timeless, Motionless and Per- 
manent. 

True Existence is Supersensual. 

Existence and Growth, or Conception and Percep- 
tion. 

The Unchangeable is the Incomprehensible. 


THIRD BOOK. 


(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 


23. 
24. 
65. 


RELIGION? ) 
Legend of the Opponents of Moses. 
A Story about Jesus Allegorized. 
Numenius as Allegorical Student of History. 


(THE FOURTH BOOK IS ENTIRELY MISSING.) 


ii 


25. 
26. 
274. 
27b. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


35a. 
35b. 


INDEX TO NUMENIUS 


FIFTH BOOK. 
(PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY.) 


Theory of the Divine Development. 

Life-process of the Divinity. 

The Mutual Relation of the Two First Divinities. 

The Vitalizing Influence of the Divinity. 

God as Cosmic Sower. 

“How the Second (God) is Subordinated to the 
First Cause.” 

The Divinity is Undiminished in the Distribution 
to Men of Knowledge. 

Salvation Streams from the Standing God. 


SIXTH BOOK. 
(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS? ) 


Everything is only Signification of Higher Things. 

The Demiurge as Pilot. 

Everything is Dependent from the Idea of the 
Good. 

Even the Creator Dependent from the Idea of the 
Good. 

Birth as Wetness. 

Homer Should be Interpreted Allegorically. 


36. The Cosmic Triunity. 


36b. 


Numenius Unites the Super-existence with Exist- 
ence. 


36c. Numenius Distinguishes the First and Second 


37. 
38. 
63. 


39. 
40. 


Divinity. 
Inner Relationship Between God and the World. 
Existence Itself Not Mingled with Matter. 
The ont of Ideas is Located Within the Second 
God. 
Mutual Relation of the Triad. 
Life is Concatenation among the Laws of Life. 


INDEX TO NUMENIUS iii 


Il. CONCERNING THE MYSTERY-TEACHINGS 
OF PLATO. 


41. The Problem of Sincerity. 
59. Numenius as Revealer of the Serapistic Mysteries. 


Il. THE INITIATE 


(OR, THE HOOPOE, THE BIRD OF PROG- 
NOSTICATION). 


(See Phaedo, 77.) 
42. Strained Etymological Interpretations. 
43. The Soul is Retained in the Body as in a Prison, 
by Impulsive Passion. 


IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF 
THE SOUL. 


44. The Soul is Immaterial and Incorporeal. 

45. Numenius tells Marvellous Stories. 

46. The Soul is Explained Mathematically. 

47. The Legend of the Atlanteans Only Allegorical. 

62a. Soul-struggle before Incarnation. 

62b. Porphyry follows the Teachings of Numenius. 

64. The Evil Demons Delight in Sacrificial Smoke. 

61. Numenius as Vulgarizer of the Serapis Mysteries. 

48. All in All. 

49a. Life is a Battle. 

49b. Evil as an External Accretion. 

50. All Incarnations are of Evil. 

51. The Soul is Indiscerptibly One with God. 

52. Presentation a Casual Consequence of the Syn- 
thetic Power of the Soul. 

53. Numenius Assumes Two Souls, not Soul-functions, 

54. Allegory of the Cave of the Nymphs. 

55. Immortality of the Forms of Matter. 

56. All Souls are Immortal. 

57. Process of Human Degeneration. 


iv 


INDEX TO NUMENIUS 


V. CONCERNING SPACE. 


(SEE FRAGMENT 11, AND PLATO, TIMAEUS, 11-17.) 


58. 


60. 


VI. 


66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


Numenius Allegorizes out of Hebrew Scriptures. 


VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 
(SEE FRAGMENTS 10, 25, 44, 46, AND PLATO, 
TIMAEUS, 14.) 
Perhaps Numenius Taught Pythagorean Numerical 
Cabalism about the Soul. 


FRAGMENTS FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB- 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 
AMMONIUS. 


On the Immateriality of the Soul. 


VIII. RERERENCE FROM PLOTINUS. 
Derivation of ‘Apollo.’ 

Theology of the Cosmic Genesis. 
Numenian Name for the Divinity. 

Evils are Necessary. 


VIII. HISTORY OF THE SUCCESSORS OF PLATO, 


PNA EO wi 


OR, WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 


First Boox. 


Why the Successors of Plato diverged from him. 

The Iliad of Arcesilaos and Zeno. 

The Comic Experience of Lakydes. 

Carneades follows Arcesilaos. 

Carneades as Conscienceless Sophist. 

Why Mentor opposed Carneades. 

Carneades as Mystic, who Secretly Taught Truth. 

Schism of Philo, and Foundation of the New 
Academy. 


NUMENIUS of APAMEA 


Extant Works 


Text and English Translation 


2 WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT OF 
FRAGMENTS OF NUMENIUS. 


I. FROM THE TREATISE ON THE GOOD. 


FIRST BOOK. 
(GOD AS IMPROVER OF MATTER.) 


(This consists of a Dialogue between a Philosopher 
and a Stranger, see 29.18. The first Fragment begins 
in the midst of a sentence.) 


ga. NuMENIUs Is A COMPARATIVE STUDENT OF RELIGION. 

Philosopher: In respect to this matter he will have 
to teach and interpret in the (best) Platonic tradition, 
and fuse it with the teachings of Pythagoras. Then (but 
only) so far as they agree with Plato, will he have to 
cite (the religions of) the famous nations quoting the 
mysteries, teachings and conceptions of the Brahmins, 
Hebrews, Magi, and Egyptians. 


gb. Numentus InvesticaTtes CoMPARATIVELY AND 
ALLEGORICALLY. 


Than Celsus, how much less of a partisan is the 
Pythagorean Numenius, who, by many proofs, has 
demonstrated that he is most estimable, in that he investi- 
gated still other opinions, and from many sources 
gathered what to him seemed true. In the first book 
of his treatise on the Good he also mentions, among the 
nations that believed God was incorporeal, the Hebrews, 
not scrupling to quote the expressions of the prophets, 
and expounding them allegorically. 


13. PLato AS A GREEK Moses, 
Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher, says out- 


right, “What else is Plato than a Moses who (speaks 
Greek, or) reveals Greek tendencies?” 


ΠΕΡῚ TATA@OY. 
Liber I. 
IXa. 

A. Εἰς δὲ τοῦτο dence εἰπόντα Kai ςημηνάμενον ταῖς 
μαρτυρίαις ταῖς Πλάτωνος ἀναχωρήςαςθαι καὶ ξυνδήςαεθαι 
τοῖς λόγοις τοῦ Πυθαγόρου, ἐπικαλέςαςθαι δὲ τὰ ἔθνη τὰ 
εὐδοκιμοῦντα, προςφερόμενον αὐτῶν τὰς τελετὰς καὶ τὰ 
δόγματα τάς τε ἰδέας ευντελουμένας Πλάτωνι ὁμολοτγου- 
μένως, ὁπόεας Βραχμᾶνες καὶ Ἰουδαῖοι καὶ Mayor καὶ Αἰ- 
γύπτιοι διέθεντο. 

IXb. 

TIdcw δὲ βελτίων KéAcou καὶ διὰ πολλῶν δείξας εἶναι 
ἐλλογιμώτατος καὶ πλείονα βαςανίςας δόγματα καὶ ἀπὸ 
πλειόνων ευναγαγὼν ἃ ἐφαντάεθη εἶναι ἀληθῆ ὁ Πυθα- 
γόρειος Νουμήνιος; Sctic ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ περὶ τἀγαθοῦ 
λέγων περὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν, Sca περὶ τοῦ θεοῦ We ἀςωμάτου 
διείληφεν, ἐγκατέταξεν αὐτοῖς καὶ ᾿Ιουδαίους, οὐκ ὀκνήςας 
ἐν τῇ ευγγραφῇ αὐτοῦ χρήςαςθαι καὶ λόγοις προφητικοῖς 
καὶ τροπολογῆςαι αὐτούς. 


XIII. 
Νουμήνιος δὲ ὁ Tu@ayopixdc φιλόςοφος ἄντικρυς γράφει" 
τί τάρ ἐετι Πλάτων ἢ Μωεῆς ᾿Αττικίζων; 
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10. THE Roap To UNDERSTANDING OF THE GooD 
(or, THE PatH To Ecstasy). 

Bodies have to be perceived by tokens which reside in 
contiguous objects. But not from any cognizable object 
can the Good be deduced. (Only by an illustration can 
we explain how to achieve an understanding of the Good. 
It is) as if one were sitting on an observation-tower, and 
watching intently, and should, at a glance, discover a little 
solitary fishing-boat, sailing along between the waves. 
Thus, far from the visible world, must he commune with 
the Good, being alone with the alone (solitude), far from 
man, or living being, or any body, small or great, in an 
inexpressible, indefinable, immediately divine solitude. 
There, in radiant beauty, dwells the Good, brooding over 
existence in a manner which though solitary and dominat- 
ing, is both peaceful, gracious and friendly. 

To imagine that one sees the Good floating up to oneself 
is entirely wrong; and to suppose that he has approached 
the Good, is nothing less than impudent, so long as he 
dallies with the sense-world. For the approach to the 
Good is not easy, but what you might call divine(ly 
difficult). The best way is to neglect the whole visible 
world, courageously to attack the sciences, and to con- 
template numbers; thus is achieved meditation on what 
is the One. 

11. Rea, Berne InHEREs NEITHER IN THE ELEMENTS, 
NoR in Matter. 

Stranger: Asking myself the nature of Existence, I 
wonder whether it could be the four elements,— earth, 
fire, and the two intervening natures (of water and air) ? 
Could it possibly consist of these, either together or 
separate? 

Philosopher: Impossible! For these were generated, 
and therefore transitory. This you can even observe 
when they arise one out of the other, and transmute, 
which shows that they are neither (genuine) elements 
nor compounds. 


NUMENII FRAGMENTA. 5 


Χ. 

A. Τὰ μὲν οὖν εώματα λαβεῖν ἡμῖν ἔξεετι εημαινομέ- 
νοις ἔκ τε ὁμοίων ἀπό τε τῶν ἐν τοῖς παρακειμένοις γνω- 
picudtwy ἐνόντων᾽ τἀγαθὸν δὲ οὐδενὸς ἐκ παρακειμένου 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ ἀπὸ ὁμοίου αἰεθητοῦ éct: λαβεῖν μηχανή τις 
οὐδεμία" ἀλλὰ δεήςει, οἷον εἴ τις ἐπὶ «κοπῇ καθήμενος ναῦν 
ἁλιάδα, βραχεῖάν τινα τούτων τῶν ἐπακτρίδων τῶν μό- 
νων, μίαν, μόνην, ἔρημον, μετακυμίοις ἐχομένην ὀξὺ δε- 
δορκὼς μιᾷ βολῇ κατεῖδε τὴν ναῦν, οὕτω δή τινα ἀπελθόντα 
πόῤῥω ἀπὸ τῶν αἰεθητῶν ὁμιλῆςαι τῷ ἀγαθῷ μόνῳ μόνον, 
ἔνθα μήτε τις ἄνθρωπος μήτε τι ζῷον ἕτερον, μηδὲ cHua 
μέτα μηδὲ εμικρόν, ἀλλά τις ἄφατος καὶ ἀδιήγητος ἀτεχνῶς 
ἐρημία θεςπέειος, ἔνθα τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἤθη διατριβαί τε καὶ 
ἀγλαῖαι, αὐτὸ δὲ ἐν εἰρήνῃ, ἐν εὐμενείᾳ, τὸ ἤρεμον, τὸ 
ἡγεμονικόν, ἵλεων ἐποχούμενον ἐπὶ τῇ οὐείᾳ. 

Εἰ δέ τις πρὸς τοῖς αἰεθητοῖς λιπαριὼν τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἐφι- 
πτάμενον φαντάζεται, κἄπειτα τρυφῶν οἴοιτο τῷ ἀγαθῷ 
ἐντετυχηκέναι, τοῦ παντὸς ἁμαρτάνει. Τῷ γὰρ ὄντι οὐ ῥᾳ- 
δίας, θείας δὲ πρὸς αὐτὸ δεῖ μεθόδου᾽ καὶ ἔςτι κράτιετον 
τῶν αἰεθητῶν ἀμελήςαντι, νεανιευςαμένῳ πρὸς τὰ μαθή- 
ματα, τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς θεαςαμένῳ οὕτως ἐκμελετῆςαι μάθημα, 
τί ἐςτι τὸ ἕν. 


ΧΙ. 


Β. ᾿Αλλὰ τί δή ἐςετι τὸ ὄν; ἄρα ταυτὶ τὰ «τοιχεῖα τὰ 
τέτταρα, f γῆ καὶ τὸ πῦρ καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι δύο μεταξὺ φύεεις; 
Ἄρα οὖν δὴ τὰ ὄντα ταῦτά ἐςτιν, ἤτοι ξυλλήβδην ἢ καθ᾽ 
ἕν τέ τι αὐτῶν; 

A. Καὶ πῶς, ἅ τέ ἐςτι καὶ γεννητὰ καὶ παλινάγρετα, εἴ 
ye ἔςτιν δρᾶν αὐτὰ ἐξ ἀλλήλων γινόμενα καὶ ἐπαλλαςςό- 
μενα καὶ μήτε «ετοιχεῖα ὑπάρχοντα μήτε εὐυλλαβάς; 
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Stranger: If we then grant that Existence could not 
consist of any single body, is there not the alternative 
that it mght be matter (in general) ? 

Philosopher: Neither is this any more likely, for 
matter is incapable of stability; it is as undefined as a 
swift flowing stream of infinite depth, breadth and length. 

12. THE Sout as SAVIOR OF THE Bopy. 

Philosopher: Correct, therefore, would be the follow- 
ing statement. Since matter is unlimited, it is indefinite ; 
and this entails incomprehensibility, which results in un- 
knowability. But as order facilitates comprehension, 
this unknowability means disorder; and a jumble cannot 
stand or survive; (and this can be proved by its con- 
trary), for it is improbable that any one would attempt 
to demonstrate existence from a characteristic of in- 
stability. 

4. This is the very point about which we agreed 
above, namely, that it would be irrational to apply such 
predicates to existence. 

Stranger: That is surely self-evident; and it is con- 
vincing, at least to me. 

Philosopher: Consequently I assert that neither mat- 
ter as such, nor (matter made up into) bodies really exist. 

5. Stranger: This being granted, it remains to ask 
or within the nature of the universe exists anything 
else. 

Philosopher: Surely! I shall show you that easily, al- 
though we shall have to agree on some preliminaries. 

6. Since, by nature, bodies are dead and unstable, and 
as they tend to alter, will we not, to explain their ex- 
perimental consistence, have to assume some principle 
of coherence? 

Stranger: Of course! 

Philosopher: Without such a principle could they 
endure? 

Stranger: Surely not! 

Philosopher: What then is the nature of this principle 
through which they endure? 


NUMENII FRAGMENTA. 7 


B. (ὦμα μὲν ταυτὶ οὕτως οὐκ ἂν εἴη τὸ ὄν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄρα 
ταυτὶ μὲν οὔ, ἣ δ᾽ ὕλη δύναται εἶναι ὄν; 

Α. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ αὐτὴ παντὸς μᾶλλον ἀδύνατον ἀῤῥωετίς 
τοῦ μένειν᾽ ποταμὸς γὰρ ἣ ὕλη ῥοώδης καὶ ὀξύῤῥοπος, βά- 
θος καὶ πλάτος καὶ μῆκος ἀόριετος καὶ ἀνήνυτος. 


XII. 

A. “Qcte καλῶς ὃ λόγος εἴρηκε Mac, εἰ Ectiv ἄπειρος ἣ 
ὕλη, ἀόριετον εἶναι αὐτήν᾽ εἰ δὲ ἀόριετος, ἄλογος, εἰ δὲ 
ἄλογος, dyvwetoc. "Αγνωετον δέ γε οὖςαν αὐτὴν ἀναγκαῖον 
εἶναι ἄτακτον᾽ ὡς τεταγμένα γνωςθῆναι πάνυ δήπουθεν ἂν 
εἴη ῥάδια᾽ τὸ δὲ ἄτακτον οὐχ ἕετηκεν, ὅ τι δὲ μὴ ἕετηκεν, 
οὐκ ἂν εἴη ὄν. Τοῦτο δὲ ἦν ὅπερ ἣμῖν αὐτοῖς ὡμολογη- 
ςάμεθα ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροςθεν, ταυτὶ πάντα ςυνενεχθῆναι τῷ 
ὄντι ἀθέμιετον εἶναι. 


, 


B. Δοξάτω μάλιετα μὲν πᾶειν᾽ εἰ δὲ μή, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοί. 

A. Οὐκοῦν φημὶ τὴν ὕλην οὔτε αὐτὴν οὔτε τὰ εώματα 
εἶναι ὄν. 

Β. Τί οὖν δή; ἦ ἔχομεν παρὰ ταῦτα ἀλλο τι ἐν τῇ Mucet 
τῇ τῶν ὅλων; 

A. Nati: τοῦτο οὐδὲν εἰπεῖν ποικίλον, εἰ τόδε πρῶτον 
μὲν ἐν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἅμα πειραθείημεν διαλεγόμενοι. ᾿Επεὶ 
δὲ τὰ εὠματά Ect: φύςει τεθνηκότα καὶ νεκρὰ καὶ πεφορη- 
μένα καὶ οὐδ’ ἐν ταὐτῷ μένοντα, dp’ οὐχὶ τοῦ καθέξοντος 
αὐτοῖς ἔδει; 

Β. Παντὸς μᾶλλον. ; 

A. Εἰ μὴ τύχοι δὲ τούτου, dpa μείνειεν ἄν; 

Β. Tlavtéc ἧττον. 

A. Τί οὖν écti τὸ καταςχῆοον; 
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Stranger: If this principle of endurance itself were 
a body, it seems to me that, as the body (by itself, natur- 
ally) tends to become dispersed, it would need a savior 
that was a divinity. 

8. Philosopher: Τί then this principle of endurance 
must be freed from the body’s tendency to become dis- 
persed, so as to be able to hold the body together, and 
forefend it destruction, (especially) at times when they 
are born (or tested by strain), then it seems to me that 
it can be absolutely nothing else than the incorporeal. 
For, among all other natures this incorporeal nature alone 
can stand (or endure); it is the only self-adjusted (or 
poised, nature) ; and in no way (is it subject to the ten- 
dencies of other) bodies. For it is not generated, nor 
is it increased, nor disturbed by any sort of motion. On 
this account, it seems to me, we are justified in reserv- 
ing for the Incorporeal the highest rank. 


14. Gop’s Power As SOLUTION OF THE ELEATIC PUZZLE. 

(Of course, you know) Numenius, who came out of 
the school of Pythagoras, and who asserts that the teach- 
ings of Plato agree with those of Pythagoras, and who 
uses the latter teachings to confute the views of the 
Stoics about the principles of existence. 

(Well, he) says that Pythagoras applied the name of 
Unity to the divinity ; but to matter, the name of Double- 
ness (or manifoldness). (Evidently, says he), if this 
doubleness is indeterminate, then it cannot have been 
generated, which could have been the case only if deter- 
minate or limited. In other words, it was unborn and 
ungenerated before it was (created or) adorned; but 
when so (created and) adorned, or irradiated by the 
adjusting divinity, it was generated. However, inasmuch 
as the fate of being generated must surely fall into a 
time that is posterior, then must that (uncreated and) 
unadorned, and ungenerated, be considered as contem- 
porary with the divinity by which it was organized (or, 
put in order). (Numenius also insisted that) some 
Pythagoreans had not correctly apprehended this state- 
ment, for they thought that even yon indeterminate and 


NUMENII FRAGMENTA. 9 


B. Εἰ μὲν δὴ καὶ τοῦτο εἴη εὦμα, Διὸς εωτῆρος δοκεῖ 
ἂν ἐμοὶ δεηθῆναι αὐτὸ παραλυόμενον καὶ εκιδνάμενον. 

A. Εἰ μέντοι χρὴ αὐτὸ ἀπηλλάχθαι τῆς τῶν ς«ωμάτων 
πάθης, ἵνα κἀκείνοις κεκυημένοις τὴν φθορὰν ἀμύνειν δύνη- 
ται καὶ κατέχῃ, ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ δοκεῖ ἄλλο τι εἶναι, ἢ μόνον 
ye τὸ ἀςώματον᾽ αὕτη γὰρ δὴ φύςεεων παςῶν μόνη ἕετηκε 
καὶ éctiv ἀραρυῖα καὶ οὐδὲν «ωματική. Οὔτε γοῦν γίνεται 
αὔτε αὔξεται οὔτε κίνηςιν κινεῖται ἄλλην οὐδεμίαν, καὶ διὰ 
ταῦτα καλῶς δίκαιον ἐφάνη πρεεςβεῦςεαι TO ἀεώματον. 


XIV. 

CCXCIII. Numenius ex Pythagorae magisterio Stoicorum 
hoc de initiis dogma refellens Pythagorae dogmate, cui con- 
cinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagoram deum qui- 
dem singularitatis nomine nominasse, silvam vero duitatis. 
Quam duitatem interminatam quidem minime genitam, limi- 
tatam vero generatam esse dicere. hoc est, antequam exor- 
naretur quidem formamque et ordinem nancisceretur, sine 
ortu et generatione; exornatam vero atque illustratam a di- 
gestore deo esse generatam. atque ita, quia generationis sit 
fortuna posterior, inornatum illud, minime generatum, aequae- 
vum deo a quo est ordinatum intelligi debeat. Sed non- 
nullos Pythagoreos vim sententiae non recte assecutos pu- 
tasse, dici etiam illam indeterminatam et immensam duita- 
tem ab una singularitate institutam, recedente a naturu sua 
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incommensurable doubleness (or manifoldness) had been 
organized by yon single unity, through the following 
process. This unity receded from its singleness, and 
was transmuted into the form of doubleness (or mani- 
foldness). This is wrong. For thus would unity have 
ceased to be unity, and would have been replaced by a 
premature doubleness (or manifoldness). Thus would 
matter be converted out of divinity, and incommensurable 
and indeterminate doubleness (or manifoldness) out of 
unity. Such an opinion would not seem plausible to peo- 
ple of even mediocre education. 

Further, the Stoics held that matter was defined and 
limited by its own nature; while Pythagoras asserted that 
matter was infinite and unlimited. So the Stoics held that 
what was by nature undeterminate could not be organ- 
ized naturally; but Pythagoras held that this organizing 
resulted from the energy and power of the Only God; 
for what is impossible to nature, that is easily possible 
to God, who is more powerful and excellent than any 
Power soever, and from whom nature herself derives 
her powers. 

15. PROVIDENCE AS THE CuRE oF Duatism. 

On that account, says Numenius, does Pythagoras con- 
sider Matter a fluid lacking quality ; but not, as the Stoics 
thought, a nature intermediary between good and evil, 
which they call indifferent, for he considers it entirely of 
evil. According to Pythagoras, the divinity is the principle 
and cause of the Good, while matter is that of evil; and 
Plato thinks likewise. That would be indifferent, which 
would derive from both the Idea (of the Good), and 
matter. It is therefore not matter, but the world, which 
is a mixture of the goodness of the Idea, and the badness 
of Matter, and which, after all, arose from both Provi- 
dence and Necessity, which is considered indifferent, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the ancient theologians. 

16. THE OricIN or Evin, accorDING To Various 

THINKERS. 


The Stoics and Pythagoras agree that Matter is form- 
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Singularitate et in duitatis habitum migrante. Non recte; ut 
quae erat singularitas, esse desineret, quae non erat duitas 
subsisteret atque ex deo silva et ex singularitate immensa et 
indeterminata duitas converteretur. Quae opinio ne medio- 
criter quidem institutis hominibus competit. Denique Stoi- 
cos definitam et limitatam silvam esse natura propria, Pytha- 
goram vero infinitam et sine limite dicere. Cumque illi, quod 
natura sit immensum, non posse ad modum naturae atque 
ordinem redigi censeant, Pythagoram solius hanc dei esse 
virtutem ac potentiam asserere, ut quod natura efficere ne- 
queat, deus facile possit, ut qui sit omni virtute potentior ac 
praestantior, et a quo natura ipsa vires mutuetur. 


XV. 

CCXCIV. Igitur Pythagoras quoque, inquit Numenius, 
fluidam et sine qualitate silvam esse censet, nec tamen, ut 
Stoici, naturae mediae interque malorum bonorumque vici- 
niam, quod genus illi appellant indifferens, sed plane noxiam. 
Deum quippe esse (ut etiam Platoni videtur) initium et cau- 
sam bonorum, silvam malorum. At vero, quod ex specie sil- 
vaque sit, indifferens. Non ergo silvam, sed mundum, ex 
speciei bonitate silvaeque malitia temperatum, denique ex 
providentia et necessitate progenitum, veterum theologorum 
scitis haberi indifferentem. 


XVI. 
CCXCV. Silvam igitur informen et carentem qualitate tam 


Stoici quam Pythagoras consentiunt, sed Pythagoras malignam 
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less, and lacking in qualities. Pythagoras, however, 
considers it evil; the Stoics, however, as neither good nor 
evil. But if you ask these same Stoics for the origin of 
any misfortune that may have overtaken them among the 
vicissitudes of life, they are wont to assign as its cause 
the perversity of its germs. Nevertheless, they are unable 
to go further and in turn explain this (alleged) perversity, 
snasmuch as their teachings allow only for two principles 
of the world: God and matter; God, the highest and 
supereminent Good and indifferent matter. 

Pythagoras, however, does not hesitate to defend the 
truth, even if he has to do so with assertions that are 
remarkable, and that contradict the universal opinions 
of humanity. For he says that evils must exist neces- 
sarily, because of the existence of Providence, which 
implies the existence of matter and its inherent badness. 
For if the world derives from matter, then must it neces- 
sarily have been created from a precedingly existing evil 
nature. Consequently Numenius praises Heraclitus, who 
finds fault with Homer for having wished that all evils 
might be so eradicated from life as to evanesce (as he 
says in Odyssey 13, 45: 

“Oh that the Gods would endue us with all sorts of 

virtues, 

“And that there were no evil in the world!”) 

Unfortunately, Homer seems to have forgotten that 
evil was rooted in matter, and that in thus desiring 
extermination of evil he was in realty evoking the de- 
struction of the world. 

The same Numenius praises Plato for having taught 
the existence of two world-souls:—the one being very 
beneficent, and the other malevolent, namely, matter. 
For if nature is in even only moderate motion, then must 
it necessarily be alive and animated, according to the 
laws of all things whose motion is innate. 

This (matter) is also the cause and director of the 
passible part of the soul, which contains something cor- 
poreal, mortal and similar to the body, just as the rational 
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quoque, Stoici nec bonam nec malam: dehinc tamquam in 
processu viae malum aliquod obvium, perrogati, unde igitur 
mala, perversitatem seminarium esse malorum causati sunt, 
nec expediunt adhuc, unde ipsa perversitas, cum iuxta ipsos 
duo sint initia rerum, deus et silva: deus summum et prae- 


cellens bonum, silva, ut censent, nec bonum nec malum. 


Sed Pythagoras assistere veritati miris licet et contra opi- 
nionem hominum operantibus asseverationibus non veretur. 
Qui ait, existente providentia mala quoque necessario sub- 
stitisse, propterea quod silva sit et eadem sit malitia prae- 
dita. Quodsi mundus ex silva, certe factus est de existente 
olim natura maligna. Proptereaque Numenius laudat Hera- 
clitum reprehendentem Homerum, qui optaverit interitum ac 
vastitatem malis vitae, quod non intelligeret mundum sibi 
deleri placere, siquidem silva, quae malorum fons est, exter- 
minaretur. Platonemque idem Numenius laudat, quod duas 
mundi animas autumet, unam beneficentissimam, malignam 
alteram, scilicet silvam. quae licet modice fluctuet, tamen 
quia intimo proprioque motu movetur, vivat et anima con- 
vegetetur necesse est, lege eorum omnium, quae genuino motu 
moventur. Quae quidem etiam patibilis animae partis, in 


qua est aliquid corpulentum mortaleque et corporis simile, 


Guthrie: Numenius von Apamea 4 
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part of the soul derives from reason and God. For the 
world is created out of (a commingling of) God and 
matter. 


17. PROVIDENCE CuRES THE RELUCTANCE OF MATTER. 


Therefore, according to Plato, does the world owe its 
good qualities to the generosity of a paternal divinity, 
while its evils are due to the evil constitution of matter, 
as a mother. This fact makes it evident that the Stoics, 
when they assert that everything arises from the motion 
of the stars, in vain attribute the cause of evil to a certain 
“perversity.” For even the stars are of fire, and are 
heavenly “bodies.” Matter, however, is the nurse or 
feeder; and consequently, whatever disturbs the motion 
of the stars so as to confuse its purposefulness or ef- 
ficiency, must derive its origin from matter, which con- 
tains much unmoderated (desire) and unforeseen (im- 
pulse), chance, and passion. 


If then, as is taught in the Timaeus (10) of Plato, 
God so perfects matter as to effect order out of disordered 
and turbulent motion, then must it have derived this con- 
fused contrariness from chance, or from an unfortunate 
fate, not from the normalizing intentions of Providence. 


Therefore, according to Pythagoras, is the Soul of 
Matter not without substance, as is believed by a major- 
ity; and it opposes Providence, plotting how to attack 
its decisions by the power of its maliciousness. 


On the other hand, Providence is the work and func- 
tion of the Divinity, while blind and fortuitous “rash- 
ness” derives from matter; consequently it is evident 
that, according to Pythagoras, the whole world is created 
by the commingling of God and matter, and of Providence 
and chance. However, after matter has been organized, 
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auctrix est et patrona, sicut rationabilis animae pars auctore 
utitur ratione ac deo. Porro ex deo et silva factus est iste 


mundus. 
XVII. 


CCXCVI. Igitur iuxta Platonem mundo bona sua dei, 
tamquam patris, liberalitate collata sunt, mala vero matris 
silvae vitio cohaeserunt. Qua ratione intelligi datur, Stoi- 
cos frustra causari nescio quam perversitatem, cum quae pro- 
veniunt, ex motu stellarum provenire dicantur. Stellae porro 
corpora sunt ignesque caelites. Omnium quippe corporum 
silva nutrix est, ut etiam quae sidereus motus minus utiliter 
et improspere turbat, originem trahere videantur ex silva, in 
qua est multa et intemperies et improvidus impetus et casus 
atque ut libet exagitata praesumptio. Itaque si deus eam 
correxit, ut in Timaeo loquitur Plato, redegitque in ordinem 
ex incondita et turbulenta iactatione, certe confusa haec in- 
temperies eius casu quodam et improspera sorte habebatur, 
nec ex providentiae consultis salubribus. Ergo iuxta Pytha- 
goram silvae anima neque sine ulla est substantia, ut pleri- 
que arbitrantur, et adversatur providentiae, consulta eius im- 
pugnare gestiens malitiae suae viribus. Sed providentia qui- 
dem est dei opus et officium, caeca vero fortuitaque teme- 
ritas ex prosapia silvae, ut sit evidens, iuxta Pythagoram dei 
silvaeque, item providentiae fortunaeque, coetu cunctae rei 
molem esse constructam. Sed postquam silvae ornatus ac- 


cesserit, ipsam quidam matrem esse factam corporeorum et 
4* 
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it becomes the mother of the corporeal and nature-born 
divinities. Her own lot, (however, is said to be), pre- 
ponderatingly happy, but not entirely so, inasmuch as 
her native malice cannot be entirely eliminated. 


18. How Gop Perrects THE WORLD. 


God therefore (created or) adorned Matter with a 
certain magnificent virtue (or strength), and corrected 
its faults in every possible way, without, however, en- 
tirely eliminating them, lest material Nature should 
entirely perish. Still, he did not permit her to extend 
herself too far in all directions, but he transformed her 
whole condition by enlightenment and adornment so as 
to leave a nature which might be turned from inefficiency 
to efficiency; and this he accomplished by introducing 
system into its disordered confusion, proportion into its 
incommensurability, and beauty into its repulsiveness. 


Very rightly does Numenius deny the possibility of 
finding any flawless condition, whether in human works of 
art, or in nature, in the bodies of animated beings, or in 
trees or fruits; no, nor in the blowing of the wind, 
in the flowing of the water, nor even in heaven. Every- 
where does the nature of evil mingle with Providence, 
as some flaw. 


As (Numenius) strives to represent an unveiled image 
of Matter, and to bring it into the light, he suggests, (as a 
suitable method to attain such a conception), that one 
should think away all single bodies, that continually 
change their form (as it were) in the lap of matter. 
That which remains after this abstraction should be con- 
templated in the mind; this residuum he calls “matter,” 
and “necessity.” The whole world-machine arose from 
this (residuum) and God, in that God persuaded (to 
goodness), and necessity (matter) yielded. 
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nativorum deorum, fortunam vero eius prosperam esse magna 
ex parte, non tamen usquequaque, quoniam naturale vitium 


eliminari omnino nequeat. 


XVIIL 
CCXCVII. Deus igitur silvam magnifica virtute exornabat 


vitiaque eius omnifariam corrigebat, non interficiens, ne na- 
tura silvestris funditus interiret, nec vero permittens porrigi 
dilatarique passim, set ut manente natura, quae ex incom- 
modo habitu ad prosperitatem devocari commutarique pos- 
sit, ordinem inordinatae confusioni, modum immoderationi 
et cultum foeditati coniungens totum statum eius illustrando 
atque exornando convertit. Denique negat inveniri Nume- 
nius, et recte negat, immunem a vitiis usquequaque fortu- 
nam, non in artibus hominum, non in natura, non in corpori- 
bus animalium, nec vero in arboribus aut stirpibus, non in 
frugibus, non in aeris serie nec in aquae tractu, ne in ipso 
quidem caelo: ubique miscente se providentiae deterioris na- 
tura, quasi quodam piaculo. Idemque nudam silvae imaginem 
demonstrare et velut in lucem destituere studens, detractis 
omnibus singillatim corporibus, quae gremio eius formas in- 
vicem mutuantur et invicem mutant, illud ipsum, quod ex 


egestione vacuatum est, animo considerari iubet, eamque 
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This teaching of the origin of all things (Numenius 
ascribes) to Pythagoras. (However, it is Platonic, as 
may be seen in Timaeus, 10, 14). 


SECOND BOOK. 
(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 


19. THe Existent as TiMELEss, MoTIoNLEss 
AND PERMANENT. 


1. Philosopher: Very well! Let us approach as near 
as possible to Existence and let us say: “Existence never 
was, nor ever became; but it is always in definite time, 
namely, the present moment” (see Plot. Enn. 3.7.3). 

2. Should anyone desire to name this present moment 
“aeon” (or eternity), I would agree with him; for, on 
the one hand, we shall have to assume about past 
time, that it has fled, and has disappeared into What- 
no-longer-exists. On the other hand, the future does 
not exist yet, and all we can say about it is that it 
has the potentiality of coming into existence. For this 
reason it will not do to think of existence, in a single ex- 
pression, as either not existing, or as existing no longer, 
or as not yet existing. Such an expression would in- 
troduce into our discussion a great contradiction: namely, 
that the same thing could simultaneously exist and not 
exist. 

4. Stranger: Were this the case, and did Existence 
itself not exist, in respect to existence, then indeed 
could anything else hardly exist. 

Philosopher: Therefore the Existent is eternal and 
firm, ever equable, or identical; and it neither arose nor 
passed away, nor increased nor diminished; never did 
it become more or less, and it entails no spatial or other 
kind of motion. For it does not lie in its nature to be 
moved, the Existent will never be displaced backwards 
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silvam et necessitatem cognominat. Ex qua et deo mundi 
machinam constitisse, deo persuadente, necessitate obsecun- 


dante. Haec est Pythagorae de originibus asseveratio. 


Liber IL. 
XIX. 

A. Φέρε οὖν ὅεη δύναμις ἐγγύτατα πρὸς τὸ dv ἀναγώ- 
μεθα καὶ λέγωμεν᾽ τὸ ὃν οὔτε ποτὲ ἦν, οὔτε ποτὲ μὴ γένη- 
tou’ ἀλλ᾽ Ectiv [ἀεὶ] ἐν χρόνῳ ὡριεμένῳ, τῷ ἐνεετῶτι μόνῳ. 
Τοῦτον μὲν οὖν τὸν ἐνεετῶτα εἴ τις ἐθέλει ἀνακαλεῖν αἰῶνα, 
κἀγὼ εὐυμβούλομαι᾽ τὸν δὲ παρελθόντα χρόνον οἴεεθαι χρὴ 
ἡμᾶς [διαπεφευγότα] ἤδη διαπεφευγέναι ἀποδεδρακέναι τε 
εἰς τὸ εἶναι μηκέτι᾽ 6 τε αὖ μέλλων ἔςτι μὲν οὐδέπω, ἐπαγ- 
γέλλεται δὲ οἷός τε ἔςεεθαι ἥξειν εἰς τὸ εἶναι. Οὐκ οὖν εἰκός 
éctiv ἑνί γε τρόπῳ νομίζειν τὸ ὃν ἤτοι μὴ εἶναι ἢ μηκέτι 
ἢ μηδέπω. “Qc τούτου γε οὕτως λεγομένου ἐγγίνεταί τι 
ἐν τῷ λόγῳ μέτα ἀδύνατον, εἶναί τε ὁμοῦ ταὐτὸν καὶ μὴ 
εἶναι. 

Β. Εἰ δὲ οὕτως ἔχοι, εχολῇ γ᾽ ἂν ἄλλο τι εἶναι δύναιτο, 
τοῦ ὄντος αὐτοῦ μὴ ὄντος κατὰ αὐτὸ τὸ ὄν. 

A. Τὸ ἄρα ὃν ἀΐδιόν τε βέβαιόν τέ Ectiv, αἰεὶ κατὰ ταὐ- 
TOV’ καὶ ταὐτὸν οὐδὲ γέγονε μέν, ἐφθάρη δέ, οὐδ᾽ ἐμεγεθύ- 
νατο μέν, ἐμειώθη δέ᾽ οὐδὲ μὴν ἐγένετό Tw πλεῖον ἢ ἔλας- 
cov. καὶ μὲν δὴ τά τε ἄλλα καὶ οὐδὲ τοπικῶς κινηθήςεται. 
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or forwards, up or down, right or left (the six Platonic 
kinds of motion) ; nor will it ever turn on its axis, but 
it will stand self-poised and (still) standing, ever remain- 
ing self-similar and identical. 


20. TruE EXISTENCE IS SUPERSENSUAL. 


6. Philosopher: So much as introduction. I myself 
shall make no further evasions, claiming ignorance of 
the name of the Incorporeal. 


Stranger: Ialso think it is more suitable to express it, 
than not. 


Philosopher: Of course, I do acknowledge that his 
name is that which we have so long sought; and let no 
one ridicule me if I assert his name is “Being and 
Existence.” The reason of this name “Existent” is that 
he neither arose nor decayed, and admits of no motion 
whatever, nor any change to better or worse; for he is 
always simple and unchangeable, and in the same idea 
(or form?), and does not abandon his identity either 
voluntarily, or compulsorily. 8. Then, as you remember 
Plato said in the Cratylos (587D), names are applied 
according to similarity with the things. 


Stranger: We will then accept it as demonstrated that 
the Incorporeal is the Existent. 


21. EXISTENCE AND GROWTH, OR CONCEPTION 
AND PERCEPTION. 


9. Philosopher: I said that the Existent was the In- 
corporeal, and that this was intelligible. 
Stranger: So far as I remember, that 15 what I said. 


Philosopher: 1 will now proceed with the further in- 
vestigation, premissing, however, that if this does not 
agree with the teachings of Plato, it must be assumed that 
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Οὐδὲ γὰρ θέμις αὐτῷ κινηθῆναι, οὐδὲ μὲν ὀπίςεω οὐδὲ πρό- 
cw, οὔτε ἄνω ποτὲ οὔτε κάτω, οὐδ᾽ εἰς δεξιὰ οὐδ᾽ εἰς ἀρι- 
cTepd μεςαβήςεταί ποτε τὸ ὄν᾽ οὔτε περὶ τὸ μέςον ποτὲ ἕαυ- 
τοῦ κινηθήςεται᾽ ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον καὶ ἑςτήξεται καὶ ἀραρός τε 
καὶ ἑετηκὸς ἔεται, κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχον ἀεὶ καὶ ὡςεαύτως. 


ΧΧ. 

A. Τοςεαῦτα μὲν οὖν μοι πρὸ ὁδοῦ. Αὐτὸς δὲ οὐκέτι 
ςχηματιςθήςομαι, οὐδ᾽ ἀγνοεῖν φήσω τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ ἀεω- 
μάτου. 

Β. Καὶ γὰρ κινδυνεύει νῦν ἤδη ἥδιον εἶναι εἰπεῖν μᾶλλον 
ἢ μὴ εἰπεῖν. 

Α. Καὶ δῆτα λέγω τὸ ὄνομα αὐτῷ εἶναι τοῦτο τὸ πάλαι 
ζητούμενον. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴ γελαςάτω τις, ἐὰν φῶ τοῦ ἀςωμάτου 
εἶναι ὄνομα οὐείαν καὶ dv. SH δὲ αἰτία τοῦ ὄντος ὀνόματός 
éctt τὸ μὴ γεγονέναι μηδὲ φθαρήςεςθαι μηδ᾽ ἄλλην μήτε 
kivynciv μηδεμίαν δέχεςθαι, μήτε μεταβολὴν κρείττω ἢ φαύ- 
λην΄ εἶναι δὲ ἁπλοῦν καὶ ἀναλλοίωτον καὶ ἐν ἰδέᾳ τῇ αὐτῇ, 
καὶ μήτε ἐθελούειον ἐξίεταςθαι τῆς ταὐτότητος, μήθ᾽ ὑφ’ 
ἑτέρου προςαναγκάζεεθαι. Ἔφη δὲ καὶ ὁ Πλάτων ἐν Κρα- 
τύλῳ τὰ ὀνόματα ὁμοιώςει τῶν πραγμάτων εἶναι αὐτὰ 
ἐπίθετα. 

Β. Ἔετω οὖν καὶ δεδόχθω, εἶναι τὸ ὃν τὸ ἀεώματον. 


ΧΧΙ. 
A. Τὸ ὃν εἶπον ἀεώματον, τοῦτο δὲ εἶναι τὸ νοητόν. 
Β 


. Τὰ μὲν λεχθέντα, dca μνημονεύειν ἐςτί μοι, τοιαῦτα 
γοῦν ἦν. 

Α. Τὸν δ᾽ ἐπιζητοῦντα λόγον ἐθέλω παραμυθήςαεθαι, το- 

εόνδε ὑπειπών, ὅτι ταῦτα τοῖς δόγμαει τοῖς Πλάτωνος εἰ 


μὴ cupBaiver, GAN’ ἑτέρου τ᾽ ἐχρῆν οἴεςθαί τινος ἀνδρὸς 
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it is derived from another great and powerful personality, 
such as Pythagoras. It is Plato, however, who says,— 
stop, I remember the passage literally (Timaeus 9): 

“What is the Ever-existent, which has nothing to do 
with Becoming? On the other hand, What is the Be- 
coming, but which is never-existent? The first is in- 
telligible to the understanding by reasoning ; ever remain- 
ing the same; while the other is perceptible by perception, 
by unreasoning sensation arising and passing away, but 
never really existing.” 

11. So he asked, “What is the Existent?” and desig- 
nated it unequivocally as the Unbecome, (or that which 
was not due to growth). For he said that this could 
not affect the Existent, which in this case would be 
subject to change; and what is changeable would of 
course not be Existent. 

22. THE UNCHANGEABLE IS THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 

12. Philosopher: Inasmuch as the Existent is wholly 
eternal and unchanged, and in no way jutting out over 
itself, for, (according to Plato, in Phaedo 62) “it stands 
fast similarly,” this must surely be comprehensible by 
intellect and reason. But as the Body flows, and suffers 
change, consequently it passes away, and is no more; 
so that it would be sheer folly to deny that this (Body) 
was not the Indefinite, perceptible only by sense-percep- 
tion, and, as Plato says (Tim. 9): “becoming and being 
destroyed, but never really existing.” 


THIRD BOOK. 
(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION Ὁ) 
23. LecEND oF THE OpponENts OF Mosss. 

2. Further, we have Jamnes and Jambres, Egyptian 
priests and savants, men whom fame credited with being 
able to perform incantations as well as any one else, at 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt. 
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μεγάλου, μέγα δυναμένου, οἵου ΤΤυθαγόρου. Λέγει γοῦν Πλά- 
τῶν, φέρ᾽ ἀναμνηςθῶὼ πῶς λέγει: “Τί τὸ ὃν ἀεί, γένεειν δὲ 
οὐκ ἔχον, καὶ τί τὸ γινόμενον μέν, ὃν δὲ οὐδέποτε; τὸ μὲν 
δὴ νοήςει μετὰ λόγου περιληπτόν, ἀεὶ κατὰ ταὐτὸν ὄν, τὸ 
δ᾽ αὖ δόξῃ μετ᾽ αἰεθήςτεως ἀλόγου δοξαςτόν, γινόμενον καὶ 
ἀπολλύμενον, ὄντως δὲ οὐδέποτε ὄν: Ἤρετο γάρ τί ἐςτι 
τὸ ὄν, φὰς αὐτὸ ἀγέννητον ἀναμφιλέκτως. Γένεειν γὰρ οὐκ 
ἔφη εἶναι τῷ ὄντι, ἐτρέπετο γὰρ dv" τρεπόμενον δὲ οὐκ ἂν 
εἴη ὄν. 
XXII. 

A. Εἰ μὲν δὴ τὸ ὃν πάντως πάντῃ ἀϊΐδιόν TE ἐςτι καὶ 
ἄτρεπτον καὶ οὐδαμῶς οὐδαμῆ ἐξιετάμενον [ἐξ] ἑαυτοῦ, 
μένει δὲ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ WcavTWC ἕετηκε, τοῦτο δήπου 
ἂν εἴη τὸ τῇ νοήςει μετὰ λόγου περιληπτόν. Εἰ δὲ τὸ ςεῶ- 
μα ῥεῖ καὶ φέρεται ὑπὸ τῆς εὐθὺ μεταβολῆς, ἀποδιδράεκει 
καὶ οὐκ éctiv’ ὅθεν οὐ πολλὴ μανία, μὴ οὐ τοῦτο εἶναι 
ἀόριετον, δόξῃ δὲ μόνη δοξαςτόν, καὶ ὥς φηει Πλάτων, γινό- 
μενον καὶ ἀπολλύμενον, ὄντως δὲ οὐδέποτε ὄν. 


Liber III. 
XXIIL 
A. Τὰ δ᾽ ἑξῆς Ἰαννῆς καὶ Ἰαμβρῆς, Αἰγύπτιοι iepo- 
γραμματεῖς, ἄνδρες οὐδενὸς ἥττους μαγεῦςαι κριθέντες εἶναι͵ 
ἐπὶ Ἰουδαίων ἐξελαυνομένων ἐξ Αἰγύπτου. Μουςαίῳ γοῦν 
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2. The Egyptian people considered them worthy to 
enter into the lists against Moses, who led the Israelites 
away, and who, through prayer, had much influence with 
the Divinity ; and it was seen that they were able to turn 
aside the worst plagues that Moses brought over Egypt. 


24. A Story asout JEsus ALLEGORIZED. 


In the third book of his treatise about the Good, Nu- 
menius relates a story about Jesus, without, however, 
mentioning his name, and he interprets it allegorically. 
Whether he interpreted it rightly or wrongly, must be 
discussed in another place. He also relates the story 
about Moses and Jamnes and Jambres. 


65. NuMENIUS Aas ALLEGORICAL STUDENT oF History. 


This however does not fill us with pride, even if we do 
approve of Numenius, rather than of Celsus or of any 
other of the Greeks, in that he voluntarily investigated 
our histories out of thirst of knowledge, and in that he 
accepted them (at least) as stories that were to be re- 
ceived allegorically, and not as stupid inventions. 


(THE FOURTH BOOK IS ENTIRELY MISSING.) 


FIFTH BOOK. 
(PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY ?) 


25. ΤΉΕΟΒΥ oF THE Divine DEVELOPMENT. 


3. If it be granted that Existence, and the Idea, is 
intelligible, and that Mind is older than this, as its cause, 
then it must be concluded that this Mind alone is the 
Good. For if the Creating Divinity is the principle of 
Becoming, then surely must the Good be the principle of 
Being. Inasmuch as the Creating Divinity is analogous 
to him, being his imitator, then must Becoming (be 
analogous) to Being, because it is its image and imitation. 
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τῷ Ἰουδαίων ἐξηγηςαμένῳ, ἀνδρὶ γενομένῳ θεῷ evEacbar 
δυνατωτάτῳ, οἱ παραςτῆναι ἀξιωθέντες ὑπὸ τοῦ πλήθους 
τοῦ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων οὗτοι ἦταν, τῶν τε ευμφορῶν, ἃς ὁ 
Μουςαῖος ἐπῆγε τῇ Αἰγύπτῳ, τὰς νεανικωτάτας [αὐτῶν] 
ἐπιλύεεθαι ὥφθηςαν δυνατοί. 


XXIV. 


Ἐν δὲ TH τρίτῳ περὶ τἀγαθοῦ ἐκτίθεται Kai περὶ τοῦ 
*Incod ictoptav τινά, τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ οὐ λέγων, καὶ τροπο- 
λογεῖ αὐτήν᾽ πότερον δ᾽ ἐπιτετευγμένως ἢ ἀποτετευγμένως, 
ἄλλου καιροῦ ἐςτιν εἰπεῖν. ᾿Εκτίθεται καὶ τὴν περὶ Μωυ- 
céwe καὶ Ἰαννοῦ καὶ Ἰαμβροῦ ἱετορίαν. 


LXV. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν ἐκείνῃ ςεμνυνόμεθα᾽ ἀποδεχόμεθα δ᾽ αὐτὸν 
μᾶλλον Κέλεου καὶ ἄλλων “Ἑλλήνων βουληθέντα φιλομα- 
θῶς καὶ τὰ ἡμέτερα ἐξετάςαι, καὶ κινηθέντα ὡς περὶ τρο- 
πολογουμένων καὶ οὐ μωρῶν ευγγραμμάτων. 


Liber quartus totus desideratur 


Liber V. 
XXV. 

A. ᾿Εἰ δ᾽ acti μὲν νοητὸν ἣ οὐεία καὶ ἡ ἰδέα, ταύτης δ᾽ 
ὡμολογήθη πρεςβύτερον καὶ αἴτιον εἶναι 6 νοῦς, αὐτὸς οὗ- 
τος μόνος εὕρηται ὧν τὸ ἀγαθόν. Καὶ γάρ, εἰ ὁ μὲν δημιουρ- 
yoo θεός ἐςετι γενέεεως ἀρχή, ἀρκεῖ τὸ ἀγαθὸν οὐείας εἶναι 
ἀρχή. ᾿Ανάλογον δὲ τούτῳ μὲν ὃ δημιουργὸς θεός, ὧν αὐὖ- 
τοῦ μιμητής, τῇ δὲ ovcia ἣ γένεεις, ἣ εἰκὼν αὐτῆς ἐςτι καὶ 
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But if the Creator is the Good of Becoming, then must 
the Creator of Being be the Good-in-itself, being 
cognate as to Being. But as the Second (Divinity) is 
double, he himself produces the Idea of himself, and the 
World, inasmuch as his nature is that of a Creator; 
although he himself remains intelligible. 


As we now have deduced the name of four things, 
there results these four: The First God, (who is) the 
Good-in-itself; his imitator, the Good Creator; but there 
is one Being of the First, and another of the Second; 
whose imitation is the Beautiful World, which is beauti- 
fied by the participation (in the Being) of the First. 


26. LIFE-PROCESS OF THE DIVINITY. 


1. Philosopher: Whoever wishes to make himself a 
correct idea of the communion (or relation) between 
the first and the second, will first have to coordinate logic- 
ally everything in correct sequence; only then, when it 
seems to him that he has done this correctly, has he any 
right to try to speak formally; but not otherwise. He 
however, who undertakes the latter before the First has 
become (clear), will experience, in the words of the 
proverb, his whole treasure turning to ashes. 


2. But may this not happen to us! On the contrary, 
first having (as Plato and Plotinos ever did), invoked 
the Divinity, that we may become his own interpreter in 
the Investigation (about the Logos?), that we may show 
up a treasure of thoughts; and so, let us begin. 

Oe ca So let us pray, and begin (the investiga- 
tion). 


3. Philosopher: (Good!) The First God, who exists 
in himself, is simple; for as he absolutely deals with 
none but himself, he is in no way divisible; however, 
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μίμημα. Εἴπερ δὲ ὃ δημιουργὸς ὁ τῆς γενέςεώς Ectiv ἀγα- 
θός, ἢ που ἔεται καὶ ὁ τῆς οὐείας δημιουργὸς αὐτοαγαθόν, 
εύμφυτον τῇ οὐείᾳ. Ὃ γὰρ δεύτερος, διττὸς Wy, αὐτοποιεῖ 
τήν τε ἰδέαν ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τὸν κόςμον, δημιουργὸς Wy" ἔπειτα 
θεωρητικὸς ὅλως. (ζυλλελογιεμένων δ᾽ ἡμῶν ὀνόματα τετ- 
τάρων πραγμάτων, τέτταρα ἔετω ταῦτα᾽ ὁ μὲν πρῶτος θεὸς 
αὐτοαγαθόν, ὃ δὲ τούτου μιμητὴς δημιουργὸς ἀγαθός" ἣ δὲ 
οὐεία μία μὲν ἣ τοῦ πρώτου, ἑτέρα δὲ ἣ τοῦ δευτέρου, 
fic μίμημα ὃ καλὸς κόσμος, κεκαλλωπιεμένος μετουςίᾳ τοῦ 
καλοῦ. 

XXXVI. 

A. Tov μέλλοντα δὲ ευνήςειν θεοῦ πέρι πρώτου Kai δευ- 
τέρου χρὴ πρότερον διελέεθαι Exacta ἐν τάξει καὶ ἐν εὐ- 
θημοεύνῃ τινί’ κἄπειτα, ἐπειδὰν δοκῇ ἤδη εὖ ἔχειν, τότε 
καὶ δεῖ ἐπιχειρεῖν εἰπεῖν κοςμίως, ἄλλως δὲ μή" ἢ τῷ πρωϊ- 
aitepov, πρὶν τὰ πρῶτα γενέεθαι, ἁπτομένῳ «ποδὸς ὁ θηςαυ- 
poc γίνεεθαι λέγεται. Μὴ δὴ πάθωμεν ἣμεῖς ταὐτόν᾽ θεὸν 
δὲ προςκαλεςάμενοι, ἑαυτοῦ γνώμονα γενόμενον τῷ λότῳ 
δεῖξαι Oncaupdv φροντίδων, ἀρχώμεθα οὕτως. 

Β. Εὐκτέον μὲν ἤδη, διελέεθαι δὲ δεῖ. 

A. Ὁ θεὸς ὁ μὲν πρῶτος ἐν ἑαυτῷ ὦν ἐςτιν ἁπλοῦς, 
διὰ τὸ ἑαυτῷ ευγγιγνόμενος διόλου μή ποτε εἶναι διαιρετός" 


ὃ θεὸς μέντοι ὁ δεύτερος καὶ τρίτος ἐςτὶν εἷς᾽ ευμφερόμε- 
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the Second and Third God are One. When however 
this (unity) is brought together with Matter, which is 
Doubleness, the (One Divinity) indeed unites it, but 
is by Matter split, inasmuch as Matter is full of desires, 
and in a flowing condition. But inasmuch as He is not 
only in relation with the Intelligible, which would be 
more suitable to his own nature, He forgets himself, 
while He gazes on Matter, and cares for it. He comes 
into touch with the Perceptible, and busies Himself with 
it; He leads it up into His own nature, because he was 
moved by desires for Matter. 


27a. THe Mutuat RELATION OF THE Two First 
DIvInITIEs. 


The First God may not undertake creation, and there- 
fore the First God must be considered as the Father 
of the Creating Divinity. If, however, we should con- 
duct an investigation concerning the Creating (Power), 
and should say that, first granting his existence, that 
creation specially characterizes him, then we would have 
a suitable starting-point for our investigation, or, to 
their relation (about the Logos?) ; but if the investigation 
is not about the Creator, but about the First God, I re- 
tract what I said (out of religious reverence) ; and I will 
undertake to ferret out this relation (or Logos?) from 
another side. 

8. But before we can run down (?) this relation (the 
Logos?) we must agree unequivocally about this point: 
that the First God is free from all labor, inasmuch as he 
is King; while the Creator rules in that he passes through 
the heaven. 


270. THE ViTALIzING INFLUENCE OF THE Divinity, 


9. For through this one comes our Progress (?), in 
that on this passage (of the Creator through the heavens) 
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voc δὲ τῇ ὕλῃ δυάδι οὔςῃ Evol μὲν αὐτήν, cxiZetar δὲ ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῆς, ἐπιθυμητικὸν ἦθος ἐχούςης καὶ ῥεούεης. Τῷ οὖν μὴ 
τυ x - “- a BY nA 4 a BY BY AY 

εἶναι πρὸς τῷ νοητῷ (ἦν γὰρ ἂν πρὸς ἑαυτῷ), διὰ τὸ τὴν 
ὕλην βλέπειν ταύτης ἐπιμελούμενος ἀπερίοπτος ἑαυτοῦ γίνε- 
ται, καὶ ἅπτεται τοῦ αἰςεθητοῦ καὶ περιέπει, ἀνάγει eT ἔτι 


εἰς τὸ ἴδιον ἦθος, ἐπορεξάμενος τῆς ὕλης. 


XXVILI. 

A. Kai yap οὔτε δημιουργεῖν ἐετι χρεὼν τὸν πρῶτον, καὶ 
τοῦ δημιουργοῦντος θεοῦ χρὴ εἶναι νομίζεεθαι πατέρα τὸν 
πρῶτον θεόν. Εἰ μὲν οὖν περὶ τοῦ δημιουργικοῦ ζΖητοῖμεν, 
φάεκοντες δεῖν τὸν πρότερον ὑπάρξαντα οὕτως ἂν ποιεῖν 
ἔχειν διαφερόντως, ἐοικυῖα ἣ πρόςοδος αὕτη γεγονυῖα ἂν 
εἴη τοῦ λόγου᾽ εἰ δὲ περὶ τοῦ δημιουργοῦ μὴ ἔςτιν ὃ λόγος, 
ζητοῦμεν δὲ περὶ τοῦ πρώτου, ἀφοειοῦμαί τε τὰ λεχθέντα, 
καὶ ἔετω μὲν ἐκεῖνα ἄῤῥητα, μέτειμι δὲ ἑλεῖν τὸν λόγον 
ἑτέρωθεν Onpdcac. Πρὸ μέντοι τοῦ λόγου τῆς ἁλώςεως 
διομολογηςώμεθα ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ὁμολογίαν οὐκ ἀμφιςβητήειμον 
ἀκοῦςαι, τὸν μὲν πρῶτον θεὸν ἀργὸν εἶναι ἔργων ξυμπάν- 
τῶν καὶ βαειλέα, τὸν δημιουργὸν δὲ θεὸν ἡγεμονεῖν δι᾽ οὐ- 
ρανοῦ ἰόντα. Διὰ δὲ τούτου καὶ ὃ ετόλος ἡμῖν ἐςτι, κάτω 


τοῦ νοῦ πεμπομένου ἐν διεξόδῳ Tact τοῖς κοι, ωνῆςαι CUVTE- 
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the (divine Mind) is shed upon all who were appointed 
(or who make an effort?) to participate in it. 

10. Now whenever the Divinity glances on any one of 
us, and turns towards us, there results life, and anima- 
tion of bodies; (and) this occurs whenever the Divinity 
occupies himself therewith even only from 8 distance. 
But whenever the Divinity turns again towards his watch- 
tower, then all this (animation) again is extinguished ; 
but the (divine) Mind itself tranquilly continues its 
blissful existence. 


28. Gop as Cosmic SoWER. 

The relation between the farmer to the sower is exactly 
that between the First God and the (Becoming)-Creator. 
For this (Second God?) is himself the seed of every soul, 
and sows (himself) in all the (receptive?) things (of 
Matter) which are allotted to him. The lawgiver (the 
Third God or Creator?) plants, distributes, and trans- 
plants in each of us that which has been sowed from there. 


29. THe Divinity 1s UNDIMINISHED IN THE DistRI- 
BUTION OF KNOWLEDGE TO ΜΕΝ. 


“How tHE SEconp (Gop) 1s SUBORDINATED TO THE 
First Cause.” 


Everything that passes over to the Receiver, and leaves 
the Giver, during the act of Giving, is such as service 
(healing ?), riches, or coined or uncoined money; this is 
the process with human and earthly gifts. 

When, however, the Divine is communicated, and 
passes over from the one to the other, it does not leave 
the Giver while being of service to the Receiver ; not only 
does the Giver not lose anything thereby, but he gains 
this further advantage, the memory of his giving (or 
generosity ). 

16. This beautiful process occurs with knowledge, by 
which the Receiver profits, as well as the Giver. This can 
be seen when one candle receives light from another by 
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ταγμένοις. Βλέποντος μὲν οὖν καὶ ἐπεετραμμένου πρὸς 
ἡμῶν ἕκαςτον τοῦ θεοῦ ευμβαίνει ζῆν τε καὶ βιώςκεεθαι 
τότε τὰ εώματα, κηδεύοντος τοῦ θεοῦ τοῖς ἀκροβολιεμοῖς᾽ 
μεταςτρέφοντος δὲ εἰς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ περιωπὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ταῦ- 
Ta μὲν ἀποεβέννυςθαι, τὸν δὲ νοῦν ζῆν βίου ἐπαυρόμενον 
εὐδαίμονος. 


XXVIII. 

A. “ὥςπερ δὲ πάλιν λόγος ecti γεωργῷ πρὸς τὸν φυτεύ- 
οντα ἀναφερόμενος, τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον μάλιςτά éctiv ὃ πρῶ- 
τος θεὸς πρὸς τὸν δημιουργόν. ‘O μέν γε ὧν ςπέρμα πά- 
cnc ψυχῆς ςπείρει εἰς τὰ μεταλαγχάνοντα αὐτοῦ χρήματα 
ξύμπαντα᾽ ὁ νομοθέτης δὲ φυτεύει καὶ διανέμει καὶ μετα- 
φυτεύει εἰς ἣμᾶς ἑκάςτους τὰ ἐκεῖθεν προκαταβεβλημένα. 


ΧΧΙΧ. 

Πῶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου αἰτίου τὸ δεύτερον ὑπέετη. 

A. Ὃπόεκα δὲ δοθέντα μέτειει πρὸς τὸν λαμβάνοντα, ἀπελ- 
θόντα ἐκ τοῦ δεδωκότος, ἐςτὶ θεραπεία, χρήματα, νόμιεμα 
κοῖλον, ἐπίεημον᾽ ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν ἐςτι θνητὰ καὶ ἀνθρώπινα" 
τὰ δὲ θεῖά ἐςετιν, οἷα μεταδοθέντα, ἐνθένδ᾽ ἐκεῖθι γεγενη- 
μένα, ἐνθένδε τε οὐκ ἀπελήλυθε, κἀκεῖθι γενόμενα τὸν μὲν 
ὥὦνηςε, τὸν δ’ οὐκ ἔβλαψε καὶ προςώνηςε τῇ περὶ ὧν ἠπί- 
cTato ἀναμνήςει. “Ect: δὲ τοῦτο τὸ καλὸν χρῆμα ἐπιςτήμη 
ἣ καλή, ἧς dvato μὲν ὃ λαβών, οὐκ ἀπολείπεται δ᾽ αὐτῆς 


ὃ δεδωκώς. Οἷον ἂν ἴδοις ἐξαφθέντα ἀφ᾽ ἑτέρου λύχνου 
5* 
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mere touch; the fire was not taken away from the other, 
an its component Matter was kindled by the fire of the 
other. 

17. Similar is the process with knowledge, which by 
both giving and taking remains with the Giver, while 
passing over to the Receiver. 

18. O Stranger, the cause of this process is nothing 
human; because the Shaper of things as well as the 
Being which possesses the knowledge, are identical; as 
well with the Divinity, which gives (the Shaping element, 
and knowledge), as with you and me, who receive it. That 
is also why Plato (Philebus 18) said that Knowledge (or, 
wisdom) had descended to humanity through Prometheus, 
as by a radiating light. 

30. SALVATION STREAMS FROM THE STANDING Gop. 

20. Philosopher: This is the manner of life of the 
First and Second Gods. Evidently, the First God is the 
Standing One, while, on the contrary, the Second is in 
motion. The First God busies himself with the Intelligi- 
ble, while the Second One deals with the Intelligible and 
the Perceptible. 

21. Do not marvel at this my statement; for thou shalt 
hear (of things) far more marvellous still. In contrast 
to the motion characteristic of the Second God, I call that 
characteristic of the First God, a standing still; or rather, 
an innate (motion). From this (First God) is shed 
abroad into the universe the organization of the world, 
eternity, and salvation. 


SIXTH BOOK. 
(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS?) 


31. EvERYTHING IS ONLY SIGNIFICATION OF 
Hicuer THINGS. 

22. Philosopher: Since Plato knew, that the Creator 
alone was known among men, and that, on the contrary, 
the First Mind, which is called Self-existence, was entirely 
unknown to them, he spoke as if some one said: 
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λύχνον φῶς ἔχοντα, ὃ μὴ τὸν πρότερον ἀφείλατο, ἀλλὰ τῆς 
ἐν αὐτῷ ὕλης πρὸς τὸ ἐκείνου πῦρ ἐξαφθείςεης᾽ τοιοῦτον 
τὸ χρῆμά ἐςτι τὸ τῆς ἐπιςτήμης, ἣ δοθεῖςα καὶ ληφθεῖςα 
παραμένει μὲν τῷ δεδωκότι, εύνεςτι δὲ τῷ λαβόντι ἣ αὐτή. 
Τούτου δὲ τὸ αἴτιον, ὦ ξένε, οὐδέν ἐετιν ἀνθρώπινον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι ἕξις τε καὶ οὐεία ἣ ἔχουςα τὴν ἐπιςτήμην ἣ αὐτή ἐετι 
παρά τε τῷ δεδωκότι θεῷ καὶ παρὰ τῷ εἰληφότι ἐμοὶ καὶ 
cot. Διὸ καὶ 6 Πλάτων τὴν ςοφίαν ὑπὸ ΤΤρομηθέως ἐλθεῖν 
εἰς ἀνθρώπους μετὰ φανοτάτου τινὸς πυρὸς ἔφη. 
XXX. 

A. Eici δ᾽ οὗτοι βίοι 6 μὲν πρώτου, ὁ δὲ δευτέρου θεοῦ. 
Δηλονότι ὁ μὲν πρῶτος θεὸς Ector ἑετώς, ὁ δὲ δεύτερος 
ἔμπαλίν éctt κινούμενος. Ὁ μὲν οὖν πρῶτος περὶ τὰ νοη- 
τά, ὃ δὲ δεύτερος περὶ τὰ νοητὰ καὶ αἰεθητά. Μὴ θαυμάςεῃς 
δ᾽ εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἔφην, πολὺ γὰρ ἔτι θαυμαςτότερον ἀκούςῃ. ᾿Αντὶ 
γὰρ τῆς προςούςης τῷ δευτέρῳ κινήςεως, τὴν προςοῦςαν 
τῷ πρώτῳ «τάειν φημὶ εἶναι κίνησιν εὐμφυτον᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἥ 
τε τάξις τοῦ κόεμου καὶ ἣ μονὴ ἣ ἀίδιος καὶ ἣ εωτηρία ἀνα- 


χεῖται εἰς τὰ ὅλα. 


Liber VI. 
XXXI. 

A. Ἐπειδὴ ἤδει ὁ Πλάτων παρὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις τὸν 
μὲν δημιουργὸν γιγνωςκόμενον μόνον, τὸν μέντοι πρῶτον 
νοῦν, ὅςτις καλεῖται αὐτὸ ὄν, παντάπαςειν ἀγνοούμενον παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς, διὰ τοῦτο οὕτως εἶπεν, ὥςπερ ἄν τις οὕτω λέγοι" 
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23. “O Men, the Mind which you dimly perceive, is 
not the First Mind; but before this Mind is another one, 
which is older and diviner.” 

32. THe DemiuRGE as PILort. 

Philosopher: A Pilot, who sails along in the midst of 
the sea, sits high on the rowing bench, and directs the 
ship by the rudder; his eyes and mind are directed up- 
wards through the ether to the constellations, and he 
finds his way on high through the sky, while below he 
is faring along through the sea. Similarly does the 
Creator adjust Matter, that it should not be injured nor 
broken up, by the harmony; he himself sits over this 
(matter) as over a ship on the sea (of matter); he 
directs this harmony (of adjusted matter) which sails 
along over the chaos, according to the Ideas; heaven- 
wards, he looks up to the God in the height, directing 
his eyes upon him. So he derives the critical (power of 
discernment) from the contemplation of the Divine, and 
the impulsive (motion) from his desire (for matter, see 
Fragm. 26). 

33. EverytHine 1s DEPENDENT ON THE IDEA OF 
THE Goon. 

6. Philosopher: Whatever participates in him, par- 
ticipates in him in nothing but in thought; in this manner 
alone will it profit by entrance unto the Good, but not 
otherwise. This thought is characteristic of the First 
alone. Now if this is to be found only in the Good, then 
would it betray foolishness of soul to hesitate in the 
matter from whom the other derives its color and good- 
ness. 

7. For if the Second (Divinity) is good, not from itself 
but from the First, how then would it be possible that 
he (the First) is not good, if the latter derives his good- 
ness from participation with the (other, the First), es- 
pecially as the Second participates in him (the First) 
specially because he is the Good? 

8. So Plato taught the sharply observant (auditor) by 
his statement, “That the Good is One.” 
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"Q ἄνθρωποι, ὃν tomdZete ὑμεῖς νοῦν, οὐκ ἔςτι πρῶτος, 
ἀλλὰ ἕτερος πρὸ τούτου νοῦς πρεεβύτερος καὶ θειότερος. 


XXXII 

A. Κυβερνήτης μέν που ἐν μέεῳ πελάγει φορούμενος 
ὑπὲρ πηδαλίων ὑψίζυγος τοῖς οἴαξι διϊθύνει τὴν ναῦν ἐφεζό- 
μενος, ὄμματα δὲ αὐτοῦ καὶ νοῦς εὐθὺ τοῦ αἰθέρος ξυντέ- 
ταται πρὸς τὰ μετάρεια, καὶ ἣ δδὸς αὐτῷ ἄνω δι᾽ οὐρα- 
νοῦ ἄπειει, πλέοντι κάτω κατὰ τὴν θάλατταν᾽ οὕτω καὶ ὃ 
δημιουργὸς τὴν ὕλην, τοῦ μήτε διακροῦςαι, μήτε ἀποπλαγ- 
χθῆναι αὐτήν, ἁρμονίᾳ ξυνδηςάμενος, αὐτὸς μὲν ὑπὲρ ταύ- 
τῆς ἵδρυται, οἷον ὑπὲρ νεὼς ἐπὶ θαλάττης, τῆς ὕλης" τὴν 
ἁρμονίαν δὲ ἰθύνει ταῖς ἰδέαις οἰακίζων, βλέπει τε ἀντὶ τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ εἰς τὸν ἄνω θεὸν προεαγόμενον αὐτοῦ τὰ ὄμματα, 
λαμβάνει τε τὸ μὲν κριτικὸν ἀπὸ τῆς θεωρίας, τὸ δὲ ὁρμη- 
τικὸν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐφέςεως. 

ΧΧΧΠΙ. 

Α. Μετέχει δὲ αὐτοῦ τὰ μετίεχοντα ἐν ἄλλῳ μὲν οὐδενί, 
ἐν δὲ μόνῳ τῷ φρονεῖν᾽ ταύτῃ ἄρα καὶ τῆς ἀγαθοῦ ευμ- 
βάςεως ὀνίναιτ᾽ ἄν, ἄλλως δ᾽ οὔ. Καὶ μὲν δὴ τὸ φρονεῖν 
τοῦτο δὲ ευντετύχηκε μόνῳ τῷ πρώτῳ. Ὑφ᾽ οὗ οὖν τὰ 
ἄλλα ἀποχραίνεται καὶ ἀγαθοῦται, ἐὰν τοῦτο ἐκείνῳ μόνον 
μόνῳ προςῇ, ἀβελτέρας ἂν εἴη ψυχῆς ἔτι ἀμφιλογεῖν. Εἰ 
γὰρ ἀγαθός éctiv ὃ δεύτερος οὐ παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, παρὰ δὲ τοῦ 
πρώτου, πῶς οἷόν τε ὑφ᾽ οὗ μετουείας ἐςτὶν οὗτος ἀγα- 
θός, μὴ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι, ἄλλως τε κἂν τύχῃ αὐτοῦ ὡς ἀγαθοῦ 
μεταλαχὼν 6 δεύτερος; Οὕτω τοι ὁ Πλάτων ἐκ ευλλογιςμοῦ 
τῷ ὀξὺ βλέποντι ἀπέδωκε, τὸ ἀγαθὸν ὅτι ἐςτὶν ἕν. 
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34. Even THE CREATOR DEPENDENT FROM THE IDEA 
OF THE Goon. 

That this is so, Plato has expressed in different ways ; 
for in the Timaeus (10) he used the popular manner of 
expression, and said that he was “good;” but in his 
Republic (vii.14), he speaks of the “Idea of the Good.” 
Thus the Good would also be the Idea of the Creator, 
because he appears to us good through participation in 
the First and Only. 

10. Just as one says, that men are formed according 
to the Idea of Man, and cattle after the Idea of Cattle, 
and the horses, after the Idea of the Horse, so is it also 
probably with the Creator; for if the latter is good only 
because of his participation in the goodness of the First 
Good, then would the First Mind, as the Good-in-itself, 
be its Idea (or model). 

35a. Birty as WETNESS. 

For they believed that, as Numenius says, the souls 
hovered over the divinely inspired water. That is why 
the Prophet (Moses, Gen. i. 2) said, “The Spirit of God 
hovered over the Water.” Similarly, for this reason, 
did the Egyptians (believe) that all the demons did not 
stand on firm ground, but all on a ship. This applies to 
the sun, and to all the Demons who (should?) know 
that all the souls that descend towards birth have a 
hankering for wetness. That is why Heraclitus said that 
“Tt was not death, but an enjoyment for souls to become 
humid.” So the fall into generation was a delight for 
them. In another place he says that we lived the death 
of those souls, and that those souls lived our death. 
Likewise the Poet (Homer, Odd. vi. 201; ix. 43) named 
the (souls) which were in generation wet (dieros means 
both living and wet), because they had souls wetted 
through,—seeing that water serves as nourishment for 
one part of the plants. 
35b. Homer SHOULD BE INTERPRETED ALLEGORICALLY. 

It seems to me also that the partisans of Numenius are 
not far from the truth in their assumption that in Homer’s 
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XXXIV. 

A. Ταῦτα δὲ οὕτως ἔχοντα ἔθηκεν ὁ Πλάτων ἄλλῃ καὶ 
ἄλλῃ χωρίςας᾽ ἰδίᾳ μὲν γὰρ τὸν κυκλικὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ δημιουρ- 
yoo ἐγράψατο ἐν Τιμαίῳ εἰπών ᾿Αγαθὸς ἦν. ἐν δὲ τῇ ΠΠολι- 
τείᾳ τὸ ἀγαθὸν εἶπεν ἀγαθοῦ ἰδέαν, ὡς δὴ τοῦ δημιουργοῦ 
ἰδέαν odcav τὸ ἀγαθόν, ὅτι πέφανται ἡμῖν ἀγαθὸς μετου- 
cia τοῦ πρώτου τε καὶ μόνου. “ὥςπερ γὰρ ἄνθρωποι μὲν 
λέγονται τυπωθέντες ὑπὸ τῆς ἀνθρώπου ἰδέας, βόες δ᾽ ὑπὸ 
τῆς βοός, ἵπποι δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ἵππου ἰδέας" οὕτω καὶ εἰκότως 
ὃ δημιουργός" οὗ, εἴπερ Ecti μετουείᾳ τοῦ πρώτου ἀγαθοῦ 
ἀγαθός, ἰδέα ἂν εἴη ὃ πρῶτος νοῦς, ὧν αὐτοαγαθόν. 


XXXV. 


“‘Hyodvto γὰρ προειζάνειν τῷ ὕδατι τὰς ψυχὰς θεοπνόῳ 
ὄντι, ὥς φηειν ὁ Νουμήνιος, διὰ τοῦτο λέγων καὶ τὸν προ- 
φήτην εἰρηκέναι, ἐπιφέρεεθαι ἐπάνω τοῦ ὕδατος θεοῦ πνεῦ- 
μα’ τούς τε Αἰγυπτίους διὰ τοῦτο τοὺς δαίμονας ἅπαντας 
οὐχ ἑςτάναι ἐπὶ ctepeod, ἀλλὰ πάντας ἐπὶ πλοίου, καὶ τὸν 
ἥλιον καὶ ἁπλῶς πάντας, οὕςτινας εἰδέναι χρὴ τὰς ψυχὰς 
ἐπιποτωμένας τῷ ὑγρῷ, τὰς εἰς γένεειν κατιούςας᾽ ὅθεν καὶ 
Ἡράκλειτον ψυχῆῇςει φάναι τέρψιν, μὴ θάνατον, ὑγρῇει γενέ- 
ςθαι᾿ τέρψιν δὲ εἶναι αὐταῖς τὴν εἰς τὴν Yévectv πτῶςειν᾽ 
ἀλλαχοῦ δὲ φάναι, ζῆν hudc τὸν ἐκείνων θάνατον καὶ ζῆν 
ἐκείνας τὸν ἡμέτερον θάνατον. παρὸ καὶ διεροὺς τοὺς ἐν 
γενέςει ὄντας καλεῖν τὸν ποιητήν, τοὺς διύγρους τὰς ψυχὰς 
ἔχοντας" ταῖς δὲ τῶν φυτῶν τροφὴ τὸ ὕδωρ. 


Cap. 34: Οὐ γὰρ ἀπὸ εκοποῦ οἶμαι καὶ τοῖς περὶ Νου- 
μήνιον ἐδόκει ᾿Οδυςςεὺς εἰκόνα φέρειν “Θμήρῳ κατὰ τὴν 
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Odyssey Odysseus is the representation of a man who 
has passed through repeated generations (or incarna- 
tions), and thus has progressed to those who are beyond 
the wave and the infinite ocean (Od. xi. 122, 123): 

“Until you have reached the men who do not know 

the Sea, 

And eat no food mingled with salt.” 

(Evidently) “sea” and “salt” denote, even with Plato, 
material substance. 


36. THe Cosmic TrIuNITy. 


Numenius, who teaches three Gods, calls the First 
Father; the Second Creator, and the Third Creature; 
for, according to his opinion, the world is the Third 
God. According to him, therefore the Creator is double, 
(consisting) out of the First and Second God; but the 
Third is the Created; for it is better to speak thus, than 
as yon (Numenius), poetically, Fore-father, Offspring, 
and Descendant. 


460. Numentus UNITES THE SUPER-EXISTENCE WITH 
EXISTENCE. 


Further does Numenius group together (1) that which 
is free from all difference, and (2) what stands be- 
neath and thereafter. 


36c. Numentus DisTINGUISHES THE FIRST AND SECOND 
Divinity. 


(Numenius) asserts a double Creating Divinity, the 
one Father, but the other Creator. 


37. INNER RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GoD AND THE WorLD. 


Numenius, Kronius and Amelius teach that every- 
thing that is intelligible and perceptible participates in 
the Ideas; but Porphyry asserts this only of the Per- 
ceptible. 
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Ὀδύεςειαν τοῦ διὰ τῆς ἐφεξῆς yevécewe διερχομένου καὶ 
οὕτως ἀποκαθιςεταμένου εἰς τοὺς ἔξω παντὸς κλύδωνος καὶ 
θαλάςεης ἀπείρους, 

εἰςόκε τοὺς ἀφίκηαι, οἵ οὐκ ἴεαει θάλαςεςαν 

ἀνέρες οὐδέ θ᾽ ἅλεςει μεμιγμένον εἶδαρ ἔδουειν. 
ἸΠόντος δὲ καὶ OdAacca καὶ κλύδων καὶ παρὰ Πλάτωνι ἣ 
ὑλικὴ εὐεταεις. 


ΧΧΧΥ͂Ι. 

Νουμήνιος μὲν γὰρ τρεῖς dvupvicac θεοὺς πατέρα μὲν 
καλεῖ τὸν πρῶτον, ποιητὴν δὲ τὸν δεύτερον, ποίημα δὲ τὸν 
tpitov' ὁ γὰρ Kdcuoc κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 6 τρίτος ἐςτὶ θεός" ὥςτε 
ὁ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν δημιουργὸς διττός, 6 τε πρῶτος καὶ ὃ δεύτε- 
ρος θεός, τὸ δὲ δημιουργούμενον 6 Tpitoc’ ἄμεινον γὰρ 
τοῦτο λέγειν ἢ ὡς ἐκεῖνός Myciv τραγῳδῶν, πάππον, ἔγγο- 
νον, ἀπόγονον. 


.... ἔτι δὲ τὸ πάςης ἐξηρημένον εχήςεως ευντάττει τοῖς 
ὑπ΄ αὐτὸ καὶ μετ΄ αὐτό". ... 


«.ος καθάπερ ἐνταῦθα διττόν, φηςι, τὸ δημιουργικόν, τὸ 
μὲν πατήρ, τὸ δὲ ποιητής. 


XXXVI. 
A , ae - Ν A a 
Noupnviw μὲν οὖν καὶ Kpoviw καὶ ᾿Αμελίῳ καὶ τὰ νοητὰ 
καὶ τὰ αἰςθητὰ πάντα μετέχειν ἀρέςκει τῶν ἰδεῶν, ΤΤορφυρίῳ 
δὲ μόνα τὰ αἰεθητά. 
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38. Existence Itserr Nor Mincrep witH Matter. 

Among all those who defend the birth of the Divinities, 
we may say that they either teach that Existence is 
mingled with Matter, ...or that Existence is not 
mingled with Matter, the mingling being limited to its 
dynamic (Powers), and energies, as teach the partisans 
of Numenius. 


63. THE Wortp or Ipgas 1s LocaTED WITHIN THE 
SEconpD Gop. 

But if, as writes Amelius, and before him, Numenius, 
there is participation (in true Existence, not only in the 
Perceptible), but also in the Intelligible, then would the 
Forms exist in the latter also. 


39. Mutuat RELATION oF THE TRIAD. 
Numenius relates the First (Mind) to that which is 
really alive; and says, that it thinks, out of desire to the 
Second (God). The Second Mind he relates to the First, 
and asserts that it becomes creative out of desire for the 
third ; and the Third he relates to the (human) Thinking. 


40. Lire 1s CONCATENATION AMONG THE Laws or LIFE. 


Numenius, who believes that everything is thoroughly 
mingled together, considers that nothing is simple. 


II. CONCERNING THE MYSTERY-TEACHINGS 
OF PLATO. 


41. THe ῬΕΟΒΙῈΜ ΟΕ SINCERITY. 


If Plato had undertaken to write about the theology of 
the Athenians, and then, in bitterness, had accused them 
of the mutual discord of the Divinities, and their incests, 
and devouring of their own children, and of deeds of 
vengeance of fathers and brothers;—if Plato had 
brought up all this in open and unreserved accusations, 
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XXXVI. 

Περὶ δὲ ἁπάντων τῶν κατευθυνόντων τὴν γένεειν θεῶν 
λέγωμεν, ὡς οὔτε τὴν οὐείαν ἔχουει τῇ ὕλῃ ευμμεμιγμένην, 
καθάπερ φαεὶν οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ctodc ...... οὔτε τὴν μὲν 
οὐείαν ἔχουςιν ἀμιγῆ πρὸς τὴν ὕλην, τὰς δὲ δυνάμεις καὶ 
τὰς ἐνεργείας ἀναμεμιγμένας πρὸς αὐτήν, ὡς οἱ περὶ Νου- 
μήνιον λέγουειν. 

LXIIl. 

εἴ δ᾽ We ᾿Αμέλιος γράφει, καὶ mpd ᾿Αμελίου Νουμήνιος, 

μέθεξίς ἐετι κἂν τοῖς νοητοῖς, εἶεν ἂν εἰκόνες καὶ ἐν αὐτοῖς. 


ΧΧΧΙΧ. 

Νουμήνιος δὲ τὸν μὲν πρῶτον (sc. νοῦν) κατὰ τὸ ὃ ἔςτι 
ζῷον τάττει καί φηςιν ἐν προςχρήςει τοῦ δευτέρου νοεῖν, 
τὸν δὲ δεύτερον κατὰ τὸν πρῶτον νοῦν καὶ τοῦτον αὖ ἐν 
προςχρήςει τοῦ τρίτου δημιουργεῖν, τὸν δὲ τρίτον κατὰ τὸν 
διανοούμενον. 

XL. 

Νουμήνιος μὲν οὖν πάντα μεμίχθαι οἰόμενος οὐδὲν οἴεται 

εἶναι ἁπλοῦν. 


ΠΕΡῚ ΤΩΝ ΠΑΡᾺ ITLATQNI 
AITOPPHTQN. 
ΧΙ. 

Εἰ μὲν γράφειν ὑποτεινάμενος 6 Πλάτων περὶ τῆς θεο- 
λογίας τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων εἶτα ἐδυςχέραινεν αὐτῇ καὶ κατη- 
γόρει ἐχούεῃ «τάςεις μὲν πρὸς ἀλλήλους, τέκνων δὲ τῶν 
μὲν μίξεις, τῶν δὲ ἐδωδάς, τῶν δὲ ἀντὶ τούτων πατράει 
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then according to my opinion he would have given them 
an occasion to commit another wrong, and to kill him, 
like Socrates. 

2. Now (Plato) did not indeed desire to retain life 
more than to tell the truth; but as he saw that he might 
live in security, and also tell the truth, so he represented 
the Athenians under the form of Eutyphro, a boastful and 
foolish man, who spoke about the divinities as badly as 
anybody else; but his own teachings he laid into the mouth 
of Socrates, whom he represented in his genuine form, 
as he was wont to confute every person with whom 
he associated. 


59. NUMENIUS AS REVEALER OF THE ELEUSYNIAN 
MysrTERIEs. 


Among the philosophers Numenius was one of the 
most eager for Mysteries. A dream announced to him 
that the Divinities were offended, because he had pub- 
lished the Eleusynian mysteries by interpretation. He 
dreamed, namely, that the Eleusynian divinities, garbed 
like prostitutes, stood before a public house of ill fame; 
and as he was wondering how the Goddesses came to 
such an ignominious attire, they had angrily answered 
that by himself they had been violently torn out of the 
sanctuary of their modesty, and had been exposed for 
hire to every passer-by. 


III. THE INITIATE 
(OR, THE HOOPOE, THE BIRD OF PROG- 


NOSTICATION). 
(See Phaedo, 77). 


42. STRAINED EtyMOLocIcaL INTERPRETATIONS, 


Apollo is called the Delphian because he enlightens 
with clear light what is dark, and demonstrates it in the 
clear light, ek tou deloun aphane: or, as Numenius pre- 
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τιμωρίας ἀδελφῶν τε ἀδελφοῖς ὑμνούςῃ, καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα. 
εἴπερ 6 Πλάτων ταυτὶ λαβὼν εἰς τὸ φανερὸν κατηγόρει, 
παραςχεῖν ἂν δοκεῖ μοι τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις αἰτίαν πάλιν κακοῖς 
γενέεθαι ἀποκτείναςι καὶ αὐτὸν ὥςπερ τὸν ζωκράτην. Ἐπεὶ 
δὲ ζῆν μὲν οὐκ ἂν προείλετο μᾶλλον ἢ ἀληθεύειν, ἑώρα 
δὲ ζῆν τε καὶ ἀληθεύειν ἀεφαλῶς δυνηςόμενος, ἔθηκεν ἐν 
μὲν τῷ εχήματι τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὸν Εὐθύφρονα, ὄντα ἄνδρα 
ἀλαζόνα καὶ κοάλεμον, καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος θεολογεῖ κακῶς, 
αὐτὸν δὲ τὸν (ζωκράτην ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τε καὶ ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ εχημα- 
τιςμῷ, ἐν ᾧπερ εἰωθότως ἤλεγχεν Exdctw προςομιλῶν. 


LIX. 

Numenio denique inter philosophos occultorum curiosiori 
offensam numinum, quod Eleusinia sacra interpretando vulga- 
verit, somnia prodiderunt, viso sibi ipsas Eleusinias deas 
habitu meretricio ante apertum lupanar videre prostantes, 
admirantique et causas non convenientis numinibus turpi- 
tudinis consulenti respondisse iratas, ab ipso se de adyto 


pudicitiae suae vi abstractas et passim adeuntibus prostitutas. 


EMO®.  ΠΟΠΤΗΣ ἢ 
XLII. 
᾿Απόλλωνα δέλφιον vocant, quod quae obscura sunt clari- 
tudine lucis ostendit, ἐκ τοῦ δηλοῦν ἀφανῆ, aut, ut Numenio 


placet, quasi unum et solum. Ait enim prisca Graecorum 
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fers the one, and only. He asserts, indeed, that in the 
ancient Greek language adelphos meant only; and 
from this is derived the word for brother, adelphos, 
because he is no longer the only one. 


43. THE Sout 1s RETAINED IN THE Bopy as IN A 
Prison, By IMPULSIVE Passion. 


According to all these rules, we will easily be able 
to demonstrate that neither does the Good signify the 
prison (of which Plato’ speaks in Phaedo 16), as some 
say, nor impulsive passion, as says Numenius (Crat. 43). 


IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY 
OF THE SOUL. 


44. THe Sout 1s IMMaTERIAL AND INCORPOREAL. 


(Because) bodies, according to their own nature, are 
changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divisible, and 
nothing unchangeable remains in them, there is evidently 
need of a principle that would lead them, gather them, 
and bind them fast together; and this we name Soul. 
If then the soul were a body of any kind of constitu- 
tion, even if it were as small as (an atom,) what would 
then hold that together? For we said that every body 
needed some principle that would hold the body to- 
gether, and so on into infinity, until we should reach 
the incorporeal. 


If however one should say, as the Stoics do, that a 
certain tension inhered in the bodies, which moved them 
simultaneously inward and outward, the outward motion 
effecting size and quality, while the inward motion 
effected unification and Being, then we still would have 
to ask, inasmuch as every motion derives from some 
force, which is this force, and in what does it consist? 
Now if this force also is any sort of matter, we would 
still need the same arguments. But if it were not matter 
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lingua δέλφον ‘unum’ vocari, ‘unde et frater, inquit, ἀδελφὸς 


dicitur, quasi iam non unus’. 


XLUI. 


Ὅτι τούτοις χρώμενοι τοῖς κανόει ῥᾳδίως διελέγξυμεν, 
ὡς οὔτε τἀγαθόν ἐςτιν ἣ φρουρά, ὥς τινες, οὔτε ἣ ἡδονή, 
ὡς Νουμήνιος. 


ΠΕΡῚ ΑΦΘΑΡΣΙΑΣ ΦΎΥΧΗΣ. 
XLIV. 


Τὰ εὠματα τῇ οἰκείᾳ φύςει τρεπτά τε ὄντα καὶ cKedacTa 
διόλου καὶ εἰς ἄπειρον τμητά, μηδενὸς ἐν αὐτοῖς ἀμεταβλή- 
του ὑπολειπομένου, δεῖται τοῦ cuvexovtoc καὶ ευνάγοντος 
καὶ ὥςπερ ευςφίγγοντος καὶ ευγκρατοῦντος αὐτά, ὅπερ ψυχὴν 
λέγομεν. Εἰ τοίνυν cud éctiv ἣ ψυχὴ οἷον δή ποτε, εἰ καὶ 
λεπτομερέετατον, τί πάλιν ἐςτὶ τὸ ευνέχον ἐκείνην; ἐδείχθη 
γὰρ πᾶν cua δεῖεθαι τοῦ ευνέχοντος, καὶ οὕτως εἰς ἄπει- 
ρον, ἕως ἂν καταντήςωμεν εἰς ἀςώματον. Εἰ δὲ λέγοιεν 
καθάπερ οἱ (τωικοί, τονικήν τινα εἶναι κίνηειν περὶ τὰ 
εώματα εἰς τὸ εἴεω ἅμα κινουμένην καὶ εἰς τὸ ἔξω, καὶ τὴν 
μὲν εἰς τὸ ἔξω μεγεθῶν καὶ ποιοτήτων ἀποτελεετικὴν εἶναι, 
τὴν δὲ εἰς τὸ εἴεω ἑνώςεεως καὶ οὐείας, ἐρωτητέον αὐτούς, 
ἐπειδὴ πᾶςα κίνηεις ἀπό τινός éctt δυνάμεως, τίς ἣ δύνα- 


μις αὕτη καὶ ἐν τίνι οὐείωται; Εἰ μὲν οὖν καὶ ἣ δύναμις αὕτη 
Guthrie: Numenius von Apamea 6 
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as such, and if it were only material,—for what is only 
material is something different from matter, for we call 
material that which only participates in matter,—what 
then is this in which Matter participates? Is it itself 
again matter, or not matter? If it is matter, how could 
it be material and still not be matter? But if it is not 
matter then it surely is immaterial. If then it is im- 
material, then is it no body, for all bodies are material. 


Should it be said, however, that because bodies have 
three dimensions, then must also the soul, as it penetrates 
the whole body, be of triple extension, and therefore in 
any case be a body, then would we have to answer that 
although every body has three dimensions, yet not every- 
thing that has three dimensions is a body. For quantity 
and quality, which in themselves are incorporeal, may 
under certain circumstances be reckoned quantatively. 
Likewise the soul, which in itself is non-extensive, might 
be considered as tridimensional in case that by chance it 
had happened into something tridimensional. 


Further, every body is either moved from within or 
from without; if from without, then is it inanimate; 
but if from within, then is it animated. Were the soul 
a body, and were it moved from without, then it is 
inanimate; but if from within, then it is animated. But 
it would be sheer nonsense to call the soul both animate 
and inanimate. Therefore the soul is no body. 


Further, if the soul is fed, then is it fed from the 
incorporeal, for the sciences are its food. But no body is 
fed from the incorporeal; therefore also is the soul no 
body; this was the deduction of Xenocrates. But if it 
is not fed, and the body of every living being is fed, then 
also is the soul no body. 
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ὕλη tic ἐςτι, τοῖς αὐτοῖς πάλιν χρηςόμεθα λόγοις" εἰ δὲ 
οὐχ ὕλη, ἀλλ᾽ ἔνυλον (ἕτερον δέ ἐετι τὸ ἔνυλον παρὰ τὴν 
ὕλην᾽ τὸ γὰρ μετέχον ὕλης ἔνυλον λέγεται), τί ποτε ἄρα 
ἐςτὶ τὸ μετέχον τῆς ὕλης; πότερον ὕλη καὶ αὐτὸ ἢ ἄυλον; 
εἰ μὲν οὖν ὕλη, πῶς ἔνυλον καὶ οὐχ ὕλη; εἰ δὲ οὐχ ὕλη, 
ἄυλον ἄρα, εἰ δὲ ἄυλον, οὐ cua πᾶν γὰρ cHpa ἔνυλον. 
Εἰ δὲ λέγοιεν, ὅτι τὰ εώματα τριχῆ διαςτατά ἐςτι, καὶ ἣ 
ψυχὴ δὲ δι᾽ ὅλου διήκουςα τοῦ εώματος, τριχῆ διαςτατή ἐςτι, 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πάντως καὶ cHua, ἐροῦμεν, ὅτι πᾶν μὲν cua 
τριχῆ διαςτατόν, οὐ πᾶν δὲ τὸ τριχῆ διαςτατὸν εὦμα. καὶ 
γὰρ τὸ ποςὸν καὶ τὸ ποιόν, ἀεώματα ὄντα καθ᾽ ἑαυτά, κατὰ 
ευμβεβηκὸς ἐν ὄγκῳ ποςοῦται. οὕτως οὖν καὶ τῇ ψυχῇ 
καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν μὲν mpdcecti τὸ ἀδιάςτατον, κατὰ ευμβεβηκὸς 
δὲ τῷ ἐν ᾧ ἐςτι τριχῆ διαςτατῷ ὄντι ευνθεωρεῖται καὶ αὐτὴ 
τριχῆ διαετατή. Ἔτι πᾶν cpa ἢ ἔξωθεν κινεῖται ἢ ἔνδο- 
θεν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν ἔξωθεν, ἀναγκαίως ἄψυχον Ectat, εἰ δὲ 
ἔνδοθεν, ἔμψυχον. Εἰ δὲ cya ἣ ψυχή, εἰ μὲν ἔξωθεν κι- 
voito, ἄψυχός éctiv’ εἰ δὲ ἔνδοθεν, ἔμψυχος. ἄτοπον δὲ 
καὶ τὸ ἔμψυχον καὶ τὸ ἄψυχον λέγειν τὴν ψυχήν᾽ οὐκ ἄρα 
εὦμα ἣ ψυχή. Ἔτι ἣ ψυχὴ εἰ μὲν τρέφεται, ὑπὸ ἀετωμάτου 
τρέφεται, τὰ γὰρ μαθήματα τρέφει αὐτήν᾽ οὐδὲν δὲ cua 
ὑπὸ ἀςωμάτου τρέφεται οὐκ ἄρα εὦμα ἣ ψυχή᾽ (Ξενο- 
κράτης οὕτω cuviyev)’ εἰ δὲ μὴ τρέφεται, πᾶν δὲ CHa ζώου 


τρέφεται, οὐ εὦμα ἣ ψυχή. 
6* 
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45. NuMENius TELLS MarvELLous STORIES. 

That men have, at times, experienced incredible and 
improbable experiences, has been the statement of many 
Greeks; not only of such of whom it might be suspected 
that they were indulging in myths, but also of such as 
have demonstrated that they have carried on philosophy 
seriously, and relate the truth of what has actually hap- 
pened to them. Such have we read in the works of 
Chrysippos of Soloi, and the Pythagorean Numenius, 
in the second book of his treatise on the Indestructibility, 
of the Soul. 


46. Tue Sout 1s EXPLAINED MATHEMATICALLY. 

Before those, who earlier than we have attempted to 
explain the nature of the soul mathematically as some 
medium between the natural and the supernatural, it is 
asserted by those who call the soul a number, that it 
consists of unity, as something indivisible, and of the 
indefinite doubleness (manifold) as something divisible— 
Others, however, who conceive of the soul as of a 
geometrical figure, insist that it consists of a point and 
the divergence (either a Jocus and the divergence of two 
lines, or a centre and the radius of a circle) ; of which 
the first is indivisible, and the second divisible. Of the 
first opinion are the partisans of Aristander, Numenius, 
and the majority of the expounders; of the second 
opinoin is Severus. 


47. Tue LEGEND oF THE ATLANTEANS ONLY 
ALLEGORICAL, 

Several refer the story of the Atlanteans and the 
Athenians to the separation of the more beautiful souls, 
which receive their life from Athene (the goddess of 
wisdom), and the other creative souls, who are related 
to the (Neptune), the divinity which presides over birth. 
Thus does Numenius explain it. 

p. 26. Origen asserts that the whole story is an inven- 
tion and thus much did he grant the companions of 
Numenius. 
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XLV. 

ἸΠαράδοξα δὲ πράγματα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐπιφαίνεςθαί 
ποτε καὶ τῶν “Ελλήνων ἱετόρηςαν οὐ μόνον οἱ ὑπονοηθέντες 
ἂν We μυθοποιοῦντες, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ πολὺ ἐπιδειξάμενοι γνη- 
ciwc φιλοςοφεῖν καὶ φιλαλήθως ἐκτίθεεθαι τὰ εἰς αὐτοὺς 
φθάςαντα. Τοιαῦτα δ᾽ ἀνέγνωμεν παρὰ τῷ (ολεῖ Χρυείππῳ 
cesses. καὶ τῷ ἸΤυθαγορείῳ Νουμηνίῳ ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ 
περὶ ἀφθαρείας ψυχῆς. 

XLVI. 

Τῶν δὲ πρὸ ἡμῶν οἱ μὲν μαθηματικὴν ποιοῦντες τὴν οὐ- 
ciav τῆς ψυχῆς We μέςην τῶν τε φυεικῶν καὶ τῶν ὑπερ- 
φυῶν, οἱ μὲν ἀριθμὸν αὐτὴν εἰπόντες ἐκ μονάδος ποιοῦειν 
ὡς ἀμερίετου καὶ ἐκ τῆς ἀορίετου δυάδος We μεριετῆς᾽ οἱ 
δὲ ὧς γεωμετρικὴν ὑπόεςταειν οὖςαν ἐκ εημείου καὶ διαςτά- 
cewc, τοῦ μὲν ἀμεροῦς, τῆς δὲ μεριςτῆς᾽ τῆς μὲν προτέρας 
εἰεὶ δόξης οἱ περὶ ᾿Αρίετανδρον καὶ Νουμήνον καὶ ἄλλοι 
πλεῖετοι τῶν ἐξηγητῶν, τῆς δὲ δευτέρας (εβῆρος. 


ΧΙΊΙΙ. 

Οἱ δὲ (τὴν περὶ ᾿Ατλαντίνων καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων ἱετορίαν ἀνα- 
πέμπουειν) εἰς ψυχῶν διάεταειν καλλιόνων καὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
τροφίμων καὶ γενεςιουργῶν ἄλλων, at καὶ τῷ τῆς γενέεεως 
ἐφόρῳ θεῷ προεήκουςι᾽ καὶ Ect τῆς ἐξηγήςεως ταύτης 
Νουμήνιος. 

p. 26: ᾿Ωριγένης δὲ πεπλάςθαι μὲν ἔλεγε τὸ διήγημα καὶ 
τοςοῦτόν ye ευνεχώρει τοῖς ἀμφὶ τὸν Νουμήνιον (ad Plat. 
Tim. p. 21 A). 
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62a. SOUL-STRUGGLE BEFORE INCARNATION. 
These theologians and Plato teach that before the 
souls descend into material bodies, they must go through 
a struggle with the physical demons who are of western 
nature, inasmuch as, according to the belief of the 
Egyptians, the West is the abode of harmful demons. 


62b. PorPHyRY FOLLOWS THE TEACHINGS OF NUMENIUS. 

Of this opinion is Porphyry, of whom we would be 
very much surprised if he asserted any teaching differ- 
ing from that of Numenius. 


64. Tue Evit Demons DeEticut ΙΝ SACRIFICIAL SMOKE. 

I remember having read in the book of a certain 
Pythagorean, where he was expounding the hidden 
meanings of the Poet (Homer), that the prayer of 
Chryses to Apollo, and the plague which Apollo sent 
down upon the Greeks, were proofs that Homer knew 
of certain evil demons, who delight in sacrificial smoke; 
and who, as reward to the sacrificer, grant them the ruin 
of others as answer to their prayers. 


61. NUMENIUS AS VULGARIZER OF THE SERAPIS 
Mysteries. 

In the books of the Pythagorean Numenits we read 
a description of the formation of (Serapis). The latter 
was said to participate in the being of everything that 
is produced by nature, animals and plants. So one could 
see that he was erected into a divinity not only by the 
sculptors, with the aid of profane mysteries, and magic 
means that evoke demons, but also by magicians and 
sorcerers, and of the demons evoked by their incanta- 
tions. 

48. ALL In ALL. 


Some (philosophers) locate in the divisible soul the 
whole intelligible world, the Gods, the Demons, and the 
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τ 


{Χ}1]. 


Πρὶν δὲ εἰς τὰ cteped εὦματα τὰς ψυχὰς κατελθεῖν πό- 
λεμον παραδίδωςει τῶν ψυχῶν πρὸς τοὺς ὑλικοὺς δαίμονας, 
otc τῇ ducer mpocwKeiwcev’ ἐπεὶ καὶ ἣ δύεις, ὡς ἔλεγον 
Αἰγύπτιοι, τόπος ἐετὶ δαιμόνων κακωτικῶν. ἐπὶ δὲ ταύτης 
ἔςτι τῆς οἰήςεως ὁ φιλόςοφος Πορφύριος, ὃν καὶ θαυμάςειεν 
ἄν τις εἰ ἕτερα λέγει τῆς Νουμηνίου παραδόςεως. 


LXIV. 


Μέμνημαι δὲ παρά τινι τῶν ἸΤυθαγορείων ἀναγράψαντι 
περὶ τῶν ἐν ὑπονοίᾳ παρὰ τῷ ποιητῇ λελεγμένων, ἀνα- 
γνούς, ὅτι τὰ τοῦ Χρύςου πρὸς τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα ἔπη, καὶ 6 
ἐξ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἐπιπεμφθεὶς τοῖς Ἕλληει λοιμός, διδάεκει, 
ὅτι ἠπίετατο “Ὅμηρος πονηρούς τινας δαίμονας, χαίροντας 
ταῖς κνίεςαις καὶ ταῖς θυείαις, μιεθοὺς ἀποδιδόναι τοῖς 
θύςαει τὴν ἑτέρων φθοράν, εἰ τοιοῦτο οἱ θύοντες εὔχοιντο. 


1Χ]. 

᾿Ανέγνωμεν δὲ παρὰ Νουμηνίῳ τῷ ΤΠυθαγορείῳ περὶ τῆς 
καταςκευῆς αὐτοῦ, ὧς ἄρα πάντων τῶν ὑπὸ φύςεεως διοι- 
κουμένων μετέχει οὐςείας ζῴων καὶ φυτῶν᾽ ἵνα δόξῃ μετὰ 
τῶν ἀτελέετων τελετῶν καὶ τῶν καλουςῶν δαίμονας μαγγα- 
νειῶν οὐχ ὑπὸ ἀγαλματοποιῶν μόνων καταςκευάζεεθαι θεὸς 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὸ μάγων καὶ φαρμακῶν καὶ τῶν ἐπῳδαῖς αὐτῶν 
κηλουμένων δαιμόνων. 


XLVI. 
Oitivec καὶ ἐν τῇ μεριςτῇ ψυχῇ τὸν νοητὸν κόςμον καὶ 
θεοὺς καὶ δαίμονας καὶ τἀγαθὸν καὶ πάντα τὰ πρεεβύτερα 
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Good, and everything that deserves reverence; likewise 
do they assert that all is in all; but this is in a manner 
such that each thing is in each in a manner suitable to 
its nature. Of this opinion is undoubtedly Numenius. 


49a. Lire 1s a BatTLe. 


Even among the Platonists many differ; for some, 
like Plotinos and Porphyry, comprehend the forms and 
the organic parts of life, and the energizings (of life?) 
into a single system and idea; but others, like Numenius, 
strive to conceive of it, as a battle. 


49b. Evin as AN ExTERNAL ACCRETION. 


p. 896. Of those who think otherwise are Numenius 
and Kronius, who think that evil is somehow added or 
grown to from the outside, and namely, from Matter. 


50. Att INCARNATIONS ARE OF EVIL. 


Some of the younger (philosophers) do not make this 
distinction. As they possess no distinguishing character- 
istic, they confuse indiscriminately the incarnation of all 
things, and assert boldly that they are all of evil; and 
especially the companions of Kronius, Numenius, and 
Harpocrates. 


51. THE Sour 15 INDISCERPTIBLY ONE WITH Gop. 


Numenius seems to teach the unification and the in- 
discerptibility of the soul with its source. 


52. PRESENTATION A CASUAL CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
Syntuetic Power ΟΕ THE SOUL. 


Numenius, who says that the synthetic power (of the 
soul) is receptive to energies; but that its power of 
presentation is a casual consequence; not its function 
or result, but a by-product. 
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ἐν αὐτῇ ἐνιδρύουει, καὶ ἐν maciv Wweadtwe πάντα εἶναι 
ἀποφαίνονται, οἰκείως μέντοι κατὰ τὴν αὐτῶν οὐείαν ἐν 
éxdctoic. Καὶ ταύτης τῆς δόξης ἀναμφιςεβητήτως μέν ἐετι 
Νουμήνιος. 

XLIX. 


Ἤδη τοίνυν καὶ ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς Πλατωνικοῖς πολλοὶ δια- 
«ταειάζουειν, οἱ μὲν εἰς μίαν εύὐνταξιν καὶ μίαν ἰδέαν τὰ 
εἴδη καὶ τὰ μόρια τῆς ζωῆς καὶ τὰ ἐνεργήματα ευνάγοντες, 
ὥςπερ Πλωτῖνός τε καὶ ΠΠορφύριος᾽ οἱ δὲ εἰς μάχην ταῦτα 
κατατείνοντες, ὥςπερ Νουμήνιος ..... Ρ. 896: Τῶν δ᾽ αὖ 
διϊςταμένων πρὸς τούτους καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν προςφυο- 
μένων προςτιθέντων ὁπωςοῦν τῇ ψυχῇ τὸ κακόν, ἀπὸ μὲν 
τῆς ὕλης Νουμηνίου καὶ Κρονίου πολλάκις... .. 


L. 

Τινὲς δὲ τῶν νεωτέρων οὐχ οὕτως διακρίνουειν. Οὐκ 
ἔχοντες δὲ «κοπὸν τῆς διαφορότητος εἰς ταὐτὸ ευγχέουει 
τὰς ἐνεωματώςεις τῶν ὅλων, κακὰς δ᾽ εἶναι πάςας διϊεχυ- 
ρίζονται, καὶ διαφερόντως οἱ περὶ Κρόνιόν τε καὶ Νουμή- 
νιον καὶ ἉΑρποκρατίωνα. 


LI. 
“Evweiv μὲν οὖν καὶ ταὐτότητα ἀδιάκριτον τῆς ψυχῆς 
πρὸς τὰς ἑαυτῆς ἀρχὰς πρεςβεύειν φαίνεται Νουμήνιος. 


111. 


Νουμήνιος δὲ τὴν ευγκαταθετικὴν δύναμιν παραδεκτι- 
κὴν ἐνεργειῶν φήςας εἶναι, εὐμπτωμα αὐτῆς φηειν εἶναι 
τὸ Mavtactikdv, οὐ μὴν ἔργον τε καὶ ἀποτέλεομα, ἀλλὰ πα- 
ρακολούθημα. 
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53. Numentus Assumes Two Souls, NOT 
SOUL-FUNCTIONS. 


Others, among whom is also Numenius, do not assume 
three parts of the soul, or at least two, namely, the 
rational and the irrational parts; but they think that we 
have two souls, a rational one, and an irrational one. 
Some of these again consider both immortal; others, 
only the rational. 


54. ALLEGORY OF THE CAVE OF THE NYMPHS. 


Numenius and his companion Kronius consider the 
Cave (of the Nymphs) an image and a symbol of the 
World. (They hold that) in the heaven there are two 
extremities ; there being nothing more southern than the 
winter-tropic, nor more northern, than the summer- 
tropic, the summer-tropic being that of Cancer, and the 
winter-tropic, that of Capricorn. Because the tropic 
of Cancer is in the greatest proximity to the earth, it 
was very properly ascribed to the moon, because the latter 
is nearest to the earth; but inasmuch as the southern 
pole is still invisible, to the tropic of Capricorn is as- 
cribed the most distant and highest of the planets 
(Saturn). 

Cap. 22. That is why the theologians asserted that 
these two, the Cancer and the Capricorn, are in reality 
two gates; For Plato asserted (Rep. x. 13) there were 
two openings, that of Cancer, through which souls de- 
scended, and that of Capricorn, through which they as- 
cended. Cancer is northern, and descending, Capricorn 
to the south, and ascending. The northern opening is 
for the souls that descend to birth. 


55. IMMORTALITY OF THE Forms or Matter. 


Some, like Numenius, represent as immortal every- 
thing, from the rational soul, to the soulless forms os 
inorganic nature (or habit, a Stoic term). 
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Lill. 

ἌΛλλλοι δέ, ὧν καὶ Νουμήνιος, οὐ τρία μέρη ψυχῆς μιᾶς 
ἢ δύο γε, τὸ λογικὸν καὶ ἄλογον, ἀλλὰ δύο ψυχὰς ἔχειν 
ἡμᾶς οἴονται [ὥςπερ καὶ ἄλλοι], τὴν μὲν λογικήν, τὴν δὲ 
ἄλογον᾽ ὧν πάλιν οἱ μὲν ἄμφω ἀθανάτουε, οἱ δὲ τὴν λο- 
γικὴν ἀθάνατον κτλ. 

LIV. 

Tod δὲ ἄντρου εἰκόνα καὶ εὐμβολόν φηει τοῦ κόεςμου 
φέροντος Νουμήνιος καὶ ὁ τούτου ἑταῖρος Κρόνιος, δύο 
εἶναι ἐν οὐρανῷ ἄκρα᾽ ὧν οὔτε νοτιώτερόν ἐετι τοῦ χειμε- 
ρινοῦ τροπικοῦ, οὔτε βορειότερον τοῦ θερινοῦ᾽ ἔςτι δ᾽ ὁ μὲν 
θερινὸς κατὰ καρκίνον, 6 δὲ χειμερινὸς κατ᾽ αἰγόκερων. καὶ 
προςγειότατος μὲν ὧν ἣμῖν 6 καρκίνος εὐλόγως τῇ προς- 
γειοτάτῃ ςελήνῃ ἀπεδόθη᾽ ἀφανοῦς δ᾽ ἔτι ὄντος τοῦ νο- 
τίου πόλου TH μακρὰν ἔτι ἀφεςτηκότι καὶ ἀνωτάτῳ τῶν 
πλανωμένων πάντων ὁ αἰγόκερως ἀπεδόθη [ἤγουν τῷ Κρό- 
vw] ..... cap. 22: δύο οὖν ταύτας ἔθεντο πύλας καρκίνον 
καὶ αἰγόκερων οἱ θεόλογοι᾽ Πλάτων δὲ δύο ετόμια ἔφη" 
τούτων δὲ καρκίνον μὲν εἶναι, dV οὗ κατίαειν αἱ ψυχαί, αἰ- 
γόκερων δέ, δι᾽ οὗ ἀνίαειν᾽ ἀλλὰ καρκίνος μὲν βόρειος καὶ 
καταβατικός, αἰγόκερως δὲ νότιος καὶ ἀναβατικός᾽ ἔςτι δὲ 
τὰ μὲν βόρεια ψυχῶν εἰς γένεειν κατιουςῶν. 


LV. 
Ὅτι οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ τῆς λογικῆς ψυχῆς ἄχρι τῆς ἀψύχου 
ἕξεως ἀπαθανατίζουειν, ὧς Νουμήνιος. 
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56. Att Sous Are IMMoRTAL. 


Among those who have spoken of the divisibility of 
the soul from the body, some declare that it is divisible 
from the body; the rational, the irrational, and the 
vegetative. So thought Numenius, who permitted himself 
to be misled by some expressions of Plato who (Phaedr. 
51) said, “every soul is immortal.” 


57. Process or Human DEGENERATION. 


(In contrast to an allegorical interpretation of the 
Platonic teaching of Metempsychosis, in Phaedo 70), it 
is assumed by Plotinos, Harpocrates, Amelius, Boethus, 
and Numenius, that when Plato speaks of a kite, he 
means nothing else than a kite; and likewise, when he 
speaks of a wolf, an ass, a monkey, or a swan. For they 
assert that it is possible that the soul should fill itself up 
with badness from the body, and become assimilated to 
the irrational creatures ; to whomsoever it has assimilated 
itself, to it does it strive; and the one enters into this, the 
other into the other animal. 


V. CONCERNING SPACE. 


(SEE FRAGMENT 11, AND PLATO, TIMAEUS, 
II-17.) 


58. NumeENius ALLEGORIZES OUT OF HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


But I know that Numenius, a man who has supremely 
well interpreted Plato, and who placed confidence in 
Pythagorean teachings,—in many passages of his writ- 
ings expounds utterances of Moses and the Prophets, and 
has interpreted them allegorically in a not improbable 
manner; as in his treatise On the Initiate, and in those 
about Numbers, and Space. 
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LVI. 

Τῶν δὲ χωριετὴν εἰρηκότων οἱ μὲν πᾶεςαν ψυχὴν χω- 
ριςτὴν εώματος εἰρήκαςει, καὶ τὴν λογικὴν καὶ τὴν ἄλογον 
καὶ τὴν φυτικήν᾽ οἷος ἦν Νουμήνιος πλανηθεὶς ἀπό τινων 
ῥηςειδίων Πλάτωνος, εἰπόντος ἐν Φαίδρῳ᾽ πᾶςα ψυχὴ ἀθά- 
νατος. 

LVII. 

Πλωτῖνος γοῦν καὶ ‘Aproxpatiwv, ᾿Αμέλιος καὶ Bondoc 
καὶ Νουμήνιος τὸν τοῦ Πλάτωνος ixtivov παραλαβόντες 
ἰκτῖνον παραδιδόαςει, καὶ τὸν λύκον λύκον καὶ ὄνον τὸν 
ὄνον, καὶ ὁ πίθηκος αὐτοῖς οὐκ ἄλλο ἢ τοῦτο καὶ 6 κύκνος 
οὐκ ἄλλο ἢ κύκνος νομίζεται: καὶ γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ εώματος 
κακίας ἐμπίπλαεθαι τὴν ψυχὴν δυνατὸν εἶναι λέγουει καὶ 
τοῖς ἀλόγοις ἐξεικάζεεθαι᾽ wh γοῦν ὡμοιώθη, κατὰ τοῦτο 
φέρεται, ἄλλη ἄλλο ζῷον ὑποδῦςκα. 


ΠΕΡῚ ΤΟΠΟΥ͂. 
LVI. 

Ἐγὼ δ᾽ οἶθα καὶ Νουμήνιον, ἄνδρα πολλῷ κρεῖττον din- 
γηςάμενον Πλάτωνα καὶ τῶν Πυθαγορείων δογμάτων πιςτεύ- 
cavTa, πολλαχοῦ τῶν ευγγραμμάτων αὐτοῦ ἐκτιθέμενον τὰ 
Μωυεέως καὶ τῶν προφητῶν καὶ οὐκ ἀπιθάνως αὐτὰ τρο- 
πολογοῦντα, ὥςπερ ἐν τῷ καλουμένῳ Ἔποπι καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
περὶ ἀριθμῶν καὶ ἐν τοῖς περὶ τόπου. 
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VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 


(SEE FRAGMENTS 10, 25, 44, 46, AND PLATO, 
TIMAEUS, 14.) 


60. PerHaps NuMENtus Taucut PyTHAGOREAN NUMER- 
ICAL CABALISM ABOUT THE SOUL. 


Theodorus, the philosopher of Asine, was permeated 
with the teachings of Numenius. He spins dreams about 
the birth of the soul in a rather original manner, busying 
himself with letters, their form, and numbers . . . mak- 
ing the universal or geometrical number out of the 
(fourfold) soul, inasmuch as the group of seven finds 
itself in the name of the soul, 


VII. FRAGMENT FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB- 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 
AMMONIUS SACCAS, 

66. ON THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE Sotit., 

(See Fr. 44-57.) 

Tt will suffice to oppose the arguments of Ammonius, 
teacher of Plotinus, and those of Numenius the Pyth- 
agorean, to that of all those who claim that the soul is 
material. These are the reasons: ‘Bodies, containing 
nothing unchangeable, are naturally subject to change, to 
dissolution, and to infinite divisions. They inevitably 
need some principle that may contain them, that may 
bind and strengthen their parts; this is the unifying prin- 
ciple that we call soul. But if the soul also is material, 
however subtle be the matter of which she may be com- 
posed, what could contain the soul herself, since we have 
just seen that all matter needs some principle to contain 
it? The same process will go continuously to infinity 
until we arrive at an immaterial substance.” 
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ΠΕΡῚ APIOMQN, 
LX. 

Θεόδορος δέ, ὁ ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αείνης φιλόςοφος, τῶν Νουμη- 
νείων λόγων ἐμφορηθεὶς καινοπρεπέετερον τοὺς περὶ τῆς 
ψυχογονίας διέθηκε λόγους, ἀπὸ τῶν γραμμάτων καὶ τῶν 
χαρακτήρων καὶ τῶν ἀριθμῶν. ποιούμενος τὰς ἐπιβολάς... 
ποιεῖν τὸν εύμπαντα ἀριθμὸν ἢ τὸν γεωμετρικὸν ἀριθμόν ... 
(τὴν τετρακτύν), TY... ἕπτας.... ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι τῆς ψυχῆς 
οὔεης. 


E NEMESIO 
LXVI. 


De Natura Humana, ii; vide Numenii Fr. 44-57. 
> ΄ A 
Κοινῇ μὲν οὖν πρὸς πάντας τοὺς λέγοντας σῶμα 
τὴν ψυχὴν, ἀρκέσει τὰ παρὰ ᾿Αμμωνίου τοῦ διδασ- 
Ῥ- 
κάλου Πλωτίνου, καί Νουμηνίου τοῦ Πυθαγορικοῦ 
lal > 7 * 
εἰρημένα, Eiot δὲ ταῦτα: Ta σώματα τῇ οἰκείᾳ φύ- 
> »¥ 
oe, τρεπτὰ ὄντα Kal σκεδαστὰ καὶ διόλου εἰς ἄπει- 
DY ὃ N 3 > a > λ »» ε λ 
pov τμητὰ, μηδενὸς ἐν αὐτοῖς ἀμεταβλήτου ὑπολει- 
A lal Ν , Ν 
πομένου, δεῖται τοῦ συντιθέντος καὶ συνάγοντος καὶ 
fal ‘ Lg 
ὥσπερ συσφίγγοντος καὶ συγκρατοῦντος αὐτὰ, ὅπερ 
Ν » 3 » A #3 ε Ὶ ε 
ψυχὴν λέγομεν, Et τοίνυν σῶμά ἐστιν 7 ψυχὴ οἷον- 
i Ν 
δήποτε, εἰ καὶ λεπτομερέστατον, τί πάλιν ἐστὶ τὸ 
, > , > ὃ ’ θ * A “~ ὃ lal 0 
συνέχον ἐκείνην; ᾿Εδείχθη yap, πᾶν σῶμα δεῖσθαι 
3 ¥ id Δ 
τοῦ συνέχοντος, καὶ οὕτως εἰς ἄπειρον, ἕως ἂν κα- 
ταντήσωμεν εἰς ἀσώματον, 
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VIII. REFERENCES FROM PLOTINOS. 
67. DERIVATION OF “APOLLO.” 
(See Fr. 42; Enn. v. 5, 6.) 

That is why the Pythagoreans were accustomed, among 
each other, to refer to this principle in a symbolic manner, 
calling him Apollo, which name means a denial of mani- 
foldness. 

68. PyTHAGOREAN THEOLOGY OF THE CosMIC GENESIS. 
(See Fr. 15-17; Enn. v. 4, 2.) 

This is the reason of the saying, “The ideas and num- 
bers are born from the indefinite doubleness, and the 
One;” for this is intelligence. 

69. NuMENIAN NAME FOR THE DIVINITY. 
(See Fr. 20; Enn. v. 8, 5.) 

That is why the ancients said that ideas are essences 

and beings. 
70. Evits ARE UNAVOIDABLE. 
(See Fr. τό, 17; Enn. i. 8, 6; also i. 4, 11; iii. 3, 7.) 

Let us examine the opinion that evils cannot be de- 
stroyed, but are necessary. 
forefend its destruction (especially) at times when they 
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E PLOTINO 


LXVII. 


Enneades v.8.5; vide Numenii Fr. 20. 


Ν Ν = ἦν ΕΣ ‘ 
Διὸ καὶ τὰς ἰδέας ὄντα ἔλεγον εἶναι οἱ παλαιοὶ 
καὶ οὐσίας, 


LXVIII. 
Enneades v.4.2. vide Numenii Fr. 15-17. 
Διὸ καὶ εἴρηται ἐκ τῆς aopiorov δυάδος καὶ τοῦ 
ἑνὸς τὰ εἴδη καὶ οἱ ἀριθμοί τοῦτο γὰρ ὃ vous," 
LXIX. 
Enneades v.5.6; vide Numenii Fr. 42. 

Ὅθεν καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνα οἱ Πυθαγορικοὶ συμβολικῶς 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἐσήμαινον, ἀποφάσει τῶν πόλλων, 
LXX., 

Enneades i.8.6; vide i.4.11; 11.3.7. Numenii Fr. 16, 17. 


Lo a 
Ἐπισκεπτέον δὲ, καὶ πῶς λέγεται, μὴ ἂν ἀπολέσ- 
μ Ἂς 3 > ΑΝ > ps , 
θαι τὰ κακὰ, ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι ἐξ ἀνάγκης, 
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HISTORY OF THE SUCCESSORS OF PLATO, OR 
WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 


FIRST BOOK. 


1. Wuy THE Successors ΟΕ PLATO DIVERGED FROM HIM. 


1. Under Speusippus, Plato’s nephew, and Xenoc- 
rates, his successor, and Polemo, who took over the 
school from Xenocrates, the character of the teachings 
remained almost the same, because the notorious teaching 
of the “reserve of judgment” and the like, did not yet 
exist. 


Later, however, much was declared differently, and was 
twisted, and the (teachers) did not remain with the first 
tradition. Although they all began with Plato, they all 
left him, some more quickly, some more slowly, purposely 
or unconsciously and sometimes even out of ambition. 


2. My object, however, is not to oppose men like 
Xenocrates, but to save the honor of Plato. For it 
makes me indignant that they did not prefer to suffer 
and do any and all things, merely to save their agreement 
(with Plato). Plato, who though he was not better than 
the great Pythagoras, but also probably no worse, surely 
deserved it of them, that they should have followed and 
honored him; and they would also have had good reason 
to have highly esteemed Pythagoras. 


3. On the contrary, there was no great necessity that 
the Epicureans should have preserved the teachings of 
their master so scrupulously; but they understood them, 
and it was evident that they taught nothing that diverged 
from the doctrines of Epicurus in any point. They agreed 
that he was the true Wise-man, remained unanimously 
with him, and therefore were fully justified in bearing 
his name. Even among the later Epicureans it was an 


EPI ΤῊΣ ΤΩΝ AKAAHMAIKQN 
ΠΡῸΣ MAATQNA ATASTAZTEQS. 


1, 


1. Ἐπὶ μὲν τοίνυν (πεύειππον τὸν Πλάτωνος μὲν ἀδελ- 
φιδοῦν, Ξενοκράτην δὲ τὸν διάδοχον τοῦ (πευείππου, TTo- 
λέμωνα δὲ τὸν ἐκδεξάμενον τὴν «χολὴν παρὰ Sevoxpatouc, 
ἀεὶ τὸ ἦθος διετείνετο τῶν δογμάτων εχεδόν τι ταῦτόν, 
ἕνεκά γε τῆς μήπω ἐποχῆς ταυτηεὶ τῆς πολυθρυλήτου τε 
καὶ εἰ δή τινων τοιούτων ἄλλων. ᾿Επεὶ εἴς γε τὰ ἄλλα πολ- 
λαχῆ παραλύοντες, τὰ δὲ ςτρεβλοῦντες, οὐκ ἐνέμειναν τῇ 
πρῶτῃ διαδοχῇ ἀρξάμενοι δὲ ἀπ΄ ἐκείνου, καὶ θᾶττον καὶ 
βράδιον dtictavto προαιρέςει ἢ ἀγνοίᾳ, τὰ δὲ δή τινι αἰτίᾳ 
ἄλλῃ οὐκ ἀφιλοτίμῳ ἴεως. 

2. Καὶ οὐ μὲν βούλομαί τι φλαῦρον εἰπεῖν διὰ Ξενοκράτη, 
μᾶλλον μὴν ὑπὲρ Πλάτωνος ἐθέλω. Καὶ γάρ με δάκνει, ὅτι 
μὴ πᾶν ἔπαθόν τε καὶ ἔδρων, cwWZovtec τῷ Πλάτωνι κατὰ 
πάντα πάντη πᾶςαν ὁμοδοξίαν. Καίτοι ἄξιος ἦν αὐτοῖς ὁ 
Πλάτων, οὐκ ἀμείνων μὲν ἸΤυθαγόρου τοῦ μεγάλου, οὐ 
μέντοι ἴεως οὐδὲ φλαυρότερος ἐκείνου, ὦ ευνακολουθοῦν- 
τες ςεφθέντες τε οἱ γνώριμοι ἐγένοντο πολυτιμητίζεεθαι 
αἰτιώτατοι τὸν Πυθαγόραν. 


3. Τοῦτο δὲ οἱ ᾿Επικούρειοι οὐκ ὥφελον μέν, μαθόντες 
δ᾽ οὖν ἐν οὐδενὶ μὲν ὥφθηςαν ᾿Επικούρῳ ἐναντία θέμενοι 
οὐδαμῶκ, ὁμολογήςαντες δὲ εἶναι ςἨοφῷ cuvdedoypevor καὶ 
αὐτοὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἀπέλαυςαν τῆς προςρήςεως εἰκότως. Ὑπῆρξέ 
τε ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖετον τοῖς μετέπειτα ᾿Επικουρείοις, μηδ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς εἰπεῖν mw ἐναντίον οὔτε ἀλλήλοις οὔτε ᾿Επικούρῳ 


Guthrie: Numenius von Apamea 7. 
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understood thing, that they should contradict neither 
each other nor Epicurus in any material point, and they 
consider it an infamous piece of outlawry; it is for- 
bidden to promote any innovation. Consequently, none 
of them dared such a thing, and those teachings have 
always remained unchanged, because they were always 
unanimous. The School of Epicurus is like a properly 
administered state in which there are no parties who have 
the same thoughts and opinions ; hence, they were genuine 
successors, and apparently, will ever remain such. 

4. In the School of the Stoics, however, beginning 
from the very leaders, has ever reigned discord, which, 
indeed, has not ceased yet. It is with preference that they 
hold disputations, and (exercise?) themselves over any 
argument that is difficult to refute. Some have remained 
in the ancient teachings, others have already introduced 
changes. Even the first were similar to oligarchs, and 
were disagreed; and it was really their fault that the 
later Stoics criticised the earlier ones so much, even 
to the extent that some claimed to be more stoical than 
others ; especially those who disputed about externalities, 
and were petty. For it was the latter who especially 
exceeded the others, and faulted them for being busy- 
bodies and quibblers. 

5. But this fate far more overtook those who in dif- 
ferent ways, each in his own manner, derived his teach- 
ings from Socrates,—Aristippus, Antisthenes, the Mega- 
rians, the Eretrians, and others. 

6. The cause was that Socrates asserted the existence 
of three Gods, and philosophized about them in expres- 
sions suited to each single auditor. His auditors, how- 
ever, did not understand this, but believed that he uttered 
all these expressions on chance, in accordance with the 
oppinion which happened to have the upper hand with 
him at the time. 

7. Plato, who followed Pythagoras (in teachings or 
method) knew that Socrates had derived his teachings 
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μηδὲν εἰς μηδέν, ὅτου καὶ μνηςθῆναι ἄξιον᾽ BAN ἔετιν αὐτοῖς 
παρανόμημα, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀςέβημα, καὶ κατέγνωεται τὸ και- 
νοτομηθέν. Καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ τολμᾷ, κατὰ πολλὴν 
δὲ εἰρήνην αὐτοῖς ἠρεμεῖ τὰ δόγματα ὑπὸ τῆς ἐν ἀλλήλοις 
αἰεί ποτε ευμφωνίας. Ἔοοικέ τε ἣ Ἐπικούρου διατριβὴ πό- 
λιτείᾳ τινὶ ἀληθεῖ, ἀςταειαςτοτάτῃ, κοινὸν ἕνα νοῦν, μίαν 
γνώμην ἐχούςεῃ ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἦςαν καὶ εἰεὶ καί, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἔςεον- 
ται φιλακόλουθοι. 

4. Τὰ δὲ τῶν (τωικῶν ἐεταείαςται, ἀρξάμενα ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἀρχόντων καὶ μηδέπω τελευτῶντα καὶ νῦν. Ἐλέγχουει δὲ 
ἀγαπώντως ...... ὑπὸ δυςμενοῦς ἐλέγχου, οἱ μέν τινες 
αὐτῶν ἐμμεμενηκότες ἔτι, οἱ δ᾽ ἤδη μεταθέμενοι. Εἴξαειν 
οὖν οἵ πρῶτοι ὀλιγαρχικωτέροις, οἱ δὴ διαετάντες ὑπῆρξαν 
εἰς τοὺς μετέπειτα πολλῆς μὲν τοῖς προτέροις, πολλῆς δὲ 
[τῆς] ἀλλήλοις ἐπιτιμήςεως αἴτιοι, εἰςέτι ἑτέρων ἕτεροι 
(τωικώτεροι᾽ καὶ μᾶλλον ὅςοι πλεῖον περὶ τὸ τεχνικὸν ὥφθη- 
cav μικρολόγοι. Αὐτοὶ γὰρ οὗτοι τοὺς ἑτέρους ὑπερβαλλό- 
μενοι τῇ τε πολυπραγμοεούνῃ τοῖς τε «καριφηθμοῖς ἐπετί- 
μων θᾶττον. 

5. Πολὺ μέντοι τούτων πρότερον ταὐτὰ ἔπαθον οἱ ἀπὸ 
Cwxpétouc ἀφελκύςεαντες διαφόρως τοὺς λόγους, ἰδίᾳ μὲν 
᾿Αρίςτιππος, ἰδίᾳ δὲ ᾿Αντιςθένης, καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ ἰδίᾳ οἱ Μεγα- 
ρικοί τε καὶ Epetpixoi ἢ εἴ τινες ἄλλοι μετὰ τούτων. 

6. Αἴτιον δέ, ὅτι τρεῖς θεοὺς τιθεμένου (ωκράτους καὶ 
φιλοςοφοῦντος αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς προςήκουειν ἑκάστῳ ῥυθμοῖς, 
οἱ διακούοντες τοῦτο μὲν ἠγνόουν, ᾧοντο δὲ λέγειν πάντα 
αὐτὸν εἰκῇ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς νικώςης αἰεὶ προςτυχῶς ἄλλοτε 
ἄλλης τύχης, ὅπως πνέοι. 

7. Ὁ δὲ Πλάτων πυθαγορίςας (ἤδει δὲ τὸν ζωκράτην 
μηδαμόθεν ἢ ἐκεῖθεν διὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ταῦτα εἰπεῖν τε καὶ γνόντα 

Ὶ͵" 
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from no other person, and agreed with him entirely,— 
built himself his own system also. (But he taught) 
neither in the usual manner, nor did he make his teach- 
ings very clear; but he treated each point just as he 
thought wise, leaving it in twilight, half way between 
clearness and unclearness. He did indeed thus attain 
security, in his writing; but he himself thus became the 
cause of the subsequent discord and difference of opinions 
about his teaching. (This discord therefore) did not 
originate in malice, or envy; for I would not utter any 
inauspicious words about men of ancient time. 


8. Having understood this, we must now return to 
the original point at issue, and, with the aid of the 
Divinity, we shall have to differentiate him now from 
the Academy, just as it was our purpose, at the beginning, 
to differentiate him from Aristotle and Zeno. We shall, 
therefore, grant that, in his real nature, he was a Pytha- 
gorean. Now, however, his members suffer, torn as he 
is with greater ferocity than a Pentheus. No one how- 
ever attempts to restore the whole body, (as indeed we 
are going to try to do here). 


Plato seemed more popular than Pythagoras, and more 
reverend than Socrates, because he stands in the midst 
between them softening the greater severity of the one 
to philanthropy, and raising the mockery and jocularity 
of the other, from irony to dignity and reputation; 
and this he accomplished specially hereby, that he mingled 
Pythagoras and Socrates. 


2. Tue [ΠᾺΡ or ARCESILAOS AND ZENO, 


10. But it was not my object to investigate this more 
minutely, as it is not my professed object; so I will now 
return to my theme, from which I seem to have wandered 
far, lest I stray from the right road. 
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εἰρηκέναι) ὧδε οὖν καὶ αὐτὸς ευνεδήςεατο τὰ πράγματα, οὔτε 
εἰωθότως οὔτε δὲ εἰς TO φανερόν᾽ διαγαγὼν δὲ ἕκαςτα ὅπη 
ἐνόμιζεν, ἐπικρυψάμενος ἐν μέεῳ τοῦ δῆλα εἶναι καὶ μὴ 
δῆλα, ἀςφαλῶς μὲν ἐγράψατο, αὐτὸς δὲ αἰτίαν παρέεχε τῆς 
μετ᾽ αὐτὸν ετάςεώς τε ἅμα καὶ διολκῆς τῶν δογμάτων, οὐ 
φθόνῳ μέν, οὐδέ γε δυςνοίᾳ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ οὐ βούλομαι ἐπὶ ἀνδράει 
πρεεβυτέροις εἰπεῖν ῥήματα οὐκ ἐναίειμα. 


8. Τοῦτο δὲ χρὴ μαθόντας hude ἐπενεγκεῖν ἐκεῖςε μᾶλλον 
τὴν γνώμην, καὶ ὥςπερ ἐξ ἀρχῆς προὐθέμεθα χωρίζειν αὐτὸν 
᾿Αριετοτέλους καὶ Ζήνωνος, οὕτω καὶ νῦν τῆς ᾿Ακαδημίας, 
ἐὰν 6 θεὸς ἀντιλάβηται, χωρίζοντες ἐάςομεν αὐτὸν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυ- 
τοῦ νῦν εἶναι Πυθαγόρειον. “Oc νῦν μανικώτερον ἢ Tevet 
τινι προςῆκε διελκόμενος πάςχει μὲν κατὰ μέλη, ὅλος δ᾽ 
ἐξ ὅλου ἑαυτοῦ μετατίθεταί τε καὶ ἀντιμετατίθεται οὐ- 
δαμῶς. 

9. Ὅπως οὖν ἀνὴρ μεςεύων Πυθαγόρου καὶ ζωκράτους, 
τοῦ μὲν τὸ ςεμνὸν ὑπαγαγὼν μέχρι τοῦ φιλανθρώπου, τοῦ 
δὲ τὸ κομψὸν τοῦτο καὶ παιγνιῆμον ἀναγαγὼν ἀπὸ τῆς 
εἰρωνείας εἰς ἀξίωμα καὶ ὄγκον, καὶ αὐτὸ τοῦτο, κεράςας 
(ωκράτει Tudaydpav, τοῦ μὲν δημοτικώτερος, τοῦ δὲ ςεμνό- 
τερος ὥφθη. 


I. 
το. Ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γάρ τοι ταῦτα diaitycwv ἦλθον, μὴ περὶ 
τούτων οὔεης νῦν μοι τῆς ζητήςεως. “A δὲ προὐδέδοκτο 
καὶ εἶμι ἐκεῖςε, ἢ δὴ φροῦδος ἀναδραμεῖν δοκῶ μοι, μὴ καί 
Tou ἀνακρουςθῶμεν τῆς ὁδοῦ τῆς φερούεης. 
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11. The sticcessors of Polemo were Arcesilaos and 
Zeno; I shall return to them at the close. I remember 
that I said that Zeno first studied with Xenocrates; then 
with Polemo, and at last became a Cynic, by associating 
with Krates. To this we must now add that he was an 
auditor of Stilpo, and that he busied himself with the 
teachings of Heraclitus. 

12. For while they (Zeno and Arcesilaos) were fellow- 
students of Polemo, they became jealous. of each other, 
and in their struggle (Zeno) used Heraclitus, Stilpo and 
Krates as allies——the influence of Stilpo making him 
eager for battle; through the influence of Heraclitus he 
became obscure and severe, and through Crates he be- 
came a Cynic. 

On the other hand, Arcesilaos made use of Theo- 
phrastes, the Platonist Krantor, and Diodorus; further, 
Pyrrho also. The influence of Krantor made him an adept 
in persuasion; Diodorus made him sophistic; through 
the influence of Pyrrho he became Protean, impudent, 
and independent of all. 

13. It was concerning him that circulated the ribald 
saying: 

(“Like the Chimera of Theognis. vi. 181; Diog. 
Laert, iv. 33, he was) 

“Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
middle.” 

Timon asserts that he also derived love of strife from 
Menedemus, and so perfected himself in it that people 
sang about him, 

“There he comes running, with the leaden ball of 
Menedemos, hiding under his cloak vitriolic Pyrrho, or 
Diodorus.” 

14. Combining the quibbles of Diodorus, who was a 
dialectician, with the sceptical expressions of Pyrrho, 
he made of himself a vain chatterer, by the fluency of 
speech of a Plato. He asserted, and contradicted himself, 
and rolled hither and yon, on all sides, just as it happened 
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11. ἸΤολέμωνος δὲ ἐγένοντο γνώριμοι ᾿Αρκεείλαος καὶ 
Ζήνων: πάλιν γὰρ αὐτῶν μνηςθήςομαι ἐπὶ τέλει. Ζήνωνα 
μὲν οὖν μέμνημαι εἰπὼν Ξενοκράτει, εἶτα ἸΤολέμωνι φοι- 
τῆςαι, αὖθις δὲ παρὰ Κράτητι κυνίςαι. Νυνὶ δὲ αὐτῷ λελο- 
γίεθω, ὅτι καὶ (τίλπωνός τε μετέεχε καὶ τῶν λόγων τῶν 
ἭἩρακλειτείων. 

12. Ἐπεὶ γὰρ ευμφοιτῶντες παρὰ Πολέμωνι ἐφιλοτιμή- 
θηςαν ἀλλήλοις, ευμπαρέλαβον εἰς τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους μάχην 
6 μὲν Ἡράκλειτον καὶ (τίλπωνα ἅμα καὶ Κράτητα, ὧν ὑπὸ 
μὲν (τίλπωνος ἐγένετο μαχητής, ὑπὸ δὲ Ἡρακλείτου avctn- 
ρός, κυνικὸς δὲ ὑπὸ Κράτητος᾽ ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Αρκεείλαος Θεόφραετον 
ἴεχει, καὶ Κράντορα τὸν Πλατωνικὸν καὶ Διόδωρον, εἶτα 
ΤΤύῤῥωνα, ὧν ὑπὸ μὲν Κράντορος πιθανουρτικός, ὑπὸ Διο- 
δώρου δὲ coictyc, ὑπὸ δὲ Πύῤῥωνος ἐγένετο παντοδαπὸς 
καὶ ἴτης καὶ οὐδενός, 

13. Καὶ ἐλέγετο περὶ αὐτοῦ ἀδόμενόν τι ἔπος παράγω- 
γον καὶ UBpictiKdv. 

Πρόεθε Πλάτων, ὄπιθεν ΤΤύῤῥων, uéccoc Διόδωρος. 
Τίμων δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ Μενεδήμου τὸ ἐριετικόν nc λαβόντα 
ἐξαρτυθῆναι, εἴπερ γε δή φηει περὶ αὐτοῦ᾽ 

TA μὲν ἔχων Μενεδήμου ὑπὸ «τέρνοιει μόλυβδον 
Oevcetar, ἢ ἸΤύῤῥωνα τὸ πάγκρεας, ἢ Διόδωρον. 

14. Ταῖς οὖν Διοδώρου, διαλεκτικοῦ ὄντος, λεπτολογίαις 

τοὺς Aoyicuovc τοὺς Πύῤῥωνος καὶ τὸ ςκεπτικὸν καταπλέ- 


Zac διεκόεμηςε λόγου δεινότητι τῇ Πλάτωνος φληναφόν τινα 
κατεςτωμυλμένον᾽. καὶ ἔλεγε καὶ ἀντέλεγε καὶ μετεκυλινδεῖτο 
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to suit him; recalled his own expressions, was hard to 
interpret, was unstable, untrustworthy, and at the same 
time rash, for he claimed that he himself knew nothing, as 
he was of noble lineage. Then again (Chapt. vi. 1) he 
would become like a wise man, so that his plays with 
words gave him great apparent breadth, or many-sided- 
ness. Just as it was impossible to see on which side the 
Homeric Tydides was, during the battle, whether among 
the Trojans or the Greeks, as little could one tell that 
of Arcesilaos. It was not in him to say the same thing 
twice, or to remain with a single assertion; indeed, he 
did not even believe that this was the part of a worthy 
man. Hence he was called 

“A mighty sophist, who slaughtered the undisciplined.” 

2. Just as the Furies, did he bewitch and throw spells 
with words in his sham fights, through the resources of 
knowledge, and his training; for neither did he have any 
element of definiteness in his knowledge, nor did he ad- 
mit that such could be the case with others. He terrified 
and confused; and while he took the medal for twisting 
words from their meanings, he took a malicious joy 
in the defeat of his interlocutors. He assumed a mar- 
vellous appearance; for he knew that in itself nothing 
was either shameful or handsome, good or bad; he in- 
sisted that (the moral quality of a thing depended) on 
the manner in which it was conceived by anybody. Then 
he would turn it hither and yon, or guided it in prepared 
(paths). 

3. Therefore he was like an eel, which cut itself in two, 
and was cut in two by itself, at different times differently 
explaining both (opposites, like beautiful and ugly) ; in 
a manner hard to differentiate, more obscurely than was 
permissible; if only he pleased his auditors,—for it was 
as great an enjoyment to gaze at him, as to hear him. 
He had, indeed, a fine voice, and a handsome appearance. 
That is the reason his auditors were disposed to accept 
his teachings, because his speeches came from a beautiful 
mouth, and were accompanied by friendly glances. 
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κἀκεῖθεν κἀντεῦθεν, ἑκατέρωθεν, ὁπόθεν τύχοι παλινάγρε- 
τος καὶ δύςκριτος καὶ παλίμβολός τε ἅμα καὶ παρακεκινδυ- 
νευμένος, οὐδέν τε εἰδὼς We αὐτὸς ἔφη, γενναῖος tv’ εἶτά 
πως ἐξέβαινεν (cap. 6,1) ὅμοιος τοῖς εἰδόειν, ὑπὸ εκιαγρα- 
φίας τῶν λόγων παντοδαπὸς πεφανταςμένος. Τοῦ τε Ὅμη- 
ρικοῦ Τυδείδου ὁποτέροις μετείη ἀγνοουμένου οὔτε εἰ Τρω- 
civ ὁμιλέοι οὔτε εἰ καὶ ᾿Αχαιοῖς, οὐδὲν ἧττον ᾿Αρκεείλαος 
ἠγνοεῖτο. Τὸ γὰρ ἕνα τε λόγον καὶ ταὐτόν ποτ΄ εἰπεῖν οὐκ 
ἐνῆν ἐν αὐτῷ, οὐδέ γε ἠξίου ἀνδρὸς εἶναί mw τὸ τοιοῦτο 
δεξιοῦ οὐδαμῶς. ᾿Ωνομάζετο οὖν “δεινὸς ςοφιςτής, τῶν 
ἀγυμνάςτων ςφατγεύς᾽. 

2. “Ὥςπερ γὰρ αἱ Ἔμπουκαι ἐν τοῖς φαντάεμαει τοῖς τῶν 
λόγων ὑπὸ παραςκευῆς τε καὶ μελέτης ἐφάρματτεν, ἐγο- 
ήτευεν, οὐδὲν εἶχεν εἰδέναι οὔτε αὐτὸς οὔτε τοὺς ἄλλους 
ἐᾶν, ἐδειμάτου δὲ καὶ κατεθορύβει, καὶ ςοφιεομάτων γε καὶ 
λόγων κλοπῆς φερόμενος τὰ πρῶτα κατέχαιρε τῷ ὀνείδει, 
καὶ ἡβρύνετο θαυμαετῶς, ὅτι μήτε τί αἰεχρὸν ἢ καλόν, μήτε 
οὖν ἀγαθὸν ἢ κακόν ἐετι τί, ἤδει, ἀλλ᾽ ὁπότερον εἰς τὰς 
ψυχὰς πέςοι τοῦτο εἰπών, αὖθις μεταβαλὼν ἀνέτρεπεν ἂν 
πλεοναχῶς ἢ δι᾽ ὅεων κατεςκευάκει. 

3. Ἦν οὖν ὕδραν τέμνων ἑαυτὸν καὶ τεμνόμενος ὕφ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ, ἀμφότερα ἀλληλίζων δυςκρίτως καὶ τοῦ δέοντος 
ἀςκέπτως, πλὴν τοῖς ἀκούουειν ἤρεςεν, ὁμοῦ τῇ ἀκροάςει 
εὐπρόεωπον ὄντα θεωμένοις᾽ ἦν οὖν ἀκουόμενος καὶ βλε- 
πόμενος ἥδιετος, ἐπεί τε προςειθίεθηςαν ἀποδέχεςθαι αὐτοῦ 
τοὺς λόγους ἰόντας ἀπὸ καλοῦ προςώπου τε καὶ «τόματος 
οὐκ ἄνευ τῆς ἐν τοῖς ὄμμαει φιλοφροεύνης. 
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4. This (attractiveness) however, must not be con- 
sidered so simply; but its (wider effects) must be ex- 
pounded further. While he was still a boy, he associated 
considerably with Theophrastes, a mild, kindly man, who 
was not opposed to love. As he was still beautiful in the 
time of his bloom, he found in the Academician Krantor 
a lover, and associated with him. As he was not lacking 
in natural talent thereto, and made use of this super- 
ficially, and because his love of strife made him rebellious, 
he associated also with Diodorus, and (it was from these 
associations) that he learned his deceitfully convincing 
subtleties. Further, he had dealings with Pyrrho, who 
derived his scholarship from Democritus, in all regards. 
So (Arcesilaos) received also instructions from (Dem- 
ocritus?), and, except for the name, remained with 
Pyrrho in his (teaching of the) abrogation of all things. 

5. That is why the sceptics Mnaseas, Philomelos and 
Timon call him a sceptic, as they themselves also were; 
inasmuch as he abrogated truth, the false, and what was 
probable. 

6. Although he was called a Pyrrhonian by the Pyr- 
rhonians, yet he allowed himself to be called an academi- 
cian, out of consideration for his lover (Krantor). He 
therefore was a Pyrrhonian, without bearing that appella- 
tion, and of the academicians he had only the name. For 
I do not believe Diocles of Knydos, who, in his book en- 
titled “Entertainments” insists that Arcesilaos enunciated 
no distinct teaching out of fear of the followers of Theo- 
dorus, and the sophist Bion, who made it a business to 
attack philosophers, and did not scruple to discredit 
them in any way, and that Arcesilaos therefore was on 
his guard, lest he fall into some perplexity; and that, 
like the squib, who hides himself within his own black 
juice, so he hid himself in his (doctrine of) the reserve 
of judgment. 

7. Both of these, Arcesilaos and Zeno, started out from 
the (school of Polemo) ; but forgot it. Proceeding with 
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4. Aci δὲ ταῦτα ἀκοῦςαι μὴ ἁπλῶς, GAN ἔεχεν ὧδε ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς. ζυμβαλὼν γὰρ ἐν παιεὶ Θεοφράετῳ, ἀνδρὶ mpdw 
καὶ οὐκ ἀφυεῖ τὰ ἐρωτικά, διὰ τὸ καλὸς εἶναι ἔτι ὧν 
ὡραῖος τυχὼν ἐραςτοῦ Κράντορος τοῦ ᾿Ακαδημαϊκοῦ προς- 
exWpnce μὲν τούτῳ, οἷα δὲ τὴν φύειν οὐκ ἀφυής, τρεχούεῃ 
χρηςάμενος αὐτῇ ῥᾳδίᾳ, θερμουργὸς ὑπὸ φιλονεικίας, μετα- 
ςχὼν μὲν Διοδώρου εἰς τὰ πεπανουργημένα πιθάνια ταῦτα 
τὰ κομψά, ὡμιληκὼς δὲ ΤΤύῤῥωνι (6 δὲ ΤΤύῤῥων ἐκ Δημο- 
κρίτου ὥρμητο ὁπόθεν γέ ποθεν) οὗτος μὲν δὴ ἔνθεν 
καταρτυθείς, πλὴν τῆς προςρήςεως ἐνέμεινε Πύῤῥωνι καὶ 
τῇ πάντων ἀναιρέεει. 

5. Mvacéac τοῦν καὶ Φιλόμηλος καὶ Τίμων οἱ ςκεπτικοὶ 
ςκεπτικὸν αὐτὸν προςονομάζουειν, ὥςπερ καὶ αὐτοὶ ἦςαν, 
ἀναιροῦντα καὶ αὐτὸν τὸ ἀληθὲς καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος καὶ τὸ πιθανόν. 

6. Λεχθεὶς οὖν ἂν ἐπὶ τῶν ἸΤυῤῥωνείων ΤΤυῤῥώνειος, 
αἰδοῖ τοῦ épactod ὑπέμεινε λέγεεθαι ᾿Ακαδημαϊκὸς ἔτι. Ἦν 
μὲν τοίνυν ΤΤυῤῥώνειος πλὴν τοῦ ὀνόματος, ᾿Ακαδημαϊκὸς 
δὲ οὐκ ἦν πλὴν τοῦ λέγεεθαι. Οὐ γὰρ πείθομαι τοῦ Κνιδίου 
Διοκλέους φάεκοντος ἐν ταῖς ἐπιγραφομέναις Διατριβαῖς 
᾿Αρκεείλαον φόβῳ τῶν Θεοδωρείων τε καὶ Biwvoc τοῦ co- 
φιετοῦ ἐπειειόντων τοῖς φιλοςοφοῦει καὶ οὐδὲν ὀκνούντων 
ἀπὸ παντὸς ἐλέγχειν, αὐτὸν ἐξευλαβηϑέντα, ἵνα μὴ πράγ- 
ματα ἔχῃ, μηδὲν μὲν δόγμα ὑπειπεῖν φαινόμενον, ὥςπερ 
δὲ τὸ μέλαν τὰς εηπίας προβαλέεθαι πρὸ ἑαυτοῦ τὴν ἐπο- 
χήν. Τοῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ οὐ πείθομαι. 

7. Οἱ δ᾽ οὖν ἔνθεν ἀφορμηθέντες, ὅ τε ᾿Αρκεείλαος καὶ 
Ζήνων, ὑπὸ τῶν τοιούτων ἀρωγῶν, ἀμφοτέροις ευμπολε- 
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different methods (Arcesilaos with the Pyrrhonic, and 
Zeno with the Cynic), and fighting with such weapons, 
they forgot that they originated in the school of Polemo. 
They separated, fighting with each other (Homer, 1]. iv. 
447-9; xiii. 131; ἵν. 472, 450): “shield struck shield; 
the lances met, and the forces of men, armed in metal, 
measured each other. The bossy shields strike together ; 
mighty noise arises, shield strikes against shield, helmet 
against helmet, man downs man. Then arises sighing and 
moaning of the killing and dying men!” 


8. That is, of the Stoics; for they did not attack the 
Academicians ; inasmuch as they did not know how much 
easier (than the Stoics) they might have been upset. For 
they might (easily) have been conquered, had it been 
demonstrated to them that their teachings did not agree 
with those of Plato; and that they would lose their footing 
were they to have changed even in a single point their 
definition of the (doctrine of the) incomprehensibility of 
presentation. 


g. I shall not elaborate this further here, but shall re- 
turn to it in another place, which shall be devoted to 
this. (Now let us return to our two fighting cocks) : 

They separated publicly, and fought each other; but 
the wounds were not the lot of both,—only that of Zeno, 
(inflicted) by Arcesilaos. For Zeno, when he was in 
battle, bore a grave and reverend aspect and his experience 
resembled that of the rhetorician Kephisodorus. 


For as this Kephisodorus saw that his pupil Isocrates 
was attacked by Aristotle, he did not sufficiently know 
Aristotle himself. For he saw that the teaching of Plato 
was well reputed, and he assumed that Aristotle philoso- 
phised according to Plato; so the antagonized Aristotle, 
but hit Plato, and disputed his whole teaching, beginning 
with the Ideas, without knowing them sufficiently, taking 
his conception of them from the popular estimate of them. 
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μούντων λόγων, τῆς μὲν ἀρχῆς ὅθεν ἐκ ΤΤολέμωνος ὡρμή- 
θηςαν ἐπιλανθάνονται, διαςτάντες δέ γε καὶ cMéac αὐτοὺς 
ἀρτύναντες 

Civ δ᾽ ἔβαλον ῥινούς, εὺν δ᾽ ἔγχεα καὶ μένε᾽ ἀνδρῶν 

Χαλκεοθωρήκων. ἀτὰρ ἀςπίδες dupaddeccar 

Ἔπληντ᾽ ἀλλήληει, πολὺς δ᾽ ὀρυμαγδὸς ὀρώρει. 

᾿Αςπὶς ἄρ᾽ ἀςπίδ᾽ ἔρειδε, κόρυς κόρυν, ἀνέρα δ᾽ ἀνὴρ 

᾿Εδνοπάλιζεν. 

Ἔνθα δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ οἰμωγή τε καὶ εὐχωλὴ πέλεν ἀνδρῶν 

Ὀλλύντων τε καὶ ὀλλυμένων 

8. τῶν (τωϊκῶν᾽ οἱ ᾿Ακαδημαϊκοὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἐβάλλοντο ὑπ᾽ 

αὐτῶν, ἀγνοούμενοι ἣ ἦἧςαν ἁλῶναι δυνατώτεροι. ἡλίεκοντο 
δέ, τῆς βάςεεως αὐτοῖς ςειςθείςης, εἰ μήτε ἀρχὴν ἔχοιεν μήτε 
μάχεεθαι ἀφορμήν. Ἣ μὲν δὴ ἀρχὴ ἦν τὸ μὴ Πλατωνικὰ 
λέγοντας αὐτοὺς ἐλέγξαι᾽ τὸ δὲ μηδ᾽ ἔχειν τινὰ ἀφορμήν, 
εἴπερ μόνον ἕν τι μετέετρεψαν ἀπὸ τοῦ ὅρου τοῦ περὶ τῆς 
καταληπτικῆς φανταείας ὀφελόντες. 


9. Ὅπερ νῦν μὲν οὐκ ἔςτι μηνύειν μοι ἐν καιρῷ, μνηςθή- 
ςομαι δ᾽ αὐτοῦ αὖθις, ἐπὰν κατὰ τοῦτο μάλιετα τενέεθαι 
μέλλω. Διαςτάντες δ᾽ οὖν εἰς τὸ φανερὸν ἔβαλλον ἀλλή- 
λους, οὐχ οἱ δύο, ἀλλ᾽ 6 ᾿Αρκεείλαος τὸν Ζήνωνα. Ὃ γὰρ 
Ζήνων εἶχε δή τι τῇ μάχῃ ςεμνὸν καὶ βαρὺ καὶ Κηφιςο- 
δώρου τοῦ ῥήτορος οὐκ ἄμεινον᾽ ὃς δὴ ὁ Κηφιςόδωρος, 
ἐπειδὴ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριςτοτέλους βαλλόμενον ἑαυτῷ τὸν διδάςκαλον 
ἸΙεοκράτην ἑώρα, αὐτοῦ μὲν ᾿Αριετοτέλους ἦν ἀμαθὴς καὶ 
ἄπειρος, ὑπὸ δὲ τοῦ καθορᾶν ἔνδοξα τὰ Πλάτωνος ὑπάρ- 
χοντα, οἰηθεὶς κατὰ Πλάτωνα τὸν ᾿Αριετοτέλην φιλοςοφεῖν, 
ἐπολέμει μὲν ᾿Αριετοτέλει, ἔβαλλε δὲ Πλάτωνα, καὶ κατη- 
γόρει ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῶν ideWv, τελευτῶν εἰς τὰ ἄλλα, 
ἃ οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἤδει, ἀλλὰ τὰ νομιζόμενα ἀμφ᾽ αὐτῶν f λέτε- 
ται ὑπονοῶν. 
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10. So this Kephisodorus fought with him whom he did 
not at all wish to antagonize, and antagonized him with 
whom he did not wish to fight. 

Now as Zeno gave up the fight with Arcesilaos, so 
would the former, according to my judgment, have be- 
haved as a true philosopher, if he, for the sake of peace, 
had not undertaken to antagonize Plato. As it is, perhaps 
he did not know Arcesilaos, but he certainly did not 
know Plato, as appears from his anti-Platonic writings ; 
and he injured not him whom he should have injured, 
while he treated Plato, who had certainly not deserved 
it at his hands, in the most disgraceful manner, and 
worse than any dog. 

11. This (anti-Platonic polemic) proves that he did 
not leave off from Arcesilaos from generosity ; for either 
out of ignorance of his teachings, or out of fear of the 
Stoics, he turned the “wide open jaws of war” so that 
they glanced off from himself on to Plato. As to the in- 
novations which Zeno introduced into the Platonic doc- 
trines most irreverently, I will treat of them at some time, 
when I take a rest from Philosophy ; but, except as a joke, 
may I never have leisure for such a purpose! 

12. As Arcesilaos recognized in Zeno an opponent 
who was worth overcoming, so he attacked his teachings 
regardlessly. 

13. Concerning the other points about which they 
fought, perhaps I know but little; and if I did know more, 
this might not be the time to record them. But (I do 
know that Arcesilaos) by every means in his power, op- 
posed the doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, which was first taught by (Zeno), because he 
saw that this doctrine, as well as its name, was famous in 
Athens. 

But as Zeno was weaker, and remained silent, and yet 
did not wish to suffer wrong, he did indeed cease the 
struggle with Arcesilaos; and he was not willing to 
speak out, though he had much to say. (So he started 
in a different manner.) He fought with the shadow of 
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10. Πλὴν οὗτος μὲν ὃ Κηφιςόδωρος ᾧ ἐπολέμει μὴ μαχό- 
μενος, ἐμάχετο ᾧ μὴ πολεμεῖν ἐβούλετο. “O μέντοι Ζήνων 
καὶ αὐτός, ἐπειδὴ τοῦ ᾿Αρκεειλάου μεθίετο, εἰ μὲν μηδὲ 
Πλάτωνι ἐπολέμει, ἐφιλοςόφει δή που ἐμοὶ κριτῇ πλείετου 
ἀξίως, ἕνεκά γε τῆς εἰρήνης ταύτης. εἰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγνοῶν μὲν 
ἴεως τὰ ᾿Αρκεειλάου, τὰ μέντοι Πλάτωνος ἀγνοῶν, ὡς ἐξ 
ὧν αὐτῷ ἀντέγραψεν ἐλέγχεται, ὅτι ἐποίηςεν ἐναντία καὐ- 
τός, μήτε ὃν ἤδει πλήττων, ὅν τε οὐκ ἐχρῆν ἀτιμότατα καὶ 
aicxicta περιυβρικώς, καὶ ταῦτα πολὺ κάκιον ἢ προεήκει 
κυνί. 

11. Πλὴν διέδειξέ γε μὴ μεγαλοφροςύνῃ ἀποεχόμενος 
τοῦ ᾿Αρκεειλάου. Ἤτοι γὰρ ἀγνοίᾳ τῶν ἐκείνου ἢ δέει τῶν 
(τωικῶν “πολέμοιο μέγα «τόμα πευκεδανοῖο᾽ ἀπετρέψατο 
ἄλλῃ εἰς Πλάτωνα. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ περὶ μὲν τῶν Ζήνωνι εἰς 
Πλάτωνα κακῶς τε καὶ αἰδημόνως οὐδαμῶς νεωτεριςθέν- 
τῶν εἰρήςεταί μοι αὖθίς ποτε, ἐὰν φιλοςοφίας ςχολὴν ἄγω᾽ 
μή ποτε μέντοι ἀγάγοιμι εχολὴν τοςαύτην, τούτου γοῦν 
ἕνεκεν, εἰ μὴ ὑπὸ παιδιᾶς. 

12. Τὸν δ᾽ οὖν Ζήνωνα ὁ ᾿Αρκεείλαος ἀντίτεχνον καὶ 
ἀξιόνικον ὑπάρχοντα θεωρῶν, τοὺς παρ᾽ ἐκείνου ἀναφερο- 
μένους λόγους καθήρει καὶ οὐδὲν ὥκνει. 

13. Καὶ περὶ μὲν τῶν ἄλλων ἃ ἐμεμάχητο ἐκείνῳ, οὔτ᾽ 
ἴεως εἰπεῖν ἔχω, εἴτε καὶ εἶχον, οὐδὲν ἔδει νῦν αὐτῶν 
μνηςθῆναι᾽ τὸ δὲ δόγμα τοῦτο αὐτοῦ πρώτου εὑρομένου, 
καὐτὸ καὶ τὸ ὄνομα βλέπων εὐδοκιμοῦν ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις, 
τὴν καταληπτικὴν φανταείαν, πάςῃ μηχανῇ ἐχρῆτο ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτήν. Ὁ δ᾽ ἐν τῷ ἀςθενεετέρῳ ὦν, ἢευχίαν ἄγων, οὐ δυνά- 
μενος ἀδικεῖεθαι, ᾿Αρκεειλάου μὲν ἀφίετο, πολλὰ ἂν εἰπεῖν 
ἔχων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἤθελε, τάχα δὲ μᾶλλον ἄλλως, πρὸς δὲ τὸν 
οὐκέτι ἐν ζῶειν ὄντα Πλάτωνα ἐςκιαμάχει καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ 
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Plato, who was no longer among the living, and ridiculed 
him in every possible way, as occurs in public plays, as 
Plato could no longer defend himself, and as no one 
had any interest to appear as defender for him. (If 
indeed he could have induced) Arcesilaos to undertake 
(9) such a role, then would Zeno have achieved some 
gain from these (tactics), for he would thus have dis- 
tracted Arcesilaos from himself. He knew, indeed, that 
the tyrant Agathocles of Syracuse had employed this 
trick against the Carthaginians. 

14. The Stoics listened to all these polemics with 
amazement, for even at that time their Muse was no friend 
of graceful philosophical disquisitions. By means of 
such, Arcesilaos confuted them convincingly, while 
secretly removing and lopping off (part of their doc- 
trines), and substituting other points. So (?) his op- 
ponents were overcome, overwhelmed by his oratory. 
It was, indeed, agreed by his contemporaries, that no 
word, circumstance, or even the smallest deed, nor even 
its contrary, could hope for approval, if it had not first 
been approved by the (persuasive?) Arcesilaos of Pitane. 
He himself, however, considered nothing true, and 
taught openly that everything was mere talk and verbiage. 


3. THE Comic Experience or Laxyves. 
(Also to be found in Diogenes Laertes iv. 59.) 

1. I would like to tell a rich story about Lakydes. He 
was rather miserly, and resembled the proverbial econom- 
ical housekeeper, who enjoys a reputation among the 
people, and who himself opens and closes his store-room. 
He himself selected what he needed, and everything else 
of the kind he did with his own hands, not indeed because 
he thought so highly of moderation, and not out of 
poverty, or lack of slaves, for he had as many of them as 
he desired ;—you may imagine the cause yourself ! 

2. Now I come to the promised story. As he was his 
own manager, he did not consider it necessary to carry 
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ἁμάξης πομπείαν πᾶςαν κατεθορύβει λέγων, We οὔτ᾽ ἂν τοῦ 
Πλάτωνος ἀμυνομένου, ὑπερδικεῖν τε αὐτοῦ ἄλλῳ οὐδενὶ 
μέλον᾽ εἴτε μελήςειεν ᾿Αρκεειλάῳ, αὐτός γε κερδανεῖν Weto 
ἀποτρεψάμενος ap’ ἑαυτοῦ τὸν ᾿Αρκεείλαον. Τοῦτο δὲ ἤδει 
καὶ ᾿Αγαθοκλέα τὸν (ζυρακούειον ποιήςαντα τὸ cé@icua ἐπὶ 
τοὺς Καρχηδονίους. 

14. Οἱ (τωικοὶ δὲ ὑπήκουον ἐκπεπληγμένοι.  μοῖςα γὰρ 
αὐτοῖς οὐδὲ τότε ἦν φιλολόγος οὐδ᾽ ἐργάτις χαρίτων, ὑφ᾽ 
ὧν ὁ ᾿Αρκεείλαος τὰ μὲν περικρούων, τὰ δὲ ὑποτέμνων, 
ἄλλα δ᾽ ὑποςκελίζων κατεγλωττίζετο αὐτοὺς καὶ πιθανὸς 
ἦν. Τοιγαροῦν πρὸς otc μὲν ἀντέλεγεν ἥττωμένων, ἐν οἷς 
δὲ λέγων ἦν καταπεπληγμένων, δεδειγμένον πως τοῖς τότε 
ἀνθρώποις ὑπῆρχε μηδὲν εἶναι μήτ᾽ οὖν ἔπος μήτε πάθος 
μήτε ἔργον ἕν βραχύ, μηδὲ ἄχρηςτον τοὐναντίον ὀφθῆναί 
mot ἄν, εἴ τι μὴ ᾿Αρκεειλάῳ δοκεῖ τῷ Πιταναίῳ. Τῷ δ᾽ 
ἄρα οὐδὲν ἐδόκει, οὐδ᾽ ἀπεφαίνετο οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ἢ ῥημα- 
τίεκια ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι καὶ ψόφους. 


TI, 


1. Περὶ δὲ Λακύδου βούλομαί τι διηγήςαεθαι ἡδύ. Ἦν 
μὲν δὴ Λακύδης ὑπογλιεχρότερος καί τινα τρόπον ὁ λεγό- 
μενος οἰκονομικός, οὗτος ὃ εὐδοκιμῶν παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς, 
αὐτὸς μὲν ἀνοιγνὺς τὸ ταμεῖον, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀποκλείων. Καὶ 
προῃρεῖτο δὲ ὧν ἐδεῖτο καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα ἐποίει πάντα δι’ 
αὐτουργίας, οὔ τί που αὐτάρκειαν ἐπαινῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλως 
πενίᾳ χρώμενος, οὐδ᾽ ἀπορίᾳ δούλων, ὦ γε ὑπῆρχον δοῦλοι 
ὁπόςοι γοῦν᾽ τὴν δὲ αἰτίαν ἔξεςτιν εἰκάζειν. 

2. Ἐγὼ δὲ ὃ ὑπεεχόμην [τὸ Hdd] διηγήσομαι. Ταμιεύων 
γὰρ αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ, τὴν μὲν κλεῖδα περιφέρειν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
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the key around with himself; but, when he had closed up, 
he laid it in a hollow-tablet. Having sealed this with his 
finger-ring, he rolled the ring back through a crack into 
the interior of the house (?), so that later, when he again 
wanted to open with the key, he could pull back the ring, 
open again, then seal it up again, and once more throw 
the ring through the key-hole. 


3. The slaves of course observed this sly manoeuvre. 
As often as Lakydes early in the morning took a walk, 
or went anywhere else, they would open (the store-room), 
eat and drink, and carry off as much as their heart 
desired. Then they would again close up, seal the writ- 
ing-tablet with the ring, and then, to the accompaniment 
of hearty laughter and ridicule, they would throw the 
ring back through the key-hole within (the house?). 


4. But as Lakydes left dishes full, and found them 
again empty, he did not know what he should think about 
it. But as he now heard that Arcesilaos was philosophiz- 
ing about the incomprehensibility he suspected that such 
a process had occurred in the matter of the store-room. 
(He went to the school) of Arcesilaos, (and from then 
on) began to philosophise, that one could not see or hear 
anything distinctly or clearly. One day he invited one of 
his acquaintances into his house, and positively asserted 
the doctrine of the reserve of judgment, “I can demon- 
strate this unequivocally, as I myself have experienced 
it, and have not merely derived it from other persons.” 


5. Then he told the whole story, from the beginning, as 
to what had happened to him in his store-room. “Now 
what could Zeno answer to such a demonstrated case of 
the incomprehensibility of presentation?” “For with my 
own hands I closed up everything, I sealed it, myself, and 
threw the ring within; when however I returned and 
opened, I saw the ring within, but not the other things. 
How then should I not rightfully take a distrustful at- 
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οὐκ ᾧετο δεῖν, ἀποκλείςας δὲ κατετίθει μὲν ταύτην εἴς τι 
κοῖλον γραμματεῖον" cnunvapevoc δὲ δακτυλίῳ, τὸν δακτύ- 
λιον κατεκύλιε διὰ τοῦ κλείθρου ecw εἰς τὸν οἶκον μεθιείς, 
ὡς ὕεςτερον, ἐπειδὴ πάλιν ἐλθὼν ἀνοίξειε τῇ κλειδί, δυνηςό- 
μενος ἀνελὼν τὸν δακτύλιον αὖθις μὲν ἀποκλείειν, εἶτα δὲ 
ςημαίνεεθαι, εἶτα δ᾽ ἀναβάλλειν ὀπίεω πάλιν ecw τὸν δακτύ- 
λιον διὰ τοῦ κλείθρου. 


3. Τοῦτο οὖν τὸ ςοφὸν οἱ δοῦλοι κατανοήςαντες, ἐπειδὴ 
προΐοι Λακύδης εἰς περίπατον ἢ ὅποι ἄλλοςε, καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἀνοίξαντες ἄν, κἄπειτα ὡς ςφίειν ἦν θυμός, τὰ μὲν φαγόν- 
τες, τὰ δ᾽ ἐμπιόντες, ἄλλα δὲ ἀράμενοι, ἐκ περιόδου ταῦτα 
ἐποίουν᾽ ἀπέκλειον μέν, ἐςημαίνοντο δὲ καὶ τὸν δακτύλιον 
πολλά γε αὐτοῦ καταγελάςαντες εἰς τὸν οἶκον διὰ τοῦ 
κλείθρου ἠφίεςαν. 

4. Ὅ οὖν Λακύδης πλήρη μὲν καταλιπών, κενὰ δὲ εὕρι- 
CKOMEVOC τὰ CKEUN, ἀπορῶν τῷ γιγνομένῳ, ἐπειδὴ ἤκουςε 
φιλοςοφεῖςθαι παρὰ τῷ ᾿Αρκεειλάῳ τὴν ἀκαταληψίαν, ᾧετο 
τοῦτο ἐκεῖνο αὑτῷ ευμβαίνειν περὶ τὸ ταμεῖον. ᾿Αρξάμενός 
τε ἔνθεν ἐφιλοςόφει παρὰ τῷ ᾿Αρκεειλάῳ, μηδὲν μήτε ὁρᾶν 
μήτε ἀκούειν ἐναργὲς ἢ ὑγιές" καί ποτε ἐπιςπαςάμενος τῶν 
προςομιλούντων αὐτῷ τινα εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν, ἰςχυρίζετο πρὸς 
αὐτὸν ὑπερφυῶς, ὡς ἐδόκει, τὴν ἐποχήν, καὶ ἔφη" Τοῦτο 
μὲν ἀναμφίλεκτον ἐγώ cor ἔχω φράκαι, αὐτὸς ἐπ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ 
μαθών, οὐκ ἄλλου πειραθείς. 


5. Κἄπειτα ἀρξάμενος περιηγεῖτο τὴν ὅλην τοῦ ταμείου 
εὐυμβᾶςαν αὐτῷ πάθην. Τί οὖν ἄν, εἶπεν, ἔτι Ζήνων λέγοι 
πρὸς οὕτως ὁμολογουμένην διὰ πάντων φανεράν μοι ἐν 
τοῖςδε ἀκαταληψίαν; Ὃς γὰρ ἀπέκλειςα μὲν ταῖς ἐμαυτοῦ 
χερείν, αὐτὸς δὲ ἐεημηνάμην, αὐτὸς δὲ ἀφῆκα μὲν εἴεῳ τὸν 
δακτύλιον, αὖθις δ᾽ ἐλθὼν ἀνοίξας, τὸν μὲν δακτύλιον ὁρῶ 
ἔνδον, οὐ μέντοι καὶ τὰ ἄλλα, πῶς οὐ δικαίως ἀπιετούν- 
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titude towards things? For I could not admit that any- 
body came and stole the contents.” 


6. His auditor, who was a mocker, had had considerable 
trouble, while listening to the tale, in reserving his self- 
control. Finally he broke out into loud laughter, and with 
continuous hilarity demonstrated how foolish he had been. 
From that time on Lakydes no more threw his ring within, 
and no more used his store-room as demonstration of the 
incomprehensibility of presentation; but took up again 
his earlier views, and philosophised along aimlessly. 


7. Now, the slaves were no fools, and (Plato, Sophist. 
266a) not so easy to control. They were like the Getes 
and Dacians, who appear in comedies, and who even in 
Dacian stammer with light scorn. But when they heard 
of the sophisms of the Stoics, or whenever they perhaps 
received a (signal) from some other side, they directly 
made an attempt, and loosened his seals. They some- 
times substituted another seal; and at other times they 
did not affix any, presuming that it would be incompre- 
hensible for Lakydes, one way or another. 


8. But Lakydes became angry, finding, on his entrance, 
the writing-tablet sometimes unsealed, or even sealed with 
some other seal. Against their assertions that it had been 
sealed with his own seal, he conducted an exact investi- 
gation, and demonstrated that it was not so. As they 
had to acknowledge the demonstration, they asserted that 
he must then have forgotten to affix the seal. But he in- 
sisted that he remembered it distinctly, having affixed the 
seal, demonstrated it to them in detail, and grievously 
complained of their thus making fun of him; and he 
swore besides. 


g. They however took up his complaints, and took the 
attitude of being ridiculed by him; inasmuch as Lakydes 
was a philosopher, and taught the incomprehensibility (of 
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τως τοῖς πράγμαςειν ἕξω; Οὐ γὰρ todurcw εἰπεῖν ἔγωγέ 
τοι ἐλθόντα τινὰ κλέψαι ταῦτα, ὑπάρχοντος ἔνδον τοῦ δα- 
κτυλίου. 


6. Καὶ ὃς ἀκούων, ἦν γὰρ ὑβριετής, ἐκδεξάμενος τὸ πᾶν 
ὡς ἔεχεν ἀκοῦςαι, μόλις καὶ πρότερον ἑαυτοῦ κρατῶν, ἀπέῤ- 
ῥηξε γέλωτα καὶ μάλα πλατύν, γελῶν τε ἔτι καὶ καγχάζων 
διήλεγχεν ἅμα αὐτοῦ τὴν κενοδοξίαν. “Qcte ἔκτοτε Λακύδης 
ἀρξάμενος οὐκέτι μὲν τὸν δακτύλιον ecw ἐνέβαλλεν, οὐκέτι 
δὲ τοῦ ταμείου ἐχρῆτο ἀκαταληψίᾳ, ἀλλὰ κατελάμβανε τὰ 
ἀφειμένα, καὶ μάτην ἐπεφιλοςοφήκει. 


7. Οὐ μέντοι ἀλλὰ οἵ γε παῖδες φόρτακες ἦςαν καὶ οὐ 
θἀάτέρᾳ ληπτοί, οἷοι δὲ οἱ κωμῳδικοί τε καὶ Γέται καὶ Δακοὶ 
κἀκ τῆς Δακικῆς λαλεῖν «τωυμυλήθρας κατεγλωττιςμένοι. ἐπεί 
τε τοῖς (τωικοῖς τὰ comicuata ἤκουςαν, εἴτε καὶ ἄλλως 
ἐκμαθόντες, εὐθὺ τοῦ τολμήματος ἤεςεαν καὶ παρελύοντο 
αὐτοῦ τὴν cppayida, καὶ τοτὲ μὲν ἑτέραν ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνης 
ὑπετίθεςαν, τοτὲ δὲ οὐδὲ ἄλλην, διὰ τὸ οἴεςθαι ἐκείνῳ γε 
ἀκατάληπτα ἔςεεθαι καὶ οὕτω καὶ ἄλλως. 


8, Ὃ δὲ εἰςελθὼν ἐεκοπεῖτο᾽ ἀςήμαντον δὲ τὸ γραμμα- 
τεῖον θεωρῶν, ἢ ςεεημαςμένον μέν, cppayidr δ᾽ ἄλλῃ, ἠγα- 
νάκτει᾽ τῶν δὲ cecnucvOar λεγόντων, αὐτοῖς γοῦν τὴν 
cppayida ὁρᾶςθαι τὴν αὐτοῦ, ἠκριβολογεῖτο ἂν καὶ ἀπεδεί- 
κνυε᾽ τῶν δ᾽ ἡττωμένων τῇ ἀποδείξει καὶ φαμένων, εἰ μή 
τι ἔπεςτιν ἣ ςφραγίς, αὐτὸν ἴεως ἐπιλελῆςεθαι καὶ μὴ εημή- 
ναςθαι᾿ καὶ μὴν αὐτός γε ἔφη ςημηνάμενος μνημονεύειν 
καὶ ἀπεδείκνυε καὶ περιήει τῷ λόγῳ καὶ ἐδεινολογεῖτο πρὸς 
αὐτοὺς οἰόμενος παίζεεθαι καὶ προςώμνυεν. 


g. Οἱ δὲ ὑπολαβόντες τὰς mpocBohdc ἐκείνου, αὐτοί γε 
ovto ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ παίζεεθαι᾽ ἐπεὶ cop ye ὄντι δεδόχθαι 
τῷ Λακύδῃ εἶναι ἀδοξάςτῳ, ὥςτε καὶ ἀμνημονεύτῳ- μνήμην 
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presentation), he must simply be unable to remember it ; 
for memory was a sort of presentation, as they had heard 
him himself lately asserting in a discussion with a friend. 

10. As now Lakydes had confuted their attacks, and 
brought up (counter-arguments), that did not agree with 
the teachings of the Academicians, they went to a certain 
Stoic, and learned by heart responses thereto ; and starting 
with this, they developed their arguments before him, and 
became his rivals as academic disputants. If, however, 
he accused the Stoics, then his slaves would oppose 
his complaints by appealing, not without a certain scorn, 
to the incomprehensibility of presentation. 

11. They thus carried on arguments and counter-argu- 
ments, till nothing remained whole? (there remained no 
further object to fight about?), not a pot, nor its con- 
tents, nor any utensil suitable for a house. 

12. For a long while Lakydes was in distress, seeing 
that there was no help for him in his own doctrines. 
But judging that soon his whole house-hold would break 
up, if he did not control the slaves, he fell into helpless 
despair, crying alas! and woe is me! and by the Gods, and 
all other such senseless expressions that are resorted to 
in extremities (?); all this was uttered with cries as 
confirmation (?). 

13. At last, forced into a wordy argument with his 
house-hold of slaves, he did, indeed, confute the Stoic 
doctrines to his slaves; but as the slaves then (turned 
around, and) advanced the arguments of the Academi- 
cians in order to obviate any further difficulties, he himself 
remained at home and guarded his own store-room. But 
as his utility was thus impaired(?), he finally discovered 
the source of his woes, and expressed it thus: “Children 
(?), in the school we argue about things in this manner; 
but it is different in life!” 

(Paragraphs 14 and 15. seem to have been shortened 
by Eusebius from Numenius, Thedinga.) 
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γὰρ εἶναι δόξαν" ἔναγχος γοῦν τοῦ χρόνου ἔφαςαν ἀκοῦςαι 
ταῦτα αὐτοῦ πρὸς τοὺς φίλους, 


10. Τοῦ δὲ ἀναςτρέφοντος αὐτοῖς τὰς ἐπιχειρήςεις καὶ 
λέγοντος οὐκ ᾿Ακαδημαϊκά, αὐτοὶ φοιτῶντες εἰς (τωικῶν 
τινος τὰ λεκτέα ἑαυτοῖς ἀνεμάνθανον κἀκεῖθεν ἀρξάμενοι 
ἀντεςοφίετευον καὶ ἧςαν ἀντίτεχνοι κλέπται ᾿Ακαδημαϊκοί, 
Ὃ δὲ (τωικοῖς ἐνεκάλει᾽ of παῖδες δὲ τὰ ἐγκλήματα 
παρέλυον αὐτῷ ὑπὸ ἀκαταληψίας, οὐκ ἄνευ τωθαςμῶν 
τινῶν. 


11. Διατριβαὶ οὖν ἦταν πάντων ἐκεῖ καὶ λόγοι καὶ ἀντι- 
λογίαι, καὶ ἕν οὐδὲν ἐν τῷ μέεῳ κατελείπετο, οὐκ ἀγγεῖον, 
οὐ τῶν ἐν ἀγγείῳ τιθεμένων, οὐχ Sca εἰς οἰκίας καταςκευὴν 
ἄλλ᾽ Ecti ευντελῆ. 


12. Καὶ 6 Λακύδης τέως μὲν ἠπόρει, μήτε λυειτελοῦςαν 
ἑαυτῷ θεωρῶν τὴν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ δόγμαει βοήθειαν, εἴτε μὴ 
ἐξελέγχοι, πάντα ἀνατρέψεεθαι ἑαυτῷ δοκῶν, πεςεὼν εἰς 
τἀμήχανον, τοὺς γείτονας ἐκεκράγει καὶ τοὺς θεούς᾽ καὶ 
ἰοὺ ἰού, καὶ φεῦ φεῦ, καὶ νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ νὴ τὰς θεάς, 
ἄλλαι te Scar ἐν ἀπιςτίαις δεινολογουμένων εἰεὶν ἄτεχνοι 
ticterc, ταῦτα πάντα ἐλέτετο βοῇ καὶ ἀξιοπιετίᾳ. 


13. Τελευτῶν δὲ ἐπεὶ μάχην εἶχεν ἀντιλεγομένην ἐπὶ 
τῆς οἰκίας, αὐτὸς μὲν ἂν δήπουθεν ἐςτωικεύετο πρὸς τοὺς 
παῖδας, τῶν παίδων δὲ τὰ ᾿Ακαδημαϊκὰ ἰςεχυριζομένων, ἵνα 
μηκέτι πράγματα ἔχοι, οἰκουρὸς ἦν φίλος τοῦ ταμείου 
προκαθήμενος. Οὐδὲν δὲ εἰς οὐδὲν ὠφελῶν, ὑπιδόμενος 
οἷ τὸ ςοφὸν αὐτῷ ἔρχεται, ἀπεκαλύψατο. Ἄλλως, ἔφη, 
ταῦτα, ὦ παῖδες, ἐν ταῖς διατριβαῖς λέγεται ἡμῖν, ἄλλως 
δὲ ζῶμεν. 
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14. So much about Lakydes. He had numerous audi- 
tors, among whom Aristippus of Cyrene was prominent. 
The direction of the Academy was, after him, taken over 
by Evander and his successors. 


15. After the latter, Carneades took over the school, 
and founded the Third Academy. He made use of the 
same method as Arcesilaos; for he also followed out the 
principle of arguments on both sides, and confuted every- 
thing that was taught by any one else. From Arcesilaos he 
differed only in the (doctrine of the) reserve of judgment, 
asserting that is was humanly impossible to refrain from 
judgment about all things. He also made a distinction 
between the Unclear, and the Incomprehensible ; although 
everything was incomprehensible, yet not everything was 
unclear. 


He busied himself also with the Stoic teachings, and 
his reputation increased through his polemic with them, 
for he did not seek the truth, but only what seemed 
plausible to the majority. This infuriated the Stoics ex- 
ceedingly. About him Numenius writes as follows: 


4. CarngaDEs Fottows ARCESILAOS. 


When Carneades took over the Academy, it seems to 
have been his duty, to preserve and distinguish carefully 
what of Plato’s teachings had remained unchanged, and 
what had been changed. But about that he cared nothing, 
but and for better or worse restored the condition of 
things in the time of Arcesilaos; and thus he renewed 
contentions for a long period. 


5. CARNEADES AS CONSCIENCELESS SOPHIST. 


2. He remodeled the Tradition (bringing to it new 
things, and removing old?) ; scintillating in contention he 
united contradictions and over-refinements; he denied, 
and assented, and disputed for and against. When he 
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14. (Ταῦτα μὲν καὶ περὶ Λακύδου. Τούτου δὲ γίνονται 
dkouctai πολλοί, ὧν εἷς ἦν διαφανὴς ὁ Κυρηναῖος ᾿Αρίςτιπ- 
πος. Ἐκ πάντων δ᾽ αὐτοῦ γνωρίμων τὴν «χολὴν αὐτοῦ 
διεδέξατο Εὔανδρος καὶ οἱ μετὰ τοῦτον. 

15. Μεθ᾿ otc Καρνεάδης ὑποδεξάμενος τὴν διατριβὴν 
τρίτην ευνεςτήςατο ᾿Ακαδημίαν. Λόγων μὲν οὖν ἀγωτγῇ 
éxpycato ἧ καὶ 6 ᾿Αρκεείλαος: καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸς ἐπετήδευε 
τὴν εἰς ἑκάτερα ἐπιχείρηειν, καὶ πάντα dveckevaZe τὰ ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἄλλων λεγόμενα᾽ μόνῳ δὲ ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς ἐποχῆς λόγῳ 
πρὸς αὐτὸν διέετη, φὰς ἀδύνατον εἶναι ἄνθρωπον ὄντα 
περὶ ἁπάντων ἐπέχειν" διαφορὰν δὲ εἶναι ἀδήλου καὶ ἀκατα- 
λήπτου, καὶ πάντα μὲν εἶναι ἀκατάληπτα, οὐ πάντα δὲ 
ἄδηλα. Μετεῖχε δὲ οὗτος καὶ τὼν (τωικῶν λόγων, πρὸς 
oUc καὶ ἐριετικῶς ἱετάμενος ἐπὶ πλέον ηὐξήθη, τοῦ φαινο- 
μένου τοῖς πολλοῖς πιθανοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῆς ἀληθείας «τοχα- 
ζόμενος. Ὅθεν καὶ πολλὴν παρέεχε τοῖς (τωικοῖς ἀηδίαν. 
Γράφει δ᾽ οὖν καὶ 6 Νουμήνιος περὶ αὐτοῦ ταῦτα.) 


IV. 
Καρνεάδης δὲ ἐκδεξάμενος παρ᾽ “Hyncivou, χρεὼν φυλά- 
Zar 6ca ἀκίνητα καὶ dca κεκινημένα ἦν, τούτου μὲν ἠμέλει, 


εἰς δ᾽ ᾿Αρκεείλαον, εἴτ᾽ οὖν ἀμείνω εἴτε καὶ φαυλότερα ἦν, 
ἐπανενεγκὼν διὰ μακροῦ τὴν μάχην ἀνενέαζε. 


V. 

2. "Hye δ᾽ οὖν καὶ οὗτος καὶ ἀπέφερεν, ἀντιλογίας τε καὶ 
«τροφὰς λεπτολόγους ευνέφερε τῇ μάχῃ ποικίλλων, ἐξαρνη- 
τικός τε καὶ καταφατικός τε ἦν κἀμφοτέρωθεν ἀντιλογικός" 
εἴτε που ἔδει τι καὶ θαῦμα ἐχόντων λόγων, ἐξηγείρετο λάβρος 
οἷον ποταμὸς ῥοώδης [ςφοδρῶς ῥέων], πάντα καταπιμπλὰς 
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needed potent words, he roared like a rushing stream, in- 
undating everything on both sides. By his howling he 
assaulted and deafened his hearers. 

3. Although he deceived all, he himself was never de- 
ceived ;—which was not the case with Arcesilaos. When 
Arcesilaos by his magic threw a spell over his auditors 
and fellow corybants, he never noticed that he deceived 
himself first, holding as true (?) what he had said, by 
the complete abrogation of all things. 

4. Carneades was still worse than Arcesilaos, for he 
did not moderate at all (the doctrine of ‘ ‘incomprehensi- 
bility”) until he had paralyzed () his auditors (?) 
through his affirmative and negative imaginations (about 
the Life or the Not-life of Being?). 


5. Like the wild animals, who give a little ground, only 
to rush the more furiously on to the lances of the hunters, 
he thought that because of some acknowledgment (from 
an interlocutor) he could attack (him) all the more 
violently. Whenever he had attained his object, he 
cared no more about his former assertions; and he did 
this from principle. 

6. For he thus acknowledged that the Truth and Error 
was contained in the (mentioned) things, making out 
as if he wished to further the investigation in company 
with others, like an experienced wrestler he would give 
the investigation a master-grip and from there on he had 
the upper hand. For although he ascribed affirmative 
and negative arguments to the influence of Probability, 
nevertheless he insisted that neither of the two could be 
grasped with certainty. He thus showed himself a still 
more cunning robber (or plagiarizer) and imposter 
(than Arcesilaos?). 

7. He would class together something that was true, 
and something similar that was false (?) (which was 
similar only in external appearance (?) ); he would then 
equate them, and would not admit that the one presenta- 
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τὰ τῇδε Kal τἀκεῖθι, καὶ εἰςέπιπτε καὶ cuvécupE τοὺς ἀκού- 
οντας διὰ θορύβου. 


3. Τοιγαροῦν ἀπάγων τοὺς ἄλλους αὐτὸς ἔμενεν ἀνεξα- 
πάτητος, ὃ μὴ προςῆν τῷ ᾿Αρκεειλάῳ. Ἐκεῖνος γὰρ περιερχό- 
μενος τῇ φαρμάξει τοὺς ευγκορυβαντιῶντας, ἔλαθεν ἑαυτὸν 
πρῶτον ἐξηπατηκὼς μὴ ἠςθῆεθαι, πεπεῖςεθαι δ᾽ ἀληθῆ εἶναι 
ἃ λέγει διὰ τῆς ἁπαξαπάντων dvoipécewe χρημάτων. 


4. Κακὸν δὲ ἦν ἂν κακῷ ἐπανακείμενον, 6 Καρνεάδης τῷ 
᾿Αρκεειλάψ, μὴ Xaddcac τι εμικρόν, ὑφ᾽ οὗ οὐκ ἄπρακτοι 
ἔμελλον EcecOan, κατὰ τὰς ἀπὸ τοῦ πιθανοῦ λεγομένας αὐτῷ 
θετικάς τε καὶ ἀρνητικὰς φανταείας, τοῦ εἶναι τόδε τι ζῶον, 
ἢ μὴ ζῶον εἶναι. 

5. Τοῦτο οὖν ὑπανείς, ὥςπερ οἱ ἀναχάζοντες θῆρες βιαιό- 
τερον καὶ μᾶλλον ἑαυτοὺς ἱεῖειν εἰς τὰς αἰχμάς, καὐτὸς ἐν- 
δοὺς δυνατώτερον ἐπελθεῖν. Ἐπεί τε Uroctain τε καὶ εὖ 
τύχοι, τηνικαῦτα ἤδη καὶ οὗ προὐδέδεκτο ἑκὼν ἠμέλει καὶ 
οὐκ ἐμέμνητο. 

6. Τὸ γὰρ ἀληθές τε καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος ἐν τοῖς πράγμαειν 
ἐνεῖναι ευγχωρῶν, ὥςπερ ξυνεργαζόμενος τῆς ζητήςεως, 
τρόπῳ παλαιςετοῦ δεινοῦ λαβὴν δοὺς περιεγίγνετο ἔνθεν. 
κατὰ γὰρ τὴν τοῦ πιθανοῦ ῥοπὴν ἑκάτερον παραςχών, οὐδέ- 
τερον εἶπε βεβαίως καταλαμβάνεεθαι. Ἦν γοῦν ληςτὴς καὶ 
γόης ςοφώτερος. 


7. Παραλαβὼν γὰρ ἀληθεῖ μὲν ὅμοιον ψεῦδος, καταλη- 
πτικῇ δὲ φανταείᾳ καταληπτὸν ὅμοιον, καὶ ἀγαγὼν εἰς 
τὰς icac, οὐκ εἴαςεν οὔτε τὸ ἀληθὲς εἶναι οὔτε τὸ ψεῦδος 
ἢ οὐ μᾶλλον τὸ ἕτερον τοῦ ἑτέρου, ἢ μᾶλλον ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πιθανοῦ. 
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tion was truer or more false than the other, or that the 
one was more credible than the other. 

8. So dream-fancies were equated with dream-fancies, 
because false presentations are similar to the true ones, 
just as the appearance of a waxen egg is similar to the 
appearance of a genuine egg. 

9. Further evils result from this philosophy, for in his 
oratory Carneades certainly was a misleader of souls, 
and a kidnapper of men. Secretly a thief, he was publicly 
a pirate, who robbed the best prepared by cunning or 
violence. 

10. Victory was achieved for every thought of Car- 
neades, and none others were recognised, for his op- 
ponents were less skillful in oratory. 

11. Antipater, his contemporary, wished to indite a 
controversial treatise against him. Although he was 
present daily at the discussions of Carneades, he never 
said anything publicly, neither in the school, nor on the 
walks. He allowed no sound to escape him, and no one 
heard a single syllable from him. In his retreat, however, 
he composed treatises against (Carneades), and left 
to his heirs books, which can neither accomplish any- 
thing now, any more than they had been able to ac- 
complish anything contemporaneously against a man like 
Carneades, who occupied so high a place in the esteem of 
his contemporaries. 

12. Although Carneades (?) publicly confused every- 
thing, on account of the Stoic passion for contention, he 
nevertheless made a veridical confession to his pupils, in 
which he taught the same thing as others. 


6. Way Mentor Opposep CARNEADES. 


At first Mentor was a disciple of Carneades, but did 
not become his successor. When Carneades, while alive, 
caught him in intimate relations with his own concubine, 
he did not consider it an optical illusion, and did not take 
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8. Ἦν οὖν ὀνείρατα ἀντὶ ὀνειράτων, διὰ τὸ ὁμοίας φαν- 
taciac ἀληθέειν εἶναι τὰς ψευδεῖς, ὡς ἀπὸ ὠοῦ κηρίνου 
πρὸς τὸ ἀληθινὸν ὠόν. 

9. (ζυνέβαινεν οὖν τὰ κακὰ καὶ πλείω. Καὶ μέντοι λέγων 
ὃ Καρνεάδης ἐψυχαγώγει καὶ ἠνδραποδίζετο. Ἦν δὲ κλέ- 
πτῶν μὲν ἀφανής, φαινόμενος δὲ λῃςτής, αἱρῶν καὶ δόλῳ 
καὶ βίᾳ τοὺς καὶ πάνυ c~pddpa παρεςκευαςμένους. 

10. Tldca γοῦν Καρνεάδου διάνοια ἐνίκα, καὶ οὐδεμία 
ἡτιςοῦν ἄλλως᾽ ἐπεὶ καὶ οἷς προςεπολέμει ἦςαν εἰπεῖν ἀδυ- 
νατώτεροι. 

11. ᾿Αντίπατρος γοῦν ὃ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν γενόμενος ἔμελλε 
μὲν ἀγωνιῶν τι γράφειν, πρὸς δ᾽ οὖν τοὺς ἀπὸ Καρνεάδου 
καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀποφερόμενος λόγους οὔ ποτε ἐδημοείευςεν 
οὐκ ἐν ταῖς διατριβαῖς, οὐκ ἐν τοῖς περιπάτοις, οὐδὲ εἶπεν 
οὐδὲ ἐφθέγξατο, οὐδ᾽ ἤκουςέ τις αὐτοῦ, Maciv, οὐδὲ γρῦ᾽ 
ἀντιγραφὰς δὲ ἐπανετείνετο καὶ γωνίαν λαβὼν βιβλία κατέ- 
λιπε γράψας τοῖς ὕςτερον, οὔτε νῦν δυνάμενα, καὶ τότε ἦν 
ἀδυνατώτερα πρὸς οὕτως ἄνδρα ὑπέρμεγαν φανέντα καὶ 
καταδόξαντα εἶναι τοῖς τότε ἀνθρώποις τὸν Καρνεάδην. 

12. Ὅμως δέ, καίτοι καὐτὸς ὑπὸ τὴς (τωικῆς φιλονει- 
κίας εἰς τὸ φανερὸν κυκῶν, πρός γε τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ ἑταίρους 
dv ἀποῤῥήτων ὡμολόγει τε καὶ ἠλήθευε καὶ ἀπεφαίτετο ἃ 
κἂν ἄλλος τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων. 


VI. 


Kapveddou δὲ γίνεται γνώριμος Μέντωρ μὲν πρῶτον, οὐ 
μὴν διάδοχος" ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι ζῶν Καρνεάδης ἐπὶ παλλακῇ μοιχὸν 
εὑρών, οὐχ ὑπὸ πιθανῆς Pavtaciac, οὐδ᾽ ὧς μὴ κατειλη- 
φώς, ὡς δὲ μάλιετα πιςτεύων τῇ ὄψει καὶ καταλαβὼν παρ- 
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refuge in his doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, but without more ado confided in the appearance 
presented to his eyes, and banished him out of his school. 
Mentor then fell away from Carneades, philosophised 
against him, and became his opponent, convicting of error 
his doctrine of Incomprehensibility. 


7. CARNEADES AS Mystic, WHO SECRETLY TAUGHT 
TRUTH. 

Carneades, who philosophised in contradictory manner, 
adorned himself with lies, and hid the truth among them. 
He used lies as a curtain, behind which he doled out 
sparingly the truth. He resembled those plants whose 
empty portion swims on the surface of the water, and 
even projects, while the serviceable lower portion is out 
of sight. 


8. Scuism oF Puito, AND FounpaTION oF THE NEW 
ACADEMY. 

1. This Philo (of Larissa), as soon as he had taken 
over the school, was overcome with joy, and thankfully 
cared for the school. He broadened out the teachings of 
Kleitomachus, and against the Stoics he “armed himself 
with the coruscating sword.” 

2. But with the passage of time, as a result of habit, 
as the doctrine of the reserve of judgment had lost its 
force, he allowed himself to be misled by the clearness and 
unanimity of circumstances, and changed his course 
of life. As he attributed great importance to the faculty 
of judgment, he desired nothing better than to meet 
opponents who would be willing to oppose him, so that it 
might not appear that he was hitting them in the back, and 
desired to run away. 

3. Antiochus (of Ascalon), an auditor of Philo, 
founded a new Fourth Academy. He associated with 
himself the Stoic Mnesarchus, taught the opposite of what 
had been taught by his teacher Philo, and introduced 
into the Academy a mass of strange doctrines. 
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ῃτήςατο τῆς διατριβῆς. Ὃ δὲ ἀποετὰς ἀντεςοφίετευε Kai 
ἀντίτεχνος ἦν, ἐλέγχων αὐτοῦ τὴν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ἀκατα- 


ληψίαν. 
Vil. 


Ὃ δὲ Καρνεάδης οἷον ἀντεετραμμένα φιλοςοφῶν τοῖς 
wevcuacy ἐκαλλωπίζετο καὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὰ ἀληθῆ ἠφάνιζε. 
ἸΠαραπετάςμαςειν οὖν ἐχρῆτο τοῖς ψεύεμαει καὶ ἠλήθευεν 
ἔνδον λανθάνων καπηλικώτερον. Ἔπαςεχεν οὖν πάθημα 
ὀςπρίων, ὧν τὰ μὲν κενὰ ἐπιπολάζει τε τῷ ὕδατι καὶ ὑπερ- 


έχει, τὰ χρηςτὰ δὲ αὐτῶν ἐςετι κάτω καὶ ἐν ἀφανεῖ. 


$= VIII. 

1. Ὁ δὲ Φίλων dpa οὗτος, ἄρτι μὲν ἐκδεξάμενος τὴν 
διατριβὴν ὑπὸ χαρμονῆς ἐξεπέπληκτο, καὶ χάριν ἀποδιδοὺς 
ἐθεράπευε, καὶ τὰ δεδογμένα τῷ Κλειτομάχῳ ηὖξε καὶ τοῖς 
(τωικοῖς ᾿ κορύεςετο νώροπι χαλκῷ᾽. 

2. Ὥς δὲ προϊόντος μὲν τοῦ χρόνου, ἐξιτήλου δ᾽ ὑπὸ 
εὐυνηθείας οὔςεης αὐτῶν τῆς ἐποχῆς, οὐδὲν μὲν κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ 
ἑαυτῷ ἐνόει, ἣ δὲ τῶν παθημάτων αὐτὸν ἀνέετρεφεν ἐνάρ- 
γειά τε καὶ ὁμολογία, πολλὴν δῆτ᾽ ἔχων ἤδη τὴν διαίεθηςειν 
ὑπερεπεθύμει εὖ ἴςεθ᾽ ὅτι τῶν ἐλεγξόντων τυχεῖν, ἵνα μὴ 
ἐδόκει μετὰ νῶτα βαλὼν αὐτὸς ἑκὼν φεύγειν. 

3. Φίλωνος δὲ γίνεται ἀκουςτὴς ᾿Αντίοχος, ἑτέρας ἄρξας 
᾿Ακαδημίας. Μνηςάρχῳ γοῦν τῷ (τωικῷ cxodkdcac ἐναντία 
Φίλωνι τῷ καθηγητῇ ἐφρόνηςε, μυρία τε ξένα προςῆψε τῇ 
᾿Ακαδημίᾳ. 


RMumenius 
Whrks and Message 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 
Why Was Numenius “Father of Neoplatonism?” 


The title of ‘Father of Neoplatonism” is generally 
conceded to Ammonius Sakkas. It should therefore 
not be applied to Numenius without some demonstra- 
aia Numenius is worthier of it than Ammonius 

akkas. 


1. NEGATIVE GROUNDS. 


First, this title is usually conceded to Ammonius be- 
cause of the claims made in his behalf that he discovered 
the agreement of Plato and Aristotle. This achieve- 
ment, however, would justify the title of eclecticist, 
rather than that of founding a new philosophy such as 
Neoplatonism. Eclectic philosophers, for the matter 
of that, were common. Antiochus of Ascalon was said 
to have united the views of the Academy and the Porch. 
Philo Judaeus had interpreted the Hebrew scriptures 
through Greek philosophy. Numenius considered that 
Plato harmonized with Pythagoras,’ and, as Dicaear- 
chus later taught, that Eile had combined the teach- 
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ings of Socrates with those of Pythagoras.? He identi- 
fied the Ideas of Plato with the numbers of Pythagoras.* 

Second, Ammonius is said to have been the teacher 
of Plotinos; but the influence of Numenius can hardly 
have been of less importance. For we know that the 
writings of Numenius were read in the school of 
Plotinos;* and so close was the agreement that, among 
others, Trypho publicly accused Plotinos of basing his 
teachings on those of Numenius, and of strutting 
around in his feathers.=5 That such misunderstandings 
were not impossible appears from the fact that Plotinos 
was in the habit of putting out his writings anony- 
mously.6 Porphyry acknowledges that they contained 
hidden statements of Stoics and Peripaticians.?. Amelius 
had to defend him from the open charge that he was 
a plagiarizer, ‘‘and passed off the writings of others 
as his own.’*® This is specially significant in connec- 
tion with the Escoreal manuscript, where something 
of that very kind has occurred: the name of Plotinos 
was erased, and that of Numenius written in. Did 
the scribe who did so have any reason for that action? 
Had there been no reason, would he have picked out 
a name so uncommon as that of Numenius? So 
general, indeed, was this opinion, that Amelius was 
forced to write a long dissertation on the differences 
between Numenius and Plotinos. Elsewhere we shall 
study this subject in greater detail, showing that those 
assertions were not entirely unjustified. 


2. POSITIVE GROUNDS. 


Ammonius Sakkas did indeed write sentences which 
were authoritative in the school of Plotinos; but they 
have been lost. He is hardly quoted by any writer, 
and we know him only at second-hand, through hear- 
say. The fragments of Ammonius from Nemesius are 
not entirely certain. Even Plotinos does not mention 
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him in his writings. So it would be difficult to con- 
sider him a world-figure. 

How different is the case with Numenius, whose 
writings were indeed likewise lost, but who was quoted 
by Pagan and Christian; on the one hand, by Por- 
phyry, Jamblichus, Proclus, Nemesius, Chalcidius, 
Olympiodorus, Aeneas of Gaza, and Johannes Philo- 
ponus; on the other, by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia. The seal of authoritative- 
ness is impressed on him by recognition in the History 
of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertes, in the literary 
pastels of Macrobius, and in the classic anthology of 
Stobaeus. Although, indeed, in the writings of 
Clement we find only a single fragment (13) literally, 
yet we find many approximations, or references.® 
Origen, however, acknowledges he read Numenius’s 
writings thoroughly,’® which indeed is witnessed to 
by Eusebius.14 Tertullian does not quote Numenius, 
but he also relates the simile of the Logos as cosmic 
Pilot.12. In this way Numenius achieved immortality 
through friend and foe. 


3. WHAT THE WORD “NEOPLATONISM” MEANS. 


The name ‘Father of Neoplatonism’ really has 
nothing to do with any eclectic movement which might 
have operated to heal the bitter Greek feuds. On the 
contrary, common sense would read into it an attempt 
to found a new school, on the basis of restoration of 
the genuine Plato. In this respect Ammonius did 
absolutely nothing, while this was the chief purpose of 
Numenius, who wrote his ‘‘History of the Platonic 
Succession”’ in order to show (1), how far the latter 
Platonists had strayed from their master; (2), how 
abortive these newer developments were; (3), that 
Plato himself was unwittingly the cause of these diver- 
gences; (4), what the “genuine Plato” had believed: 
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'(5), with indications how to return thither. Moreover, 
Numenius continually expresses reverence and bold 
loyalty? to Plato, who, as he insisted, had collected 
the best of the best (Socrates and Pythagoras). This 
Numenius offers to his readers and pupils. This must 
surely be the chief justification of such a title as ‘“‘Father 
of Neoplatonism;” and it is also the reason why such 
a title could not yet apply to Philo. Even if the latter 
taught that Platonism was the representative philos- 
ophy, still to him it was no more than an interpretation 
of Hebrew scriptures, to which he demanded ultimate 
Boe To Numenius alone, therefore, can we allow 
is title. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Life and Significance. 


1, EPOCH. 


To the best of our knowledge the activities of Nu- 
menius probably fall under Marcus Aurelius! accord- 
ing to Chaignet. He is quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria;? and as the latter probably employed popular 
anthologies,? probably twenty years will not be too 
much of an interval to assume between the two. 


2. GREEK EDUCATION. 


Numenius could, possibly, have acquired his Greek 
education at Alexandria, in Egypt. This is barely pos- 
sible, but not probable, in view of his initiation into the 
Eleusinian mysteries,* his thorough knowledge of, love 
to, and reverence for Plato, even quoting a liberal pas- 
sage literally ;> his bitter enmity towards unfaithful Aca- 
demicians, and his minute acquaintance with the 
trifling details of their peculiarities. He could in- 
deed have derived much from such books as the “‘Es- 
says” of Diokles of Knidos®; but hardly the details 
which do not even appear in the version of Diogenes 
Laertes. He reveals intimate acquaintance with the 
tricks of the trade of wrestlers; and this would seem 
rather Greek than Egyptian. He uses all the myths 
of the Greek world.? He knows Heraklitus* and The- 
ognis; Homer is mentioned as “‘the poet,’”® and 
must be interpreted allegorically.1° He knows the story 
of Kephisodorus,11 and of Agathocles.12 All this might 
indeed be explained without a trip to Athens, which 
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after all would not have been so very unusual; but the 
trip seems an inevitable conclusion, in view of the 
Eleusinian initiation. If then we assume this, we can 
imagine his visit to the Academy, how he must have 
raged at the unworthy successors of Plato, just as Luther 
fumed in Rome. Indeed, such an experience might 
have been the inspiration for his History of the Platonic 
Succession. 
3. EGYPTIAN TRIP. 

He seems to have known (would this have been pos- 
sible without an initiation?) the Serapistic miys- 
teries,13 and he relates the Egyptian myth of the sunset. 
It is the names of the Egyptian opponents of Moses 
that he has handed down to posterity.14 The doctrine 
of metempsychosis, even if Platonic,45 is by him 
interpreted literally, and this would agree with the 
Egyptian worship of animals here current; besides. 
Basilides is witness that metempsychosis was popular 
here in Alexandria. Ever since the dawn of historv 
had triads of divinities1® been worshiped. Here might 
he have learned all his Hebrew references from friends 
of Philo, and according to the assumption of Ueberweg 
and Zeller, he might have become acquainted with the 
Valentinians.*7 It was here that Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen quoted him, that he was studied by 
Amelius, Plotinos, Porphyry, and others. If we are 
to judge from his anonymous allegorical use of a legend 
about Jesus,t® he might have been in the habit of 
making anonymous references, in which case we might 
discover one?® to the veiled image of Truth at Sais. 
References to the common Nile-inundations?° and two 
to the lotus-plant?! seem pretty certain. The ‘‘pom- 
peia” of ii. 13 might refer to the solemn festal Isiac 
processions. Everything, therefore, points to Egypt, 
preferably Alexandria. 

Such Egyptian traits of Numenius can be recognized 
still more clearly when we consult a book such as the 
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Mystéres Egyptiens, of A. Morel.22, Here we find 
again the water full of life-germs.23 God is a triad?* of 
nous,?> logos?® and pneuma.27 The Demiurge idea 
is well worked out.28 Here we find Providence.?® 
Here we find the divine bark?° and the passage of 
souls through animal bodies.31 Plotinos himself spoke 
of Isiac mysteries,§? so that Egyptian traits in Nume- 
nius would not be unusual or improbable. 

Probably he returned to Apamea to close his life, 
for it was Amelius of Apamea who copied out all his 
writings, and learned them by heart, and who must 
no doubt have inherited them as a precious deposit. 


4. INTERNATIONALITY. 


Numenius was a man of the world; he was not 
limited to Greek and Egyptian mysteries, but talked 
familiarly of the myths of Brahmins and Magi. It is, 
however, his knowledge and use of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures which distinguished him from other Greek phil- 
osophers. He refers to Moses simply as “‘the prophet, 
exactly as for him Homer is ‘“‘the” poet. Plato is de- 
scribed as a Greek Moses. When we leave aside the 
Platonic references, the Hebrew quotations remain the 
most frequent.34 It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Origen testifies about him:?> “Than Celsus, how 
much more unpartisan or impartial is Numenius the 
Pythagorean, who has demonstrated in many ways 
that he was a remarkable individual; who examined 
still other opinions (besides the Hebrew?), and who 
gathered what to him seemed true out of many 
sources.” 


5. WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 


4. On the Good.?® This consisted of six books, 
imitating the dialogue-form of Plato. This was his 
chief work. 2. About the Mystery-teachings of Plato.37 
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It probably treated of Eleusinian myths.’ The Initiate, 
or the Hoopoe, the famous Bird of Divination.8® 4. 
About the Indestructibility or Incorruptibility of the 
Soul.4° This demonstrated his interest in psychology. 
5. About Space.41 6. About Numbers.4* To a 
Pythagorean the numbers were as sacred as the Ideas 
were to a Platonist. That must have been why 
Numenius identified them. 


6. COMPANIONS OF NUMENIUS. 


Numenius was sufficiently important to have made 
pupils and followers,*? and friends or companions;** 
among them was Kronius,*® Harpokration,4® and 
Boethos.** Theodor of Asine is said to have been 
entirely inspired by him.*8 But the most important 
among these must have been Amelius,4® who was so 
bound up with Numenius that Jamblichus wrote an 
attack against both,°° and that Proclus could not dis- 
tinguish them. From Porphyry, we learn that Amelius 
was born in the home of Numenius,®! that from the 
same place he adopted as son Hostilianus Hesychius, 
and returned thither, when sent away by Plotinos.5? 
He had “written, gathered, and mostly learned by 
heart almost all the books of Numenius.”? Proclus 
would have been surprised if Porphyry diverged from 
Numenius in any point.5% 


7. PERSONALITY. 


That so remarkable a man as Numenius left to his- 
tory no traces of the events of his life, makes it probable 
that he led a very quiet and modest existence. The 
traces of his character indicate the same. He was very 
humanly interested in dogs,°* wild animals,55 in 
hunting,°® in eggs,57 and in fishes. Even as a 
joke, he hoped never to have leisure enough to 
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desist from philosophy.5® He refrains purposely from 
saying anything irreverent about the elder writers.®° 
He also demands all reverence for Plato, and him- 
self shows it.61 Towards the Divinity he is ever most 
worshipful.®? At the beginning of a particularly diffi- 
cult investigation, like Plato and Plotinos, he invokes 
the aid of the Divinity.®? 


8 FAMILIAR LANGUAGE. 


Numenius interests us also, because he employs a 
well-known language. He considers his Divinity as a 
single unity comprising three divinities. He speaks 
of a “standing God’’;** of salvation;®® of a parable 
of the Sower;®® of “411 in 411,57 of predestination, 3 
which however is to be interpreted as a determination 
of the fate through the formation of the normalizing 
Ideas. Uzener’s proposal to read ‘‘suntetamenois’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘suntetagmenois’” has no support in the 
sources, which here agree. This is a pity, as it would 
make a very acceptable reading. He speaks of a single 
eternal salvation which broods over 411,95 of a flaw 
in sacrifices or means of atonement;7° and finally of 
immortality.71, He says even that one phase of the 
divinities™? is consubstantial with another.73 Numenius 
thus speaks our own religious language. 


9. AS POET. 


The art of poetry does not consist merely in versi- 
fication, as is testified by the libraries of forgotten 
rhymesters, while many poetical masterpieces of the 
world are written in prose. Neither do mere quota- 
tions rescue a poet from oblivion; and yet acquaintance 
and intimate use of the classic sources of inspiration 
are really at least one element of poetic achievement; 
this we find in Numenius, who quotes Homer and Plato 
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freely. But may not poetic quality be defined as that 
which is memorable? For instance, when we think of 
Plato, we think inevitably of two immortal similes, the 
relations of body and soul illustrated by the relations 
between horse and driver, and his teaching of the Ideas, 
as illustrated by the simile of the cave. When we think 
of Plotinos, the relation between the incarnated soul 
to the body is illustrated by the simile of the man who 
stands up in a foot-bath. Numenius fetters our fancy 
when he describes the world-directing divinity as a 
pilot, safely steering the world-ship entrusted to him 
by raising his eyes to find his way through the starry 
vault above him. Still more original is his representa- 
tior of the flight of the soul to ecstatic harmonv in the 
form of a boat which till the last moment is hidden 
by the waves. The simile of the Sower is immortal,74 
also that of the central sun of existence.7® 


10. NUMENIUS AS HUMORIST. 


Nevertheless, neither mere brilliancy nor poetic dis- 
position are likely to make any one dear to humanity 
in general, perhaps it is necessary to possess that which 
makes the whole world kin: humor. Numenius was 
no Palinurus or Thales, who, because of looking at 
the stars fell into the ocean or into a well. No one 
was more than he able or disposed to describe philos- 
ophic problems in comic form. He was not afraid to 
injure the truths which might be contained in his philos- 
ophy by exposing to ridicule its weaknesses, or those of 
its exponents. Of malice, however, he had none, and 
in the ridicule which he heaps on Lakydes betrays 
only keen knowledge and understanding of human 
nature, and desire to polish the rough diamonds so that 
they might shine. In it we see no more than all that 
is genuine or praiseworthy in the maxim “laugh, and 
the world laughs with you.” 
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It is still to-day interesting to follow the practical 
refutation of the silly theories of a Lakydes, or of 
Carneades, for the reserve of judgment and the incom- 
prehensibility of apperception are not without their 
modern exponents: men who call black white, and white 
black, but who keep their eye on the main chance ir- 
respective thereof. For such people, the only cor- 
rective is humor; if they lack that, then indeed are thev 
in a hopeless case. But maybe the humor of Numenius, 
which is out of harm’s way, may pierce their epidermis. 


11, NUMENIUS AS THINKER. 


However, the personality of Numenius is not our 
chief interest. He is also a thinker, as may be seen 
from the following quotation from Ueberweg.7é 

“Philo, of Alexandria, the Jew, had introduced the 
distinction between God and his world-building forces, 
which latter together constituted the divine Logos; Plu- 
tarch of Cheronea had treated of God as unknowable 
in his essence, and cognizable only in his world-con- 
structing activity; Numenius of Apamea had hyposta- 
tized God himself and the Demiurge into two different 
beings, with whom the world was to be classed as a 
third; and Plotinos went further in the same direction: 
with Plato, he styled the supreme essence ‘the One,’ 
the Good per se, but denied to it—which it still retained 
in the doctrines of Philo and Plutarch—the epithet of 
Being (to on); for he taught that it transcended 
the Being’? of Plato.78 He also denied to it the faculty 
of thought—in opposition to Numenius—affirming 
that it was also exalted above the rational nature.7° 

“The most noteworthy deviation of Numenius from 
Plato (but which was not recognized by him as such), 
consists in this, that he, following, perhaps, the prece- 
dent of the Christian Gnostics, especially the Valentin- 
ians, and indirectly influenced by the distinction made 
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by the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophers between God 
himself and His power working in the world (the 
Logos) ), distinguished the world-builder®® as a second 
God, from the highest deity. The first God is good in 
and through himself; he is pure thought-activity (nous) : 
and the principle of being.81 The second God,®? is 
good by participation in the essence of the first; he 
looks towards the supersensuous archetypes, and 
thereby acquires knowledge ;8* he works upon matter, 
and thus forms the world, he being the principle of 
genesis or Becoming.®® 

“The world, the production of the Demiourgos, is 
the third God. Numenius terms the three Gods. re- 
spectively, father, son, and grandson.8® Numenius as- 
cribes this doctrine not only to Plato, but also even to 
Socrates himself.*7 Harpokrates also followed Nu- 
menius in the doctrine of the three highest Gods. He 
also calls them father, maker, and made (creator and 
creation).”’ 

Chaignet’s characterization is short and to the 
point :8§ 

“He is the pioneer of Neo-platonism. Plato is said 
to have borrowed everything from Pythagoras and 
Moses. He unites Greek teachings with oriental con- 
ceptions, opening the way for the Alexandrian school. 
From Pythagoras he borrowed chiefly the pre-existence 
and reincarnation of souls, and the conception of the 
soul’s nature as number.” 

In short, he introduced into and explained by Greek 
philosophy, the Egyptian notions of triads, the mediat- 
ing divinity, ecstasy, and the psychological faculty it 
implies. He deliberately founded a Platonic school. 
considering Plato the heir of the ages, who united 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Moses. He taught and prac- 
ticed comparative methods, not only in philosophy, but 
in religion. He considered it his mission to prepare 
for popular enjoyment and use the best in philosophy. 
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religion, and in mystic rites. While Philo united He- 
braism and Greece, Numenius united Hebraism and 
Egyptian philosophy as the soul of a new Platonic 
movement. Philo was robbing the Greeks: Numenius 
the Greek retaliated by spoiling the Hebrews as well 
as the Egyptians. 


12. NUMENIUS AS REVEALER AND MYSTIC. 


If Numenius had been asked which description he 
preferred, he would no doubt have answered as re- 
vealer, vulgarizer, and enlightener. He was known as 
the philosopher most greedy of mysteries;°® and he 
studied experiences, even if incredible and unlikely.®°® 
For what purpose? 

First to reveal them. That was the complaint of 
the Eleusinian divinities;91 he expounded Serapistic 
mysteries; wrote about the mystic teachings of Plato ;°? 
about the Initiate or Hoopoe;°? gives out alleged secrets 
of Socrates and Plato ;°* desires to become an interpreter 
of the divinity ;95 wishes to show an unveiled image of 
matter,°® and expounds all kinds of mysteries, Egyp- 
tian,°? Homeric ;98 and even Hebraic.°® He was there- 
fore a genuine enlightener, who wishes to put every- 
thing into the light.1°° 

Second, Numenius deserves primarily the name of 
a mystic because he teaches that contemplation is the 
chief purpose of life.1°? He shares this view on one 
hand with Plotinos, and on the other with Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Saints Bernard and Teresa, 
and with the whole company of modern mystics. 
He also teaches the methods of inner tranquilization 
and contemplation, and so in every respect deserves the 
title of a helper to immediate bliss, or ecstasy.?°? 
The expression of the flight of the alone to the alone 
should not therefore be credited to Plotinos alone; the 
word flight is from Empedocles, and the rush or union 
of the alone to the alone, is from Numenius. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The reader cannot help being delighted with the 
convergence of the manifold rays of the genius of 
Numenius: his individual, poetic, humorous, world- 
wise personality; his originality as living thinker, his 
fidelity to comparative religion; his mysticism so scien- 
tific, yet withal so practical. Any one of these qualities 
would justify a claim to a permanent niche in the historv 
of the world. Together, they form a mighty beacon, to 
cheer, comfort and direct us, grateful as we are that 
at no time has God left himself without a witness in 
his world. 
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CHAPTER III 
Numenius’s View of Matter. 


To realize Numenius’s conception of matter, we must 
remember that Greek philosophy began with the ma- 
terialism of the Hylicists. The Eleatics taught the unity 
of the incorporeal. Anaxagoras assumed a “nous,” 
or mind, which instilled order into this chaos, and in 
doing this, he introduced into Greek philosophy a 
dualism between spirit and matter. Plato finds the 
true being in the incorporeal, even if he cannot carry 
out a monism rigorously. Aristotle made matter a 
mere deprivation. The Stoics had, indeed, retained a 
monism, but they laid the chief emphasis on the cor- 
poreal, so that even the spirit became a sort of atten- 
uated matter. These Stoics Numenius publicly op- 
posed by reasserting the old Pythagorean dualism. He 
said that the universe arose out of divinity and matter.1 
This matter is named indefinite doubleness, and is not 
derived from unity. It is ungenerated, and coeval 
with the divinity,? while the malicious nature ascribed 
to matter was “already present in the beginning.’’? 

That such a dualism is difficult to justify metaphy- 
sically, is acknowledged by Numenius, in his assertion of 
the necessity of evils;* but nevertheless Numenius 
praises Pythagoras for the courage of advancing the 
truth, even if difficult to understand. 

With Numenius, however, this doubleness of matter 
is no mere reminiscence of Plato, it plays a part in the 
creation of the world. The creator of the world unites 
matter, but is split by it. Seeing therefore that matter 
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has an appetitive character, the (second?) divinity has 
a yearning for it; he looks upon it, and he raises it to 
himself.> 

Following in the footsteps of Plato, Numenius calls 
matter necessity and chance,® therefore opposing 
the Stoics, who considered matter neither good nor bad. 
Numenius considers it, characterized by malice, that its 
natural malignity cannot be eliminated,” so that its 
annihilation would amount to destroying the world.® 

A contradiction, indeed, seems to lie in the ascription 
to matter of an innate motion.® It is incapable of 
surviving, or standing still, and is pictured as an in- 
finite river. It possesses no real existence,?® and 
has no true being.44_ But it does not entirely lack 
substance, opposing itself, or hindering Providence.1? 
The evil in matter consists of much unregulated 
(desire), unforseen (impulse), chance, passion?® and 
confusion.1* In order to serve as basis for the evil in 
the world, it is pictured as the evil world-soul?® the 
mother, nurse, and feeder of bodies:1® the cause and 
guide of the passible part of the soul. The soul’s in- 
fluence appears in bodies as a tendency to dispersion.?? 
That is probably why it is generally a misfortune for 
the soul to enter into a body.?® 

In the course of his polemic against the Stoics, to the 
effect that the soul is immaterial,19 Numenius gives 
us a further definition of matter. He here insists on the 
incorporeality of qualities, and relying on his earlier 
demonstrations,2° he points out that, however far 
we may divide up matter, it still remains unstable, and 
needs a soul as a principle of coherence. If, however, we 
demand of Numenius an unveiled statue of matter, 
Numenius directs us to abstract all bodies that are ever 
changing in the bosom of matter; and the residue is 
supposed to be matter.24_ That which has three 
dimensions is not necessarily body; for Numenius seems 
to mean the soul by tri-dimensional Being.22 The 
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ever-changing bodies veil the naked statue of matter.?% 
Even though matter is mere instability,2* we still 
find the same contradiction as above; that though mai- 
ter has no being, it is still not quite without substance. 
This contradiction must be solved by the Plutarchian 
distinction of a non-existing original matter, and a later- 
formed?> special soul of matter,2® to whom conse- 
quently some little substance might be ascribed.?7 

If we were to try a tentative solution of this puzzle, 
we might indicate first, that matter is called ‘“‘doub- 
leness;’’ that secondly Numenius draws a double con- 
trast between God and matter, and Providence and 
chance. Third, that Plato and Plutarch both distin- 
guished between primary and secondary, or physical and 
intelligible matter. This would also be indicated by the 
fate of generation.2® On such lines we will see that Nu- 
menius was no more of a dualist than Plato and Plu- 
trach, and indeed, than Plotinos, 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Harmony, or Mixture 


To begin with, we must realize that the Greek word 
for “‘world’’ (kosmos) was a sort of a pun, meaning 
both ‘‘world’” and ‘‘ornament.” Translations from 
Greek into Latin,! therefore, demand to be completed 
with the supplementary meaning omitted in each oc- 
currence of the word; so that when we read therein 
“ornamented,’’ we must ever bear in mind the possibil- 
ity that in the original Numenius might have intended 
“utilization for a world.’”’ Even Arius Didymus? had 
already insisted on this point. 

The existence of the world, therefore, depends on its 
being a mixture of two elements: of the divinity as 
father, and of matter as mother. This ‘“‘harmony,’’4 
this mixture, or “machine of the universe’’® is un- 
questionably one of the principal doctrines of Nume- 
nius.© Thus evil may not be eliminated from this 
world,” and the mixture extends to everything, includ- 
ing the heavens.® Since, however, original matter itself 
is a rapidly flowing stream, this afore-mentioned mix- 
ture is identical with the water inspired by the divin- 
ity,? over which hover the yet unincarnate souls. Were 
we trying to carry out in greater detail the illustration of 
the Pilot,!®° it is this mixture which constitutes the 
ship steered by him; and this illustration would be fel- 
icitous, for this ship would actually contain the souls 
of our world. Thus the world is a mixture, composed 
of Providence and necessity or chance;1! of divinity 
and matter,!? or of the utilizable and the inutilizable.14 
Nothing is simple,?* all is in 411.1 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HARMONY. 


Were we to conceive of this universe as a triad, this 
mixed world would represent the sphere of the third 
divinity, including the inferior divinities; that is why the 
third divinity is called “the world.”?® But this division, 
scrutinized more carefully, resolves itself into several 
further divisions, spheres or grades of Being, for the 
following reasons. 

1. The second divinity is in relation with the 
soul only by the intermediation of the third divinity,17 
The third divinity is the divine energy,1® and else- 
where?® we read that the human soul is receptive to 
energies. Only one conclusion is possible, that the 
soul exists in another, and further realm. 

2. The soul (of animals and men) is divisible, and 
the body arises only from its combination with 
matter. ?° 

3. A soul exists and is active only in a living body; 
if then the inorganic bodies?! are held together by 
a “habit” or ‘“‘hexis,’’?* then must the latter two? be 
located in a realm further out from intelligence or life 
than the living body, which is organized by the soul. 
Thus we would come to soul (iv), body (v), and thing 
(vi), in various successive descending degrees of exis- 
tence. The latter two might be considered to make up 
the “world.” 


3. THE WORLD-PROBLEMS. 


Among the entities of this world Numenius mentions 
the usual four elements,24 and the stars,25 which 
are said to consist of fire, and whose motions are said 
to exert no evil influence, inasmuch as all evils orig- 
inate in matter. 

The divinity improves the world?® by Providence, 
whose purposes establish standards, generously and 
paternally, introducing utility, order, measure and 
beauty.2* The divinity ‘adorns (or, creates) the world 
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with splendid virute, and corrects its faults.”?8 The 
purpose of this effort is to replace necessity or chance 
by Providence. For what purpose? Because that 
which is in order can be understood more easily, and 
the latter implies a higher degree of existence.?° 
The whole process, therefore, is nothing more than an 
extension of the sphere of activity of the divinity, which 
consists of existence. Life, therefore, is a struggle,?° 
to minimize the uneliminatable αν }]5.3 This world- 
improvement is therefore the task of the divinity.3* 


4. THE HUMAN BODY. 


The body is a material accretion grown up around 
the soul,3% which process produces the ‘‘passional’’ 
or “‘passible’”’ part of the soul.84 The body is some- 
what that is incarnated, mortal, corporeal, that is 
located within the appetitive, vegetative soul.85 The 
body has three dimensions, and is penetrated by the 
soul,?® which like some savior or divinity’’ holds it 
together during life, but separates itself therefrom (at 
death).3§ But the body makes the attempt to direct 
the passible part of the soul.®° 
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CHAPTER V 
The First Divinity 
1, THE FIRST DIVINITY IN ITSELF. 


With matter, whose existence is called such in an 
improper sense, we must contrast the genuine existence 
of the divinity. Numenius divides the divinity into three 
gods, of which the First is sovereign. By himself 
he is the Good, reason, or activity of thought,? the 
most ancient. He busies himself exclusively with 
thought,* being the supreme.® He exists within him- 
561,6 and his name is “‘Being and Essence.’’? He is 
simple and indivisible, and is in relations with none 
other than himself.6 He is the ‘Standing God,’’ 
whose life is one of leisure,?® spending his life in tran- 
quility.14 He is entirely incorporeal, without an origin; 
he does not disperse himself, he remains motionless, 
existing voluntarily, without any compulsion.1? His 
solitude is well described as the goal of the experience 
of ecstasy.13 Making use of a poetic illustration, 
Numenius represents him as being the land-owner, or 
farmer.?4 


THE TRANSCENDENCE OF THE FIRST DIVINITY. 


It is Plotinus who is usually credited with the origina- 
tion of a still superior divinity, “beyond essence.” But 
this expression occurred already in the Republic of 
Plato.15 That Numenius should make use of it, is not 
surprising, and we may suspect its being the basis of his 
statement that the Good “hovers over existence.1& 
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This very expression recurs in Plotinos.17 Altering 
this expression a very little bit, Numenius makes of it 
the “principle of existence.” Further we read? 
that He is unknown, not even suspected, diviner and 
more aged than him whom men accept as the Supreme. 


THE CREATOR OF BEING. 


If the First Divinity remained ever self-contemplat- 
ing, of course no world would ever have come into 
existence. Numenius makes the attempt to explain the 
procession of the world in a manner such as not to 
detract from the entire independence of the divinity 
by inventing the doctrine of a sort of process of giving 
which should in no manner diminish the giver,?® and 
as illustration thereof he first adduces the impartation 
of the sciences, and in the second place the propagation 
of light. Thanks to this conception, Numenius is 
enabled to attribute to the Supreme an innate move- 
ment which simultaneously appears complete still- 
standing.2° The divinity imparts life? by the mere 
direction of his glance on matter; and that is how he is 
the inexhaustible source of order, of eternity and of 
salvation.2?,_ Thus he becomes a father, and becomes 
the “creator of Being,” though remaining ‘‘consub- 
stantial” with Being.28 This conception of the First 
Good is the Idea or model of the Good?4 (which, by 
the bye, is a Platonic expression), by which Idea the 
second divinity participates in the First.25 Sometimes 
Numenius seems to call this-“creator of Being” the 
second element of the divinity.2° 


THE FIRST GENERATION. 


So long as this creator of Being busies himself ex- 
clusively with contemplation of the First Divinity, or, 
the ‘Idea of the Good,’’®® he remains motionless. But in 
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the opposite direction he contemplates matter which, 
being the principle of evil, is passionate in nature. Thus 
the divinity forgets himself, busies himself with matter, 
and comes to desire it, so that he is thereby “split’’ or 
divided. The result of this is that the ‘creator of Be- 
ing’’ becomes “‘the creator of Essence,’’ and forms the 
world of matter. This philosophical statement is more 
intelligible if interpreted by the more modern concep- 
tion of divine love. Love is self-forgetful; and the 
Supreme allows his attention to wander by the mere 
fact that he is the Good,?7 and thinks of the second 
divinity with “longing.”’28 He is ‘‘fatherly,”29 draw- 
ing up matter to himself through that same emotion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Second Divinity 


ORIGIN OF THE SECOND DIVINITY. 


As the First Divinity is being, the second divinity is 
essence, ‘“‘the divinity that is becoming,’ the divine 
immanence, inasmuch as he imitates the First, being 
analogous to him.t| So he remains contemplative or 
intellectual.2 That is why he is the ‘“‘offspring’’? of the 
grandfather. Through this thoughtful contemplation, 
it is that he derives all his coloring and goodness.® 
Ueberweg® insists that this deification of the second 
principle was Numenius’ most remarkable deviation 
from Plato, albeit Numenius himself remained un- 
conscious of it; indeed, he even attributed this his 
doctrine to Socrates.? 

Though this second divinity remains intelligible,® 
still he becomes double and creates (in the very same 
manner as the creator of being was the Idea of being), 
first the Idea of himself, the creator of becoming; and 
second, the “beautiful world’’® of the Ideas. This 
makes of him the principle of becoming, inasmuch as 
he deposits, or unfolds, his own Being in the Ideas. 


THE CREATOR OF ESSENCE. 


It is his longing for the third divinity which makes 
of the second a creator, his entering in his phase of 
creator of essence.1° This surely is what is intended,?1 
by attributing creation especially to the second divinity. 
He reigns by sweeping through heaven.}2 “It is from 
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him that we derive our progress(?),’ the divine reason 
being scattered around by this process.1% He is the 
divine Sower;?* he is the dynamic power by which the 
First Divinity enters into relations with matter.15 He 
is the second divinity because this creative activity leads 
him into relation with the perceptible as well as with 
the intelligible.1® Speaking allegorically, he is referred 
to as the ‘‘sower.’’17 


THE WORLD OF IDEAS. 


As the second divinity remains intelligible, he is, 
when he wishes to become creative, forced to produce 
the “‘creator of essence,’ and the “‘beautiful world”’ of 
the primary forms.1® It is possible that this creation 
of the world constitutes the significance of that strange- 
ly familiar predestinational expression?® that reason 
is imparted ‘‘to all who were appointed to take part 
therein.”” The sower?° sows himself as the Ideas or 
essence of each soul. 

Are we to locate the world of Ideas within the second 
divinity? Yes; 1, because the second divinity is 
double, and produces his own creator and the Ideas; 
2, further, because all that is perceptible, and in- 
telligible2? participates in the Ideas;?3 3, further still, 
the pilot (the third divinity), contemplates the Ideas 
on high, above himself, and directs the world accord- 
ing to them,?* and thus forms men, oxen, and horses.?® 
Forms do not exist exclusively in the sphere of the 
perceptible, but in the combination of the perceptible 
and intelligible,2® which, as we saw, constitutes the 
second divinity.?7 

But there are also forms of inorganic beings, by 
Stoics called a “‘habit,” or a ‘“‘hexis,”’ which are as im- 
mortal as the souls of the inorganic bodies.?® 
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IDENTIFICATION OF THE PLATONIC IDEAS WITH 
THE PYTHAGOREAN NUMBERS. 


On the following grounds we may infer that Nu- 
menius identified Platonic Ideas, with Pythagorean num- 
bers. (a) 1. The third divinity looks upwards towards 
the Ideas, and thereby learns judiciousness.29 2. In 
the ecstasy, the soul is fed on the sciences, and arrives 
at the contemplation of numbers and to the domain of 
the perceptible, and, unless it meets some hindrance, 
progresses to the intelligible sphere. (b) 1. The 
soul should be considered from the mathematical stand- 
point.2° Proclus*? tells us that according to Amelius 
and Theodore of Asine, Numenius called the soul the 
“tetraktys” (the ‘“‘perfect number’’), and that he 
claimed to find therein all the most perfect Pythagorean 
numbers, considering each letter individually. 2. But, 
according to Fragment 28, the germ of the soul is a part 
of the second divinity; and therefore must be one of his 
Ideas. (c) 1. The contemplation of the world of 
Ideas imparts judiciousness, and the course of emo- 
tions.22. 2. The contemplation of numbers aids 
ecstasy.28 3. The soul derives sustaining food** from 
the incorporeal sciences. (d). When speaking of ec- 
stasy, Numenius seems to identify feeding on the 
sciences and contemplation of numbers. (e). Further, 
how would it be possible to ‘‘contemplate numbers?> 
if they were not forms? 

It is from this stand-point that we may realize what 
must have been the importance of Numenius’s treatise 
on Numbers; for, to a Pythagorean, the latter were as 
important as the Ideas were to a Platonist. Moreover, 
we know that the work was not exclusively mathe- 
matical; the remaining fragments derived from it con- 
tained allegorical expositions of the Hebrew writings. 
It is also possible that we should discover a reference 
to the Pythagorean Tetraktys in Fr. 24.4b, for elements 
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in themselves would belong to evil matter, and we have 
no hint of any other quaternary, or group of four. It 
is also possible that it is to this treatise that Numenius 
owes his reputation of being a Pythagorean, for the 


remainder of his writings might more easily characterize 
him as a Platonist, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Third Divinity. 


1. THE WORLD, PROVIDENCE AND THE PILOT. 


The third divinity is the offspring, or creature.? 
He is the pilot who by directing his course according 
to the stars, directs the world beneath him;? that 
is why the passage about the pilot must surely refer to 
the third divinity, for the Ideas cannot belong to any 
but the second divinity. He himself is called the world® 
because he contains the “harmony” of the world. 
He is the Providence of the world,4 since he is re- 
sponsible for it. That is still a further proof of the 
localization here of the world of Ideas, for Providence 
is said to be the “creature” (of the second divinity), 
and the “function” (of the third divinity) .° 

The direction of the world by the pilot is not a profit- 
less activity for him; this contemplation of the world 
of Ideas develops the pilot’s own faculty of judgment, 
while his emotional power is developed by his direct 
relations with matter.® 


2. THE LEGISLATOR. 


Numenius calls the third divinity the legislator;7 
which seems to point directly to Philo, or even Marcion. 
He constitutes the energy of the First Divinity, whose 
relations with matter are entirely limited to this chan- 
nel.? Besides, it is solely through this third divinity 
that the second, let alone the First, enters into relations 
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with the intellectual sphere (the human sphere) ® which 
is receptive for energies.1° This legislator ‘‘sows, dis- 
tributes and cultivates in each of us the seed of the 
Idea, which is sown by the third divinity as sower.”1? 


3. THE INFERIOR DIVINITIES. 


It is in the sphere of the third divinity that we find 
the Soul of matter,!2 which hinders Providence, as 
being the maleficent universal Soul.1% 2. The legis- 
lator, who probably is the creator. 3. Matter is the 
mother of the corporeal divinities, whose origin is na- 
ture.1# 4, The goddess of wisdom, which instils life 
into the more beautiful souls.15 5. The divinity 
which presides over the sexual function of men?® 
(probably Neptune). 6. The divinities of Olympus,?7 
and the heroes.18 7. The souls that hover over 
the waters inspired by the divinity. 8. There are three 
kinds of demons; the good demons, human souls after 
life, and the ‘material’? demons who oppose incarna- 
tion.19 Porphyry tells us,?° that all these devils were 
considered to be subject to Serapis; which indeed agrees 
perfectly with Fr. 61. Firmicus Maternus?! supports 
this. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Theology. 


1. UNITY PURCHASED AT PRICE OF HIERARCHICAL 
SUBORDINATION. 


We thus have three divinities and one universe. 
Evidently unity can be achieved only through subor- 
dination of the universe to the divine triad, which, it- 
self, will have to be organized into one coherent 
system. 

The unity of the Good! had been distinctly 
promulgated by Plato, so that the second divinity was 
good only by participation in the First; as indeed it 
seems to men.? On the other hand, this very sub- 
ordination is already indicated by the names which 
Numenius applies to the members of his divine triad: 
Father, creator and creature; or, more poetically, fore- 
father, offspring, and descendant. This subordination 
of everything to the One and Only is often repeated by 
Numenius.? 


2. DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE DIVINITY. 


The remaining fragments of Numenius represent the 
inner relations of the divinity so variously that no more 
can be attempted than to group them together. 

To begin with, God is the Father, and the original 
matter is the mother of the mixture from which springs 
the world.* 

The First Divinity is the farmer or landlord; the 
second is the sower, who sows himself as germ of all 
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souls, and the third divinity is the legislator who makes 
everything fruitful.® 

Then we have three systems of names for the triad: 
Father, creator and creature; fore-father, offspring and 
descendant; and Father, maker and made.® 

Here* follow far more definite statements: the 
First Divinity and the creator of being; the intel- 
ligible domain of thought. 2. The second divinity, the 
creator of essence, and the Ideas of numbers of the 
world; the intelligible and perceptible; appetite, and 
dynamic power. 3. The third divinity, pilot or Provi- 
dence; the legislator (creator); also the potential or 
active energy. The lower divinities; the World-Soul. 
4. The human soul, which holds relations with the su- 
perior soul. 5. The body (animated nature), main- 
tained by the soul. 6. Inorganic nature, organized by 
a “habit,” or ‘“‘hexis.”” 7. Primary matter. 

The divine triad itself is conceived of in different 
ways. The first divinity, and then together the second 
and third; generated as a unity, but divided by matter 
into appetitive (power) and active (energy). Again, 
we find the first and second divinities together as 
creator’ and the third as creator or world.® 

We find also a division into four,!® or rather, into 
three or five. First, we have the First Divinity, 
the second divinity, the creator of essence (the idea), 
and the world of Ideas. Then we have the First 
Divinity as creator of Being. His imitator is the creator 
of essence. Also the First Divinity himself, and the 
second divinity himself. Elsewhere, however, we find 
his image, the world, or probably, the world of Ideas. 

Here follows still another division, gathered from a 
list of the most important elements of existence.1? 
All is in all, says Numenius: that which is still more 
worthy of reverence (that which is above being), the 
Good, the gods and demons, the divisible soul, and?? 
all the world that reason can cognize, 
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From all this it would appear that though Numenius 
did not exclusively insist on any one rigid classification, 
he nevertheless was accustomed to use the division into 
a triad. 

Proclus!® tells us that Theodor of Asine, who divided 
the triad still further into an ennead, and who taught 
the existence of three creators, merely followed in the 
foot-steps of Amelius; but, after all, this must have 
originated with Numenius, who already spoke of two 
creators and a legislator;!4 the latter a word that is 
Marcionite or Gnostic; and the three creators might 
well have already been current in Gnostic or Egyptian 


circles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Human Soul. 


1. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLATO. 


Numenius’s interest in the development of the race 
and the individual must necessarily have extended to 
psychology; and indeed we possess thirteen fragments 
of his treatise on the Indestructibility of the Soul. 

When we analyze the psychology of Numenius we 
find, to begin with, Platonic expressions. Since the 
world originated from a union between God and matter, 
the soul also is attacked and overborne by matter, pro- 
ducing within the soul the passible part.t Thus evil 
attacks the soul from without, and grows, favored 
by this union.? On the other hand, greater divine 
reason is the origin of the thinking part. The soul 
herself, or at least her germ, originates in the world of 
Ideas of the second divinity, which, in its quality of 
being the creator of essence, scatters them, and sows 
them abroad. That is why the soul is immortal* 
and why, in the process of ecstasy, she is enabled to 
run through the whole course up to the First Divinity,® 
for the soul is inseparably joined to her consubstantial 
origin.® 


2. ARISTOTELIAN PSYCHOLOGY, THE MICROCOSM. 


Still, according to other reports, Numenius did not 
speak of different parts of the soul, but of different 
souls.7_ Now he uses the dialect of Aristotle, and speaks 
of a rational soul, of an irrational soul, and of a vege- 
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tative soul; these are said to be separable from the 
body, and consequently to be immortal. He then 
speaks definitely of a divisible soul,® ‘in which” 
are to be found every degree of actuality; and indeed 
this would be the state of affairs if we considered man 
as microcosm. This would also agree with the words, 
“the unification and indivisible consubstantiality of the 
soul and her origin.’’?° 


3. THE UNITY OF APPERCEPTION. 


The soul possesses a “‘synthetic” power. The latter 
is said to be receptive to energies.11 But it is the 
third divinity that constitutes energy;1? and from 
this also we could draw a further proof that the soul 
is cons‘dered as dwelling in a domain further than the 
third divinity.1% Hence also result the perceptions 
which are not its results, but its by-products.14* It 
is this now present self-consciousness which may be 
called ‘‘aeon” or eternity.15 The soul can be de- 
scribed mathematically, as the being half-way between 
nature and what is beyond nature, indivisible in so far 
as she is a monad, but divisible in so far as she is a 
dyad.16 


4. INCARNATION OF THE SOUL. 


A soul is a principle which organizes and maintains 
a body,17 just as a “habit” or “‘hexis’’? maintains any 
inorganic object. A soul is therefore a savior, a 
divinity, for the body, which would otherwise scatter 
into atoms.t§ All these movements of life from within 
the body compel us to acknowledge the presence of 
the soul.19 She is immaterial and incorporeal, and 
does not constitute a body. Nevertheless, since the 
soul penetrates into the entire tri-dimensional bady, 
we have the right to assert that the soul herself pos- 
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sesses a triple extension, although, considered in her- 
self exclusively, she possesses no extension.?° 

The incorporeality of the soul may also be demon- 
strated from the fact that she draws sustenance from 
the incorporeal sciences, which constitute her food.?+ 
Science may be communicated from one intelligence 
to another without any loss thereof in him who com- 
municates it;?? and this is the nature of the process 
of whatever the Divinity does for souls. 


5. PYTHAGOREAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


While speaking of the world of Ideas, we already 
saw that Numenius, like the genuine Pythagorean he 
was, meant by numbers what a Platonist would have 
meant by Ideas. He thought that the sou! consisted 
of the most perfect numbers of Pythagoras; and so he 
studied separately each one of the word’s four com- 
ponent letters, while the soul in her entirety was repre- 
sented by the tetraktys. 

We might also consider the relations between the 
incorporeal sciences (mathemata) and the Pythagorean 
numbers, or Ideas; and this expression that the soul 
feeds on them might be compared to the contemplation 
of the ‘‘beautiful world” of Ideas, from which her germ 
had descended at the beginning. 

We might still further draw a distinction between 
these incorporeal sciences?* and the worldly sciences?4 
which are instilled into the soul by the energy of the 
third divinity. 


6. DIVISIONS OF THE SOUL. 


The divisible soul25 must therefore divide. Nu- 
menius has left us no rigorous scientific divisions. We 
might therefore leave it aside; but we would thus fail 
in our duty, which is to gather together whatever we 
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find scattered here and there. Here is the result of our 
researches: 


1. Reason, thought, the Good in itself, that which 
deserves reverence, and Being. 

2. That which is perceptible, essence, the Good that 
longs for matter, that which gives the incorporeal 
sciences as food for the soul, dynamic power. 

3. Imagination, energy, that which gives us the 
sciences of this world, and what is active. 

4. The synthetic unity of apperception, self-con- 
sciousness, which is receptive for energies.?® 

5. The vegetative soul, appetite, passion, and im- 
pulsion.?7 

6. Our bodily anatomy, which grows on from mat- 
ter; what is mortal,2® and seeks to distract the body 
to lower directions.?9 

7. The inevitable evil, which cannot be eliminated, 
and suffering. 

8. These elements of the universe of Numenius are 
distributed in different manners, according to Nu- 
menius’s momentary need. Thus, if the division of 
the soul is to be made into three, the rational part, 
which is derived from the divinity, will contain the first 
three elements; further the fourth will make up an irra- 
tional consciousness, that is synthetic; while the passive 
or vegetative part would contain the last three, that 
originate in matter, and which go to make up the body 
which has grown up from without the soul.%° 

If a division into two is desired, we would have the 
rational part, and the vegetative,3* consciousness pos- 
sessing the freedom to choose with which part it prefers 
to identify itself.3? 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Goal of Life; Threefold Salvation. 


1. THE LIFE BEYOND. 


Immortality is one characteristic of all the souls, the 
irrational, and the vegetative; and extends even to the 
inanimate “habit” or form of inorganic objects.? 
These are also divisible from the body, and all are im- 
mortal. In all of this, we are told, Numenius followed 
in the foot-steps of Plato.2 After death the soul 
abandons this world by the gate of Capricorn. From 
this on two paths diverge. The one consists of an 
unification of all differences between the soul and 
her source.* But, on the other hand, the other souls 
are attracted towards a new body by pleasure or ap- 
petite.© The soul follows this attraction although 
the evils of life cannot be eliminated,® and although 
life is a kind of prison.7| Numenius, in the few frag- 
ments that we possess, at least, draws no distinctions 
between the various causes that might result in a re- 
turn into the body; he considers them all as evil.§ 
Then the souls descend by the so-called gate of 
Cancer,® and assemble above the water inspired by 
the divinity, hovering over it?® until they find occasion 
to re-enter into a body. Such a return, nevertheless, 
does not occur easily. Material demons of the West 
try to hinder the soul from doing this, seeking to de- 
stroy the soul.14 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, naturally, was ac- 
cepted unquestioningly by all Platonists or Pythago- 
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reans. A soul was supposed to choose a body similar 
to the kind of life she had led below. On one hand, 
a soul could degenerate enough to be able to wish, or 
to be compelled to enter into the body of a kite or hawk, 
of a wolf, of an ass, of a monkey, or a swan, εἰς. 13 
If on the contrary the soul, during life, had busied her- 
self with better things, she would be able to return into 
a human body, as indeed Plato and Pythagoras had 
insisted. 


2. THE PUN OF WETNESS. 


Not for ἃ moment must we lose from sight that the 
beginnings of Greek philosophy were materialistic, and 
that Heraclitus compared the world of generation (or, 
“becoming’’) to a river that flowed on. Combining 
these unquestioned beliefs, appeared the idea that a 
desire to return to this world would seem a desire for 
wetness.18 This explanation of the world as wet- 
ness seems to us very far-fetched; but it must have 
sounded very natural to the Greeks, in whose language 
the word ‘‘dieros,” in the time of Homer, meant ‘‘liv- 
ing.” Later, this word came to mean ‘wet,’ so that 
Numenius might in perfect good faith, have read in 
that Homeric passage, ‘‘the wet souls,” instead of ‘the 
living 5015. Of course, Heraclitus used this word 
in this sense as result of his general doctrine, and that 
is how he came to say that for souls it was not death, 
but an enjoyment, to get wet. 


3. LIFE AS STRUGGLE. 


Since evils cannot be eliminated from life,14 it is 
evident that our life cannot be anything else than a 
struggle.15 The Platonic legend of the struggle between 
the Athenians and the Atlantians is considered a fact 
only by Crantor. Amelius reads into it the struggle 
supposed to exist between the fixed stars and the 
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planets; while Origen sees in it nothing more than the 
struggle between the good and evil demons. Numen- 
ius,?® on the contrary, reads into it the conflict between 
men of philosophic interests, and those who carry on 
generation. Porphyry’? combines the latter two 
opinions, and thus teaches a conflict of souls for the 
privilege of reincarnating into the world. 


4. THE SALVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Human life does not consist only in an animal or 
physical life; it is instinct with eternal purposes; it is a 
conflict to diminish evils,18 as well as also to achieve 
happiness.1® Individuality (consciousness, or the 
unity of apperception) must choose between wisdom 
(the rational part of the soul), or sexual activity (the 
vegetative part,2° and the object of the soul’s life 
here below is to leave 1.2: But then why should the 
abandonment of sexual life seem so painful? Because 
nature endows it with pleasure and passion,?? and 
this disordered (appetite), this unforeseen (impulsion) ; 
this chance and this passion?* nevertheless exer- 
cise charm enough to entrap souls into the imprison- 
ment of incarnation.24 But love is divine; and, 
after all, this attraction, in a lower sphere, is no more 
than the same desire which drew the First Divinity on 
to create the second, and the second to create the 
world. 

Nevertheless, this impulsion is not fatal, for the 
divinity strives continually to persuade her, and when- 
ever the soul permits herself to be persuaded, the 
lower part will yield.25 This constitutes salvation, 
which springs?® from the generosity of a paternal 
divinity.27 The reward of good choice is a fresh happy 
incarnation ;28 but in this world we may hope to achieve 
the bliss of ecstasy, and the knowledge of Good.2® 
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5. THREE METHODS OF MELIORATION. 


From time to time Numenius suggests methods for 
our improvement. 

To begin with, the reception®® of energies that are 
derived from the third divinity.3+ 

Receiving of the science which the divinity grants 
as without any loss; as that of light.32 Thought is 
useful to us.34 

Sciences are the food of the soul, they are identified 
with numbers and Ideas. 

The increase of judgment and the power of the 
emotions, which derive from the contemplation of the 
world of Ideas.34 

Thus we receive from the third divinity, energies; 
from the second intellectual food; and from the first, 
the sciences.2° These are the three successive elements 
of the ecstasy. 


6. THE ECSTASY. 


Numenius was not the man to be satisfied with the 
realities of this world. He was known as a man who 
studied all kinds of experiences; even such as seemed 
incredible and improbable.2® The method he sug- 
gests as likely to lead to the ecstasy is the following: 

1. One must put to one side the visible world,3” 
and the sexual life,?® and thus follow wisdom. ΑἹ] this 
in the third, or exterior realm. 

2. The rejuvenescence resulting from acquaintance 
with the sciences might be interpreted as the food the 
soul derives therefrom;®® and this would be equiv- 
alent to the contemplation of divine Ideas or forms. 
This is what has to be done in the second, or mental 
sphere. Butisit enough? No: so far the passage was 
“easy.”’ But it is only in a divine manner, only in 
thought?° in a manner that demands courage, that we 
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approach these sciences, and contemplate numbers.*# 
Then 

3. Having become entirely alone, the seeker after 
the ecstasy will approach that which is still more alone, 
and which Numenius describes in terms so glowing that 
the reader is invited to return thither. 


7. THREEFOLD SALVATION; PROGRESS. 


This salvation, which springs from the divinity is 
still threefold. The salvation of the world is its im- 
provement, of which we have already spoken. The 
salvation of the individual, which consists in his choice, 
whereby he identifies himself with the better elements 
of his nature, his feeding on the sciences, and the 
ecstasy, have also been described. There remains but 
one more possible salvation . . . . a salvation logical 
enough, but of which few people think .... the 
salvation of the divinity itself. Numenius is no pessi- 
mist, he is an optimist. Even the divinity, though only 
the third, indeed,*? strives to return to unification with 
reason, and thus gains*? therefrom a so-called power 
of judgment, and strength of emotions, as result of 
studying the stars, which are Ideas, and this from steer- 
ing the ship of the universe. It is therefore progress 
to which Numenius points us.*4 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Greek Sources of Numenius. 


THE SOURCES OF NUMENIUS. 


Since Numenius demands that we return to Plato, 
it will be in Plato that we must look for the basic origins 
of Numenius. But, there will also be a great deal that 
Numenius thought was owing to Plato, which Numenius 
himself had introduced into Platonic philosophy from 
other sources; and this will be the most important and 
most interesting investigation. 

Several efforts, although very insignificant, had al- 
ready been made. Moeller had observed five Philonic 
parallelisms, Chaignet had observed some Pytha- 
gorean similarities. Zeller and Ueberweg had insisted 
upon a Valentinian origin for the idea of the Demiurge; 
but Moeller shows that this idea is in reality Platonic. 
The idea of the ‘‘aeon’’ is a similar case. But the cause 
of the creation of the world, and the material demons 
of the West, have been discovered in the Pistis Sophia 
of Valentinus, and the ‘legislator,’ that we would have 
expected to find in the works of Philo, is more likely 
derived from Marcion, a contemporary of Numenius. 
Moeller had already indicated some traces of Stoic in- 
fluence, but this domain has been enlarged. Other 
sources have been studied; the Hermetic writings, 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Aristotle and the 
Platonists. 

These sources divide themselves naturally into the 
following origins. Greek: Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, Xenocrates, the Stoics. 

Graeco-Egyptian: Philo and Marcion. 

Egyptian: historical, and Hermetic. 
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Greek Sources. 
1. PYTHAGORAS. 


Numenius was indeed known as a Pythagorean,! but 
he might have received these doctrines indirectly 
through Plato, as an intermediary. He insisted that 
Plato owed the greater part of his doctrines to Pytha- 
goras;® and although this, to us, seems strange, it was, 
indeed, the opinion of Diogenes Laertes;* of Apuleius,® 
and of Plutarch. The expression “indefinite duality’’® 
that we find in Numenius’ was recognized to be 
Pythagorean by Pythagoreans such as Alexander 
Sixtus, Eudorus, the Placita, Brontinus and Nico- 
machus, and was thus used in the ‘“‘Philosophumena’”’ 
of Hippolytus. Doubtless, it was first used only in 
the sense of “plurality” by Pythagoras, but it lent itself 
easily to a binary division of divinity, of the World-soul, 
of the human soul, and of matter. The Stoic term of 
“harmony,” which is found again with Hermes, was 
surely derived from Pythagoras, who explained the 
divine nature by the mathematical relations of the 
musical scale.? Again, the revered term ‘‘Tetraktys’’?° 
was by Numenius applied to the soul and to the world.11 


2. HERACLITUS. 


Numenius informs us!2 that Zeno had learned to 
be obscure and severe from Heraclitus. The latter de- 
scribed the generation in terms of wetting.13 Life is 
one conflict.14 The ‘‘becoming”’ is a river.15 We here 
again discover the “‘harmony.’!® The descending and 
ascending path appears here also.17 Numenius?® 
also quotes Heraclitus, as having blamed Homer for 
having wished to eliminate all evils from life; unfor- 
tunately, the words of Heraclitus himself do not occur. 
Numenius had said that all was in all;?® Heraclitus 
had said that the one was derived from the whole, and 
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the whole from the one. However, when this doctrine 
is applied to cosmology, Numenius, as a dualist would 
naturally have done, rejects it as a Stoic doctrine.*+ 
However, we here find the unity of all things.24_ There 
is but one Supreme being. We could even find the 
transcendence of the Supreme being in Heraclitus 18, 
where wisdom is represented as by itself.22 The uni- 
versal reason is the basis of all things.23 We could 
still consider ecstasy a momentary rest in the effort of 
life ;24 in this case we could derive this from Herac- 
litus. 


3. EMPEDOCLES. 


Empedocles and Anaximander taught that the uni- 
verse was a mixture,?5 and consequently this became 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Numenius.2® After 
all, this was nothing but the result of “friendship” and 
“discord” reacting one on the other. In respect to 
the latter, Empedocles taught hatred, Heraclitus, ‘‘dis- 
cord,” and Numenius ‘‘struggle”’;27 but they amounted 
to the same. However, Numenius applied this struggle 
to the reaction between the body and the soul; which 
separated violently, said he; and he thought that a 
harmony of these two natures was impossible. Since 
evil comes from matter?® therefore, all incarnations 
must come from evil,?® presided over by the evil 
demons of the West.?® He finds the union and identity 
of the soul not in the body, but in the divine principles. 

The opinions of Numenius in the fragment about 
the Cave of the Nymphs*! is also derived from a 
combination of Heraclitus and Empedocles. The pass- 
ing of the descending souls, because they are guilty, 
and by purification of virtue returning to heaven 
originated without doubt with Empedocles; although 
indeed he used another word, the “grotto, with the 
overhanging roof,’’ as symbol of the universe.82 The 
reason for the descent of the souls is that they are 
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guilty.33 On the breast of harmony all alone** dwells 
the Sphere, a representation of the divinity;®® this re- 
minds us of the object of the Numenian ecstasy.?? 
The psychological faculty of ecstasy is found in Em- 
pedocles; opposed to the earthly science is a divine 
science by which each man within himself contemplates 
the divinity by the eye of love which never 5166 05.536 
Everything is full of reason, and possesses participation 
in science.27 Here we again discover®® the gradation 
of the elements of the universe which we have demon- 
strated in Numenius; Empedocles describes a sort of 
evolution of life, first of individual members, then the 
monstrous and irregular compositions; later, the 
natura! construction of the present animal races, and 
finally the propagation of each of these after its kind. 
Numenius spoke of a “‘logos’” that we have had 
trouble to render exactly; according to Empedocles it 
may therefore be the mutual proportion of the respec- 
tive elements that enter into the composition of different 
organic substances. Numenius shows us that mani- 
foldness could not take its origin from unity.4° 
This, however, is exactly the opposite of the opinion 
of Empedocles, who made unity pass into multiplicity 
and multiplicity back again into unity.44 We have 
seen that Numenius was accused of believing in a literal 
transmigration of the soul.42 It is possible that there 
is therein some trace of Empedoclean opinions. 
The latter believed that, as a result of this play between 
unity and manifoldness, a transmigration of particles 
took place (a kind of immortality, after the manner 
of Frederic Harrison) between the living forms*® so 
that Empedocles could say that he had been a boy, a 
girl, an ostrich, a bird or a fish.44 Nevertheless, 
Zeller*® does not think that this idea was exclusive of 
the traditional metempsychosis. We do not, however, 
find in Numenius mention of the cosmic catastrophe of 
Empedocles.*® Neither do we find the word “‘purifica- 
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tion,” much used by Plotinos, which is the abandon- 
ment of oneself to the vivifying love, the abstinence 
from shedding of blood, and from impure food.*7 This 
purification is thus described: The soul flies toward 
God.48 We find this again in Plotinos, but not in 
Numenius. On the other hand we do, indeed, find the 
guardian demons.*® Empedocles thought that the 
world was filled not only with divinities, but with 
demons who, in case they were guilty, were forced to 
expiate their sins by evolutionary incarnations.°° 


4. XENOCRATES. 


It was Xenocrates who had added to Platonism the 
very logical development of wicked demons opposed 
to the good.*! He also introduced in it the opposition 
between unity and the ‘indefinite duality’ of Pytha- 
goras; which, however, may be considered quite a 
Platonic term.52 But Numenius himself tells us53 
that he took the idea of the soul’s being nourished by 
the sciences from Xenocrates. 


5. STOICISM. 


In studying Stoicism as one of the sources of the 
philosophy of Numenius, we meet a rather interesting 
situation. Numenius spent his life in opposing this 
system; but, while doing so, two things happened; he 
made current use of all Stoic terms, and not always 
merely to oppose them (as the “habit;’’5+) and this 
controversy compelled him to define his own ideas 
more accurately. Further, he would probably never 
have become a controversialist, had he not been forced 
to defend himself against their savage attacks.55 
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a. STOIC EXPRESSIONS. 


A “habit” or “hexis” is a form of inorganic beings.5® 
This is, in the inorganic sphere, what in the organic is 
the soul, or what in the soul is the ‘predominating 
function.”5* The ‘tonic tension” 58 is a clearly Stoic 
term5® and indicates the degree of incarnation of the 
pneuma.®® The tonic tension produces motion, and 
is the substance.*! The ‘‘habit,” on the contrary, is a 
tension of the ‘‘pneuma,” or spirit.6? We find here 
also the “‘perversity of the germs.’’*? Chaignet®* 
proposes also, as parallelism between Numenius and 
the Stoics, the “composite soul,®* also the imagina- 
tion. Then there are the ‘‘symptoms,’’6? and the 
‘parakolouthon,”’ the corollary, or by-product. With 
the doctrines of Numenius, Chaignet also compares the 
four Stoic categories; the hypostasis, the property, the 
variety, and the variety of relations. The incpmpre- 
hensibility of presentation®® which is supposed to be 
derived from Zeno, and on which Numeniys heaps 
ridicule,®® by telling the story of Lakydes, had already 
been a source of merriment elsewhere, as in the story, 
of Sphairos, at the court of Alexander.7° 


ὃ. STOIC SIMILARITIES. 


The wet is mingled with the parts of the soul in the 
seed.71_ When we call the original unity Zeus, we may 
call the aether Athene, which reminds us of the signifi- 
cance of Athene in the Atlantean legend.72_ The seeds 
of Jupiter, as souls, remind us of Numenius’s parable 
of the cosmic Sower.*® The creative relations, or “logoi 
spermatikoi” give us a possible interpretation of the 
word “logos” in Num. 27. The Stoics do indeed teach 
cycles, but they are cosmic cycles of world-periods, 
while the cycle in which Numenius is interested is the 
Platonic descent into incarnation, and ascent therefrom. 
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c. DIFFERENCE FROM THE STOICS. 


To us, of course, before whose day all the heat and 
burden of the personalities involved in the discussion 
have faded away, the actual differences between Nu- 
menius and his opponents have shrunk to a contention 
about definitions, and we feel inclined to agree with 
Numenius that the Stoics fought chiefly for the love of 
fighting.74 Nevertheless Numenius could not es- 
cape the same blame, for he defended Platonism with 
partisanship, and did not catch a glimmer of the final 
solution of the problem involved. Neither of the com- 
batants saw far enough to understand that arguments 
apply only in the intellectual sphere, and that the latter 
is not universal, being strictly limited to the exercise 
of the human intellect, beneath and above which are 
other spheres, each resting on a different kind of con- 
viction; the sub-rational relying on sense-presentation, 
the supra-rational on intuition. The difference between 
Numenius and his opponents was then that of appealing 
to differing standards of conviction: the monistic 
Stoics to arguments that were invincible so long as they 
neglected Numenius’s acceptations of the practical 
dualism of common sense. The Stoics and Numenius 
were therefore describing the identical facts of life from 
differing stand-points, and in differing dialects. Fail- 
ing to analyze the basis of this difference, the contro- 
versy might have continued, and actually did, until 
exhaustion of the combatants: terminating with the 
death of Numenius on the Platonic side, and with the 
last philosophical Stoic, Posidonius, also an Apamean. 


Numenius was indeed an avowed dualist,7> but 
was thereby no more than following in the footsteps of 
Plato, whom Aristotle’® did not hesitate openly to 
class with other dualists such as Empedocles or Anaxa- 
goras. Numenius acknowledged that dualism raised an 
ultimate irrational problem,** and he openly approves 
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of Pythagoras for describing the facts of life as they 
are with common-sense, even if his arguments seem 
unreasonable; when pressed for a solution, he takes 
refuge in the omnipotence of God78 and Providence.”® 

His antagonists the Stoics, with more logic, but less 
good sense, claimed to be monists; but on their pro- 
fessed theory they were compelled tg choose one of 
the two, matter or spirit, as basis of the other. Since, 
however, the experiences of life forced them to accept 
the reality of matter before their senses, they allowed 
themselves to be driven to say that all substance is 
more or less corporeal®® so that the nature of body 
is essentially good. This denies the existence of evil, 
and Numenius brings out8! that when these Stoics 
are forced to explain the undeniable evils of life, they 
took refuge in a mythical “invention” of theirs, the 
“perversity of germs,’’8? to explain an “‘indiffer- 
ence”’ of matter.§3 But this is quite evidently no more 
than a quibble, and a quibble on the part of logicians! 
The choice before them, therefore, was between a false 
logic, or in an illogical common sense. We must ack- 
nowledge that it is impossible logically to correct this 
dualism by the trick of Empedocles, who said that unity 
developed into manifoldness, and then returned to 
itself. Numenius prefers to acknowledge that evil is 
inseparable from any kind of an incarnation,®4 and 
he describes evil as an accretion and by-product. Both 
Numenius and the Stoics, therefore, were unfaithful to 
something, either logic or common sense, failing to 
grasp the higher unity of human individuality, which 
contains both. 


d. THE STOICS WERE DUALISTS IN REALITY. 


We have seen that the Stoics hoped to avoid dualism 
by explaining that spirit was no more than a mode of 
matter.®5 
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But, on their own statements, the Stoics are practi- 
cally dualists. They are forced to abstract pure matter 
into an entirely mobile condition.8® They are forced 
to differentiate two principles, variously named God 
and matter, the active and passive, cause, mind, reason, 
world-soul, law, fate or providence, as opposed to the 
indifferent material; the soul is said to be corporeal, 
but they are forced to call it a “spiritual”? body.®? The 
divinity is by them to be considered hermaphrodite, 
both male and female.88 Although thus all is said 
to be one, yet common-sense forces them to dis- 
criminate the ‘‘predominant”’ element.8® The undeni- 
able experience of ecstasy forces them even to teach an 
elevation of rational consciousness to the Divinity, 
whereby is achieved kinship and equality with God. 
Their personifications of natural forces are nothing else 
than the demons of Numenius, and the immanent pre- 
dominant element of the universe is nothing more or 
less than the Platonic World-soul.*° 


e. HOW NUMENIUS OPPOSED HIMSELF THERETO. 


These arguments could not be advanced by Numen- 
ius, however, for the argumentative Stoics would have 
merely evaded and quibbled. So he advances against 
them arguments which, in their day, seem to have been 
considered cogent. From the definition of soul as that 
which animates and quickens, and organizes body, the 
soul herself, if corporeal, would demand some still pro- 
founder soul to vivify her and to act as a savior towards 
her.°? An attempt to evade this by explaining the 
material nature of the soul as ‘‘tonic tension” is merely 
a change of labels, and an evasion, in view of the in- 
corporeity ot qualities themselves.°? The soul being 
incorporeal, she can unite with the divinity, and be- 
come inseparable from it,9? and so all forms of the 
scale of evolution down to the lowest inorganic form, 
or ‘‘hexis”’ are immortal.°4 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Greco-Egyptian Sources. 


INFLUENCE OF PHILO JUDAEUS. 


It was Moeller who collected the following five 
Philonic traces in Numenius. The remainder of these 
points were gathered by Guthrie. 

1. Numenius expressed much reverence for the Jew- 
ish theology; therefore he must have been familiar 
with some Jewish theologian or philosopher who would, 
as colleague in philosophy, specially appeal to him. As 
Numenius quotes Genesis, he may even have been 
familiar with the Septuagint, though the acquaintance 
may have been indirect, only, through Philo. 

2. The conception of the Supreme as the Standing 
God is at least noticeable in Philo, even though it 
makes us first think of the Simonian gnosis? where it 
is also used as contrast to the corporeal flux. 

3. The definite name of the Second Principle, the 
“Second God,”’ is distinctly Philonic.8 

4. The word ‘‘dittos,’”’ or double, which Numenius 
uses in splitting each of the principles of existence, is 
not Platonic. In Philo, however, it is found, and 
similarly applied to the Logos. 

5. Numenius calls the Second God the Son of God, 
and the created world, or Third God, the offspring of 
the Father. Philo called the Logos the principle of the 
ideal world and the created world, as both Sons of God, 
the elder and the younger. He often calls the Logos 
the “first-born” son.® 
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6. The term “lawgiver” was by Philo generally re- 
ferred to Moses’. Nevertheless, he once calls the fifth 
of the subordinate Powers of the divinity the Law- 
giving Power.’ But he does not definitely apply the 
name Lawgiver to the Second God as did Marcion.® 

7. Philo states expressly that the Supreme is sim- 
ultaneously swift in motion, and firm in establishment, 
or “standing’?°, “Though it may seem incredible, 
God, while standing still, outstrips everything.’’ Else- 
where, of course, he had set forth each of these qual- 
ities separately, that God was swift?! and standing still, 
“the only being who stands firmly.’’+? 

3. This simultaneousness of motion and stillness 
practically results in strife, in which alone the soul- 
athlete gains a prize.1 Connected with this notion of 
soul-struggle is that of the spiritual armor.14 

9. Philo is very fond of looking on the Logos as 
Pilot of the world.15 With this, he usually combines 
the figure of the Logos as Charioteer of the soul or 
world.+6 

10. Philo is fond of the thought that God is saviour 
of the world.17 

11. Philo also employs the figure of the sower.18 

12. The number four is considered sacred and ex- 
plained.t® It would result from the threefold soul2® 
with the addition of the superior faculty of aesthetic 
perception.?+ 

13. It is probable that in thus considering the num- 
ber four sacred, Philo did so on Pythagorean grounds; 
for he must have sympathized with this school of 
thought, speaking of “‘the sacred sect of the Pytha- 
goreans.” Apparently this good feeling was returned, 
which interchange of sympathy would naturally open 
the way for interchange of thought.2? 

14. Philo exerted this same philosophic sympathy 
towards the Platonists, of course, particularly men- 
tioning their “participation,” although applying it to 
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the relation between the wise man and ‘unalloyed 
knowledge.? 


15. Connected with this is Philo’s metaphor for in- 
spiration, namely, intoxication with spiritual wine; and, 
for vision, of feeding on celestial bread. The wise 
man, therefore, feeds on virtues.2* This is the identi- 
cal expression of Numenius, about ‘feeding’ on the 
sciences, which is not easily explainable from any other 
source. 


16. With Philo these metaphors represent the 
soberer scientific statements that each soul has a faculty 
of superior perception, above discursive reason, by 
which the soul may participate in the supersensual.2® 

17. The exercise of this psychological faculty then 
results in ecstasy.?° 

18. We meet in Philo also the Empedoclean concep- 
tion of flight.27 Even the Logos is called a fugitive 
and suppliant.2® 

19. We meet in Philo also the metaphor of the sun 
and the ray, to represent the method of divine giving.?® 

20. Philo also employs the figure of the election of 
the soul which we find in Numenius.3° 

21. Philo, anticipating Numenius and Plotinos, al- 
ready taught that the Supreme transcended intelli- 
gence.31 

22. Elsewhere we have already noted Philo’s antici- 
pation of Numenius in the use of the word ‘‘double” as 
applied to both the human soul, and to the Logos. It 
is, therefore, not unexpected to find that the two su- 
preme Powers of God are the royal (or ruling, the 
Stoic term for ‘‘predominant”’), and the creative.3? 

23. Of course, we must not forget the world- 
celebrated distinction between “‘the’’ supreme God, 
preceded by the definite article, and the lower Logos, 
or mere “God,” without the article?? which reappears 
even in Plotinos. 
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24. This double nature is elsewhere explained as 
male and female.?4 Still, this seems a later distinction, 
adapted from common sense, inasmuch as originally 
man was created single, and only later came the fe- 
male.25 Later, we meet the Stoic conception of a God 
who is a hermaphrodite, or both male and female.*® 
This, however, does not appear in the extant fragments 
of Numenius, though in Plotinos. 

25. The basic conception of the Logos, with Philo, 
is doubtless that of mediation, which is only the ra- 
tional explanation of the process of participation 
(Platonic) or emanation (Egyptian). It may have 
been the result of his reverence for the traditional 
“royal middle road” between extremes, philosophically 
employed already by Aristotle in the first book of his 
Nicomachean Ethics.’ 

26. Therefore, the Logos is an ambassador?8 or a 
mediator between God and man.?® 

27. The result of this is that the universe appears 
as a triad*® which may be illustrated by the names 
father, son and grandson,*? strongly reminding us of 
Numenius. 42 


2. VALENTINIAN INFLUENCE. 


Since we have seen reason to suppose Numenius 
visited Alexandria, and since his period of life is the 
same as that of Valentinus, a connection of some kind 
is not impossible. This, however, need not be actual 
debt of Numenius to Valentinus; it need be no more 
than a sharing of popular conceptions then current. 

Ueberweg notes that Numenius might have been in- 
debted for some of his conceptions to the Valentinians. 
Zeller*® suggests that Numenius** had from them de- 
rived the idea of a Demiurge. It is quite true that the 
Valentinians*® taught them that Sophia and the aeon 
(elder) Jesus begat a son Achamoth*® who gave birth 
to the world, and the Demiurge. This does, indeed, 
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prove that the Demiurge notion was current within 
contemporaneous Gnostic circles, but does not demon- 
strate that Numenius owed it to association with them, 
inasmuch as Numenius, a zealous restorer of Platonic 
doctrine might have taken it directly from Plato.47 
Besides, Numenius did not speak of the one demiurge, 
as did the Valentinians, but of hierarchically subordi- 
nated demiurges, which is far more Platonic than Val- 
entinian. Moeller*® is also of this opinion. 

Of points of contact, there are two more. 

First, the Pythagorean “‘tetraktys,” which Numenius 
employs in his description of the soul,*® while Val- 
entinus evidently applies it to the first syzygy of 
aeons.5° Numenius employs it in his description of 
the soul,51 as well as also5? in his division of the 
universe into four principles, although his enumeration 
seems to be five-fold. 

Second, the Gnostic term ‘‘aeon,” to which5% 
Numenius states that he ‘‘has no objection if anybody 
desires to name eternity thus.” This implies contact 
with persons who used that term familiarly, among 
whom Valentinus, with his detailed scheme of numerous 
aeons, must, of course, immediately come to mind. 
But the relation is not demonstrative; it is only sug- 
gestive, inasmuch as the term has a legitimate Platonic 
history,54 and was generally recognized as such.55 

A point more definitely significant is the Atlantean 
legend. First found in Plato,5® it reappears in Cor- 
nutus, the Stoic mythologist,57 where Athena is the 
symbol of the divine Intelligence, or Providence; or, 
in Stoic jargon, the pneumatical principle, while in 
Atlas is discovered the demiurgical power. But in 
Numenius®® we find the Atlantean legend slightly 
different; Atlas is no longer the demiurge, but the lower 
god of procreation, who is attacked and overcome by 
the spirit who is struggling back to his origin; and who, 
therefore, may not be identified with Numenius’s 
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Second God, who is rather a cosmological inter- 
mediary. Thus Numenius’s Atlas is really a gnostic 
symbol which Moeller, in the later parts of his work, 
frequently points out. 

In another place, however, Moeller practically con- 
fuses this distinction, for he points out Valentinian in- 
fluence in Numenius’s reason for the creation of the 
world, which is a sort of fall, or loss of self of the 
Divinity.®® The Second God, in His demiurgic 
occupation with Matter, forgets himself, and thus is 
split, the formation of the world representing the 
Demiurge’s effort to return to immediate union with 
intelligence. Thus the creation is not only necessary, 
but represents also a sort of fall of the Divinity. Moel- 
ler acknowledges that this trend lies already implicit 
in Plutarch, and is a natural result of the dualistic 
scheme; but in Plutarch it has not yet become distinct. 
So we would have a Platonic origin for both the Gnostic 
and the Numenian idea. 

There is, however, a point practically demonstrative, 
and this in connection with a fragment gathered by 
the writer, somewhat against the preference of Dr. 
Thedinga, who regretted to find in Numenius references 
to demons. The “‘hylic’ demons of the West (in 
Fr. 64) were at first hard to trace. The word ‘‘hylic’”’ 
seemed to indicate Stoic origin, but this source did not 
seem to have any Western reference. However, the 
word “‘hylic’” might equally refer to Valentinian asso- 
ciations, as the Valentinian demiurge,®° created three 
substances, pneumatic, psychic, and hylic. The West- 
ern reference, was, however, at last uncovered in 
Budge, who mentions among the Egyptian divinities 
three material demons of the West, of which the chief 
was Sekhet, or the Crocodile. Now in the Pistis 
Sophia, where we find hylic demons, we find the 
great god Crocodile, in this very connection of souls 
before birth, which reappears both in Egyptian religion, 
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and in Numenius. While it is conceivable that Numen- 
jus might have derived this directly from Egyptian 
religion, the reproduction of this exact grouping of 
ideas indicates acceptation of Valentinian influence. 


3. MARCION. 


Marcion and Valentinus were contemporaries at 
Rome under Eleutherius.*t Later both retired to Alex- 
andria. The possibility that Numenius might have 
entered into relations with these heresiarchs is there- 
fore as great in one case as in the other. Which of 
them became of greatest philosophical utility to 
Numenius is a question which could be settled only by 
a careful analysis of the detailed correspondences in- 
volved. 

Both Valentinus and Marcion employed the con- 
ception of a demiurge, or creator; but with Valentinus, 
this idea was not intimately bound up with that of the 
divine lawgiver, and formed no more than a negligible 
part of his system. With Marcion, on the contrary, 
just as in the case of Numenius, the demiurge formed 
the chief bond between the divinity and the world; and 
the idea of the lawgiver reappears in both. If we at 
all admit a Gnostic source for this idea of the lawgiver 
we should rather seek it with Marcion than with Val- 
entinus. We must, however, acknowledge a differ- 
ence of conception of this lawgiver in Marcion and 
Numenius. With Marcion, he was the promulgator of 
the Mosaic law; yet this Mosaic law was by Marcion 
considered cosmic in scope. With Numenius, however, 
no fragment remains even to hint any relation between 
the lawgiver and the Mosaic law; it might be no more 
than the “cosmic law” of Philo®* which is eternal, 
which stretches from centre to circumference, and 
whose extremities return to the centre, forming thus 
the fundamental bond of the universe. 

As to the Hebrew scriptures, it is perhaps not with- 
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out special significance that Marcion possessed and used 
special and peculiar versions of the Gospels, and per- 
haps also, therefore, of Old Testament literature. Nu- 
menius also seems to have had access to Hebrew writ- 
ings®? that were peculiar; for although Pliny does 
mention Jamnes® it is to Numenius®® who is followed 
by Eusebius*® that we owe the preservation of the 
names of both Jamnes and Jambres. 

Further, Marcion®7 derived the human body from the 
world, but the soul from the divinity, the second God. 
This is quite Numenian.*® Here again we find a parellel- 
ism drawn from the same work of Numenius’s. 

That both Marcion and Numenius were acquainted 
with Empedocles does not, at first seem a very close 
connection. But this relation becomes more important 
in view of the charge of the Philosophoumena of Hip- 
polytos®® that all that is good in the writings of Marcion 
had been derived from Empedocles; and this claim is 
based on details that remind us of Numenius; friend- 
ship and discord (mixture and struggle), the avoidance 
of meats, so as not to eat any part of a body that 
might be the residue of a soul punished by the Demi- 
urge in having been forced to enter on an incarnation; 
and abstinence from pleasures and marriage in order 
to perpetuate friendship which, in producing plurality 
(by the begetting of children) separates from unity. 

Wretched Marcion! Like the lamb in the fable, he 
is condemned; if not for one reason, then for another. 
Here comes Tertullian?® who faults him for having 
followed in the foot-steps of the Stoics, who, however, 
recommended those very practices mentioned above. 
Numenius was not a Stoic, surely; but his polemic 
directed against them indicates that he might have 
known their doctrines, or those of some philosopher 
connected with them. 

It was, therefore, dualism which relates Numenius 
and Marcion. 
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CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


Egyptian Sources. 


1, GENERAL EGYPTIAN SOURCES. 


“General” resemblances are the easiest to estab- 
lish, but the hardest to prove. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with such general indications as may 
neither be objected to, nor prove much beyond the 
general atmosphere of the thought of Numenius. 

A reference to the veiled image of Truth at Sais is 
possible in a search for an unveiled image of truth;? 
inundations would naturally refer to the Nile,2 and 
that of the lotus-plant® is a pretty certain Egyptian 
reference. We find also the Egyptian myth of the 
sun setting in a bark;* the Egyptian opponents of 
Moses, Jamnes and Jambres, named,® the doctrine of 
reincarnation interpreted literally, as would be the 
case in a country in which flourished animal-worship ;* 
divine triads;7 birth has wetness, which is very close to 
the Egyptian primordial water, as being full of the 
germs of life.® 

Besides, there are three further points of par- 
allelism. The hylic demons of the West, even though 
they came through Valentinus or Marcion, must have 
been of Egyptian origin, as Budge tells us. Then, if 
Numenius knew and discussed the Serapistic mysteries, 
which we learn, from Eusebius, to have been chiefly 
connected with these demonic powers, he must either 
have been initiated therein, or at least have had definite, 
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first-hand information about them. Last, and most 
important, we come to the philosophical doctrine of 
emanationism. In a rudimentary sense, it appeared 
already in Plato as the doctrine of participation which 
we find again in Numenius and Plotinos. It was ex- 
plained by the simile of the kindling of one light from 
another. Chaignet quotes Philo, Justin and Tertullian,® 
and gives also the following lines of Ennius: 


“Ut homo, qui erranti comiter monstrat viam, 
Quasi lumen de suo lumen accendat, facit, 
Ut nihilominus ipsi luceat, quum illi accenderet.” 


Ritter speaks as follows on the subject (p.514): 
“In truth, Numenius found it a different undertaking 
to connect God, the self-perfect essence, with matter. 
Indeed, he believed that every change is a further es- 
trangement from the pure essence of God. . . He 
is but the father of the Creator deity, a proposition 
which in all probability implied the principle of the 
theory of emanation, which made the second cause 
proceed from the first without change of any kind. . . 
He seems to have placed this view in a very strong 
and suitable light, by denying that the divine giving 
was in any respect to be compared with the same act 
of man. In the latter, the gift, in passing to the 
recipient, passes wholly away from the donor. 
but with the gifts of God it is not so; for, on the con- 
trary, as with science, the donor is rather benefited by 
the communication. . . Apparently we have here 
a doctrine whose object was to explain and account for 
the link which connects the supreme immutable divinity 
and the mutable world.” 

Nor must we forget that it was in Alexandria that 
dwelt Origen and Clement, the chief readers and quoters 
of Numenius, as well as Plotinos, whose dependence 
on Numenius will be studied elsewhere. 
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2. HERMETIC SOURCES. 


To general Egyptian similarities we must add defi- 
nite quotations from the Hermetic writings, which seem 
to have been Greek versions or adaptations of texts 
of ancient Egyptian religion. These will have to be 
quoted rather more generously, because they are less 
known, and less accessible. 


A. DIVISIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


1. Unity is the basis of the universe, and of all num- 
bers. We hear continually of one world, one soul, and 
one God,?° and especially of one matter.12_ Unity is the 
root of all things,1? and contains all numbers.23 “‘Unity, 
therefore, being the beginning, containeth every num- 
ber, itself being begotten of no other number.” 

2. Why, however, this is to us so inexplicable in- 
terest in number? Because we find here, as in Plato, 
an identification of numbers with Ideas, which is sug- 
gested by a comparison of parallel passages, where, in- 
stead of numbers, we find the Idea of the One.14 

3. In spite of this unitary basis of existence, Her- 
metic distinctions proceed by even multiplication. First, 
everything is double.1®° The primary explanation of 
this is hermaphroditism, or the view that everything, 
including the divinity, is both male and female.1® Be- 
sides this physiological explanation, we have a psych- 
ological one, a dichotomy of the soul: “Of the soul, 
that part which is sensible is mortal; but that which is 
reasonable is immortal.1” 

4. Doubling two, we arrive at a fourfold division. 
Here we first have a physical application?® of the 
(Platonic) four motions: ‘‘Which way shall I look? 
upward? downward? outward? inward?” Then, more 
generally?® we have God and immortality, generation 
and motion. We must not leave this point without 
recalling the Pythagorean ‘‘tetraktys.”’ 
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5. Doubling four, we arrive at an eight-fold division, 
the octonary, or Gnostic ogdoad2° more cosmologically 
explained as eight spheres.22_ The Harmony has eight 
zones, through which the soul successively proceeds, 
gradually purifying itself therein of diminution, craft, 
lust, ambition, rashness, luxury and falsehood; then, 
“being made naked of all the operations of Harmony, 
it cometh to the eighth Nature.’’?2 

6. In trying to discover the nature of these eight 
spheres, the first arrangement we find is that of the 
Demiurge hovering above the Seven Governors. 

First, then, the Seven Governors.?% They hover be- 
tween God and the world. In imitation of them 
Nature makes men; they operate the world.24 They 
are spoken of as the circumference of the Circles.?° 
This, no doubt, constitutes the ‘‘fulness” or ‘“‘pleroma’”’ 
of the Gnostics.2® Nature, being mingled with man, 
brought forth a wonder most wonderful; for he, having 
the nature of the harmony of the Seven, from God, 
who is fire and spirit. ‘Nature produced the seven 
governing Powers of Nature.”27 This reminds us of 
the five Powers of God, of Philo. We do not recall 
any similar arrangement in Numenius, unless we should 
take one of the several schemes of divisions of the 
universe, First, Second, and lower God, human soul, 
body, nature and matter. 

Second, the Demiurge. ‘For indeed God was ex- 
ceedingly enamoured of his own Form or Shape, and 
delivered to it all his own works (the Sever Gover- 
nors?) But He, seeing or understanding the creation 
of the Workman in the whole, would needs also himself 
fall to work, and so was separated from the Father, 
being in the sphere of generation or operation.28 

7. When then we group the Seven Governors to- 
gether below the Demiurge, the universe falls into a 
triad, God, Demiurge (containing the Seven), and the 
World. So the Demiurge is the mediator?® and Second 
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God.8° In some places®! the triad seems to consist of 
God, Demiurge and World, or again? of God, World 
and Man. 

8. We already found a binary psychology; but this 
cosmological triad would inevitably result in a trine 
psychology; so we read “There are three species in 
human souls: divine, human and irrational.’? This 
third or divine part of the soul is the capacity for, or 
function of ecstasy.33 

Such are the general divisions of the universe and 
the soul. We are now ready to attack individual points. 
These we may classify as follows: First, a group of 
minor, more or less Platonic points (9 to 14); then 
three distinctively Hermetic points, with their corol- 
laries: emanation (15-18); positive evil (19 to 23); 
and last, but most important, ecstasy (24 to 26). 

Nee 
B. VARIOUS MINOR PLATONIC POINTS. 


9. Qualities are incorporeal.3+* 

10. The seeds of things are from God.®5 

41. Creation is explained as Becoming, which is 
caused by energy of being.?6 

142. The Demiurge, or Second God, appears also as 
the Word, an Egyptian conception.3? 

13. The Demiurge, of course, is never idle.?8 

14. The Supreme possesses stability,?® and it is this 
very supreme stability which is the basis of movement, 
or fulcrum thereof.4° He is simultaneously swift, and 
still capaciously and firmly strong, his circulation being 
hidden by his station.*? 


C. EMANATION. 


We are now ready to study the actual process under- 
lying emanation more minutely than before. This 
whole emanative trend is based on the fact of psycho- 
logical suggestion, the Platonic photography of the 
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model into an image, by irradiation of light, by which 
the—?—?—? 

15. Body is the image of the Idea, as the Idea is of 
the Soul. This irradiating process is really only the 
psychological application of that which appears cosmo- 
logically as emanation, or Platonically, ‘‘participa- 
tion.’”’42 

16. The term “participation” occurs also.*? ‘‘Yet as 
the participation of all things is in the matter bound, 
so also of that which is Good.’ ‘But as many as 
partook of the gift of God, these, O Tat, in compari- 
son of their works, are rather immortal than mortal 
men.” ‘This creation of life by the soul is as con- 
tinuous as his light; nothing arrests it, or limits it... . 
Everything is a part of God; this God is all. In creat- 
ing all, He perpetuates himself without intermission, 
for the energy of God has no past; and since God has 
no limits, his creation is without beginnng or end.’’44 
The whole of the third book of the Poemandres is a 
theodicy in which the emission of Becoming is repre- 
sented as a stream, tending towards a circular renova- 
tion of the Gods.*® 

17. In connection with this great unifying concep- 
tion of the universe, we might mention the Pytha- 
gorean term of “harmony,” or ordered existence. This 
celestial harmony is represented by sweet music: 
“Having already all power of mortal things. . . God 
stooped down, and peeped through the Harmony.” 
“Man, being above all harmony, he is made and be- 
came a servant to Harmony, hermaphrodite.” The 
material body of man is subject to change; passions 
function through the irrational nature, and the rest 
striveth upward by harmony.’’46 

18. The process of creation is, however, really 
one of incarnation of the divine: ‘God, . . . stooped 
down and peeped through harmony, and breaking 
through the strength of the Circles thus showed and 
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made manifest the downward borne nature, the fair 
and beautiful shape or form of God. Which, when 
he saw, having in itself the insatiable beauty and all 
the operation of the Seven Governors, and the form or 
shape of God, He smiled for love, as if He had seen 
the likeness or shape in the water, or, upon the earth, 
the shadow of the fairest human form. And seeing in 
the water a shape, a shape like unto himself, in him- 
self he loved it, and desired to cohabit with it. Im- 
mediately upon that resolution ensued that operation, 
and brought forth the irrational image or shape. Lay- 
ing hold of what it so much loved, Nature presently 
wrapped itself about it, and they were mingled, for 
they loved one another.’’47 


Ὁ. THE NATURE OF MATTER. 


19. In contrast to the Stoics, who taught there was 
no positive evil, Hermetism teaches (as inheritance 
from the ancient Egyptian religion) the existence of 
positive evil. It teaches the existence of evil Demons 
(the hylic demons of the West already mentioned, 
among others). ‘For there is no part of the world 
void of the Devil, which, entering privately, sowed the 
seed of his own proper operation; and the mind did 
make pregnant, or did bring forth that which was 
sown: adulteries, murders, strikings of parents, sac- 
rileges, impieties, stranglings, throwings down head- 
long, and all other things which are the works of evil 
demons.’’#8 Elsewhere they appear as the Avengers: 
“But to the foolish and wicked and evil; to the envious 
and covetous, to the murderous and profane, I am far 
off giving place to the Avenging Demon, who, apply- 
ing to such a man the sharpness of fire, torments him 
sensibly, arming him the more to all wickedness, that he 
may obtain the greater punishment. Such an one 
never ceases, having unfulfillable desires and insatiable 
concupiscences, and always fighting in darkness, for. 
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the Demon afflicts and torments him continually, and 
increases the fire upon him more and more... the 
idle manners are permitted, but left to the Demon.”*9 
However, there appear also good demons, and these 
are called the “‘first-born of God.” Their office is to 
teach excellent sayings, which would have profited all 
mankind, had they been delivered in writing.®° 

20. Such demons, however, exist chiefly in the re- 
ligious dialect; while in the philosophical language 
evil appears positively. We will begin with matter. 
It is the moist nature, and unspeakably troubled. It is 
the vehicle of Becoming.®? 

21. In this world, evil exists in everything. All 
things are constituted by contrariety. Everywhere 
exists change, fate and generation.> 

22. This world, therefore, is a prison, during incar- 
nation. This incarceration may be caused by guilt from 
some pre-existent state.°% 

23. As a consequence of this, life is a flight from 
the evils of the world: ‘(Command thy soul to go into 
India, and sooner than thou canst bid it, it will be 
there. Command it to fly to heaven, and it will need 
no wings, neither shall anything hinder it, not the fire 
of the sun, nor the aether, nor the turning of the 
spheres, not the bodies of any of the other stars, but 
cutting through all, it will fly up to the last, and 
furtherest Body.”? While man cannot escape change, 
fate and generation, he may, however, escape vicious- 
ness. We have elsewhere seen how this journey 
through each successive sphere is purificatory, leaving 
one sin in each, until after descending through each of 
the Seven Governors, she arrives pure at the Eighth 
Being, the Demiurge.54 


E. ECSTASY, AND THE SUPERRATIONAL DIVINITY. 
This purificatory flight (reminding us of Emped- 
ocles’s “‘Purifications””) ends in the (really double or 
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triple) crown of ecstasy, which condition entails two 
corollaries: a psychological faculty to act as basis of 
that experience, and a supereminent divinity, above 
rational limitations, to be communed with within that 
ecstatic condition. 

24. We will begin with the psychological faculty. 
“For only the understanding sees that which is not 
manifest or apparent; and if thou canst, O Tat, it will 
appear to the eyes of thy mind.” “It is no hard thing 
to understand God.’”’ ‘The world has a peculiar sense 
and understanding not like man’s, nor so various or 
manifold, but a better or more simple.’’ Elsewhere we 
have seen a two-fold psychological division; but where 
it becomes three-fold, it is through the existence of 
three kinds of souls. ‘‘There are three species in human 
souls: divine, human, and irrational.’’5° 

25. On the other hand, we have the divinity which 
is above rational comprehension. The eighth sphere 
is that of the Supreme Divinity, He who was, is, and 
shall 06.586 The Supreme is difficult to understand, im- 
possible to speak of or define.5” God is above essence, 
because He is unintelligible. He is not understood by 
us because he is something different from us. It is 
not, therefore, to Numenius, let alone Plotinos, that is 
due the doctrines of the transcendence of the Su- 
preme.®8 

26. The psychological experience which results from 
activity of the soul’s divine sense applied to the super- 
essential divinity is ecstasy, which appears often in 
these Hermetic writings. ‘In man, the consciousness 
is raised to the divine order . . . its function is great 
and holy as divinity itself... 1 was speaking of 
union with the Gods, a privilege which they accord 
only to humanity. A few men only have the happiness 
of rising to that perception of the divine which sub- 
sists only in God, and in the human intelligence. . . . 
Not all have the true intelligence.°® ‘Pray first to the 
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Lord and Father, and to the Alone and One, from 
whom is one to be merciful to thee, that thou mayest 
know and understand so great a God; and that he 
would shine one of his beams upon thee in thy under- 
standing.”®° To be able to know God, and to will 
and to hope, is the straight way, and the divine way, 
proper to the Good; and it will everywhere meet thee, 
and everywhere be seen of thee, plain and easy, when 
thou dost not expect or look for it; it will meet thee 
waking, sleeping, sailing, traveling, by night, by day; 
when thou speakest, and when thou keepest silence.’’®? 
“As many as partook of the gift of God, these, O Tat, 
in comparison of their works, are men rather immortal 
than mortal. Comprehending all things in their minds, 
which are upon earth, which are in heaven, and if there 
be anything above heaven. Lifting themselves so high, 
they see the Good, and seeing it, they account it a 
miserable calamity to make their abode here; and 
despising all things bodily and unbodily, they make 
haste to the One and only.’®? “This image of God 
have 1 described to thee, O Tat, as well as I could; 
which if thou do diligently consider, and view by the 
eyes of thy mind, and heart, believe me, Son, thou 
shalt find the way to the things above; or rather, the 
Image itself will lead thee. But the spectacle or sight 
hath this peculiar and proper: them that can see it, 
and behold it, it holds fast, and draws unto it, as they 
say, the loadstone doth the iron.’’88 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Numenius as Represented by Plotinos. 


1. HISTORICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMENIUS 
AND PLOTINOS. 


We have, elsewhere, pointed out the historic con- 
nections between Numenius and Plotinos. Here, it 
may be sufficient to recall that Amelius, native of 
Numenius’s home-town of Apamea, and who had 
copied and learned by heart all the works of Numenius, 
and who later returned to Apamea to spend his declin- 
ing days, bequeathing his copy of Numenius’s works 
to his adopted son Gentilianus Hesychius, was the 
companion and friend of Plotinos during his earliest 
period, editing all Plotinos’s books, until displaced by 
Porphyry. We remember also that Porphyry was 
Amelius’s disciple, before his spectacular quarrel with 
Amelius, later supplanting him as editor of the works 
of Plotinos. Plotinos also came from Alexandria, 
where Numenius had been carefully studied and quoted 
by Origen and Clement of Alexandria. Further, Por- 
phyry records twice that accusations were popularly 
made against Plotinos, that he had plagiarized from 
Numenius. In view of all this historical background, 
we have the prima-facie right to consider Plotinos 
chiefly as a later re-stater of the views of Numenius, 
at least during his earlier or Amelian period. Such a 
conception of the state of affairs must have been in 
the mind of that monk who, in the Escoreal manuscript, 
substituted the name of Numenius for that of Plotinos 
on that fragment? about matter, which begins directly 
with Numenius’s name of the divinity, ‘“ ‘being’ and 
essence,’’127 
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We may study the relations between Numenius and 
Plotinos from two standpoints: actual borrowings from 
such manuscripts as have come down to us, and then 
a comparison of their attitudes toward historic phil- 
osophical problems. The latter study will of course 
include the common use of extraneous philosophical 
terms and positions, and will lead to a perspective, in 
which their true general relation will appear with some 
certainty of outline. 


2. DIRECT INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS TO 
NUMENIUS. 


As Plotinos was in the habit of not even putting 

his name to his own notes; as even in the times of 
‘Porphyry the actual authorship of much that he wrote 
was already disputed; and as Porphyry acknowledges 
his writings contained many Aristotelian and Stoic 
principles and quotations, we must be prepared to dis- 
cover Numenian passages by their content, rather 
than by any external indications. As the great majority 
of Numenius’s works are irretrievably lost, we may 
never hope to arrive at a final solution of the matter; 
and we shall have to restrict ourselves to that which, 
in Plotinos, may be identified by what Numenian frag- 
ments remain. What little we can thus trace definitely 
will give us a right to draw the conclusion to much 
more, and to the opinion that, especially in his 
Amelian period, Plotinos was chiefly indebted to Nu- 
menian inspiration. We can consider? the mention 
of Pythagoreans who had treated of the intelligible as 
applying to Numenius, whose chief work was ‘“‘On the 
Good,” and on the ‘“‘Immateriality of the Soul.” 

The first class of passages will be such as bear ex- 
plicit reference to quotation from an ancient source. 
Of such we have five: ‘‘That is why the Pythagoreans 
were, among each other, accustomed to refer to this 
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principle in a symbolic manner, calling him ‘A-pollo,’ 
which name means a denial of manifoldness.”’8 ‘That 
is the reason of the saying, ‘The Ideas and numbers are 
born from the indefinite doubleness, and the One;’ for 
this is intelligence.”4 ‘That is why the ancients said 
that Ideas are essences and beings.”® “Let us examine 
the (general) view that evils cannot be destroyed, but 
are necessary.”° “The Divinity is above being.’’? 
A sixth case is, “ον manifoldness is derived from the 
First.”224 A seventh case is the whole passage on the 
triunity of the divinity, including the term “‘Father.’’132 

Among doctrines said to be handed down from the 
ancient philosophers® are the ascents and descents of 
souls? and the migrations of souls into bodies other 
than human.?° The soul is a number.14 

Moreover, Plotinos wrote a book on the Incorrupti- 
bility of the 501,12 as Numenius had done,!8 and both 
authors discuss the incorporeity of qualities.14 

Besides these passages where there is a definite ex- 
pression of dependence on earlier sources, there are 
two in which the verbal similarity?® is striking enough 
to justify their being considered references: ‘Besides, 
no body could subsist without the power of the uni- 
versal soul.”” ‘‘Because bodies according to their own 
nature, are changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divis- 
ible, and nothing unchangeable remains in them, there 
is evidently need of a principle that would lead them, 
gather them, and bind them fast together; and this we 
name 5011}. 16 This similarity is so striking that it had 
already been observed and noted by Bouillet. Com- 
pare ‘‘We consider that all things called essences are 
composite, and that not a single one of them is simple,” 
with ‘‘Numenius, who believes that everything is 
thoroughly mingled together, and that nothing is 
simple.’’27 


3. UNCERTAIN INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS. 


As Plotinos does not give exact quotations and 
references, it is difficult always to give their undoubted 
source. As probably Platonic we may mention the 
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passage about the universal Soul taking care of all that 
is inanimate;?8 and “When one has arrived at individ- 
uals, they must be abandoned to infinity.*® Also 
other quotations.2° The line, “It might be said that 
virtues are actualizations,?! might be Aristotelian. We 
also find:?2 ‘“‘Thus, according to the ancient maxim, 
‘Courage, temperance, all the virtues, even prudence, 
are but purifications;’’”’ ‘That is the reason that it is 
right to say that ‘the soul’s welfare and beauty lie in 
assimilating herself to the divinity.’”’ This sounds 
Platonic, but might be Numenian. 

In this connection it might not be uninteresting to 
note passages in Numenius which are attributed to 
Plato, but which are not to be identified: “Ὁ Men, the 
Mind which you dimly perceive is not the First Mind; 
but before this Mind is another one, which is older and 
diviner.”” ‘‘That the Good is One.” 

We turn now to thoughts found identically in Plot- 
inos and Numenius, although no textual identity is to 
be noted. We may group these according to the sub- 
ject, the universe, and the soul. 


4. PARTICULAR SIMILARITIES. 


God is supreme king.?* Eternity is now, but neither 
past nor future.2® The king in heaven is surrounded 
by leisure.2® Nevertheless, the inferior divinity trav- 
erses the heavens,?? in a circular motion.28 While 
Numenius does not specify this motion as circular,?9 
it is implied, inasmuch as the creator’s passing through 
the heavens must have followed their circular course. 
With this perfect motion is connected the peculiar Nu- 
menian doctrine of inexhaustible giving,?° which gave 
a philosophical basis for the old simile of radiation of 
light.81_ This process consists of the descent of the 
intelligible into the material, or, as Numenius puts it, 
that both the intelligible and the perceptible participate 
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in the Ideas.3? Thus intelligence is the uniting principle 
that holds together the bodies whose tendency is to 
split up and scatter,?3 (making a leakage or wast- 
age),**®° which process invades even the divinity.34 
This uniting of scattering elements produces a mixture 
or mingling?” of matter and reason,!26 which, how- 
ever, is limited to the energies of the existent, not to 
the existent itself.35 All things are in a flow,3* and the 
whole all is in all.87 The divinity creates by glancing 
at the intelligence above,1§ as a pilot.129 The divinity 
is split by over-attention to its charges.13° 

This leads us over to consideration of the soul. The 
chief effort of Numenius is a polemic against the ma- 
terialism of the Stoics, and to it Plotinos devotes a whole 
book.®® All souls, even the lowest, are immortal.39 
Even qualities are incorporeal.4° The soul, therefore, 
remains incorporeal.*! The soul, however, is divisible.*? 
This explains the report that Numenius taught not 
various parts of the soul,* but two souls, which would 
be opposed#* by Plotinos in one place, but taught in 
another.134 Such divisibility is indeed implied in the 
formation of presentation as a by-product,*® or a ‘‘com- 
mon part.’’#® Moreover, the soul has to choose its own 
demon, or guardian divinity.47 Salvation as a goal ap- 
pears in Numenius,*® but not in Plotinos; though both 
insist on the need of a savior.*® Memory is actualiza- 
tion of the soul.°° In the highest ecstasy the soul is 


“alone with the alone.’’133 
5. SIMILARITIES APPLIED DIFFERENTLY. 


This comparison of philosophy would have been 
much stronger had we added thereto the following 
points in which we find similar terms and ideas, but 
which are applied differently. The soul is indissolubly 
united to intelligence according to Plotinos, but to its 
source, with Numenius.51 Plotinos makes discord the 
result of their fall, while with Numenius it is its cause.5? 
Guilt is the cause of the fall of souls, with Plotinos,®% 
but with Numenius it is impulsive passion. The great 
evolution or world-process is by Plotinos called the 
Seternal procession,” while with Numenius it is prog- 
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ress.°4 The simile of the pilot is by Plotinos applied 
to the soul within the body; while with Numenius, it 
refers to the logos, or creator in the universe.5> There 
is practically no difference here, however. Doubleness 
is, by Plotinos, predicated of the sun and stars, but by 
Numenius, of the demiurge himself.56 The Philonic 
term “legislator” is, by Plotinos, applied to intelligence, 
while Numenius applies it to the third divinity, and not 
the second.®? Plotinos extends immortality to animals, 
but Numenius even to the inorganic realm, including 
everything.®°. 

We thus find a tolerably complete body of philos- 
ophy shared by Plotinos and Numenius, out of the 
few fragments of the latter that have come down to 
us. It would therefore be reasonable to suppose that 
if Numenius’s complete works had survived we could 
make out a still far stronger case for Plotinos’s depend- 
ence on Numenius. At any rate, the Dominican scribe 
at the Escoreal who inserted the name of Numenius in 
the place of that of Plotinos in the heading of®® the 
fragment about matter, must have felt a strong con- 
fusion between the two authors. 


6. PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMEN- 
IUS AND PLOTINOS. 


To begin with, we have the controversy with the 
Stoics, which, though it appears in the works of both, 
bears in each a different significance. While with 
Numenius it absorbed his chief controversial efforts,®° 
with Plotinos® it occupied only one of his many spheres 
of interest; and indeed, he had borrowed from them 
many terms, such as “‘pneuma,” the spiritual body, 
and others, set forth elsewhere. Notable, however, 
was the term “hexis,’’ habituation, or form of inor- 
ganic objects,*? and the ‘‘phantasia,” or sense-presen- 
tation.®% 
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Next in importance, as a landmark, is Numenius’s 
chief secret, the name of the divinity, as “being and 
essence,’’ which reappears in Plotinos in numberless 
places.**, Connected with this is the idea that essence 
is intelligence.® 


7. PYTHAGOREAN SIMILARITIES. 

It is a common-place that Numenius was a 
Pythagorean, or at least was known as such, for 
though he reverenced Pythagoras, he conceived of him- 
self as a restorer of true Platonism. It will, therefore, 
be all the more interesting to observe what part num- 
bers play in their system, especially in that of Plotinos, 
who made no special claim to be a Pythagorean dis- 
ciple. First, we find that numbers and the divine Ideas 
are closely related.6® Numbers actually split the unity 
of the divinity.*7 The soul also is considered as a 
number,®® and in connection with this we find the 
Pythagorean sacred “‘tetraktys.”"®° Thus numbers split 
up the divinity,7° though it is no more than fair to add 
that elsewhere Plotinos contradicts this, and states that 
the multiplicity of the divinity is not attained by di- 
vision;7? still, this is not the only case in which we will 
be forced to array Plotinos against himself. 

The first effect of the splitting influence of numbers 
will be a doubleness,** which, though present in in- 
telligence,7* nevertheless chiefly appears in matter,7+ 
as the Pythagorean “‘indefinite dyad.’’7> Still, even the 
Supreme is double.7® So we must not be surprised if 
He is constituted by a trinity,7* in connection with 
which the Supreme appears as grandfather.7® 

If then both Numenius and Plotinos are really under 
the spell of Pythagoras, it is pretty sure they will not 
be materialist, they will believe in the incorporeality of 
the divinity,7® of qualities;*° and of the soul® which 
will be invisible8? and possess no extension.®3 A re- 
sult of this will be that the soul will not be located in 
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the body, or in space, but rather the body in the soul.®* 

From this incorporeal existence,®® there is only a 
short step to unchangeable existence,8* or eternity.®7 
This, to the soul, means immortality,88 one theory of 
which is reincarnation.8® To the universe, however, 
this means harmony.®° 

There are still other Pythagorean traces in common 
between Numenius and Plotinos. The cause that the 
indeterminate dyad split off from the divinity is ‘‘tol- 
ma,” rashness, or boldness.91_ Everything outside of 
the divinity is in a continual state of flux.9? Evil is 
then that which is opposed to good.® It also is there- 
fore unavoidable, inasmuch as suppression of its cos- 
mic function would entail cosmic collapse.®°* The 
world stands thus as an inseparable combination of in- 
telligence and necessity, or chance. 


8 PLATONIC TRACES. 


Platonic traces, there would naturally be; but it will 
be noticed that they are far less numerous than the 
Pythagorean. To begin with, we find the reverent 
spirit towards the divinities, which prays for their 
blessing at the inception of all tasks.°® To us who live 
in these latter days, such a prayer seems out of place 
in philosophy; but that is only because we have divorced 
philosophy from theology; in other words, because our 
theology has left the realm of living thought, and, 
being fixed once for all, we are allowed to pursue any 
theory of existence we please as if it had nothing what- 
ever to do with any reality; in other words, we are 
deceiving ourselves. On the contrary, in those days, 
every philosophical speculation was a genuine adven- 
ture in the spiritual world, a magical operation that 
might unexpectedly lead to the threshhold of the cos- 
mic sanctuary. Wise, indeed, therefore, was he who 
began it by prayer. 
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Of other technical Platonic terms there are quite a 
few. The lower is always the image of the higher.®7 
So the world might be considered the statue of the 
Divinity.°® The Ideas are in a realm above the world.%® 
The soul here below is as in a prison.1°° There is a 
divinity higher than the one generally known.191 The 
divinity is in a stability resultant of firmness and per- 
fect motion.1°2 The perfect movement, therefore, is 
circular.1°3 This inter-communion of the universe 
therefore results in matter appearing in the intelligible 
world as “‘intelligible matter.”2°* By dialectics, also 
called ‘‘bastard reasoning,1°> we abstract every- 
thing?°® till we reach the thing-in-itself,1°7 or, in other 
words, matter as a substrate of the world.1°8 Thus we 
metaphysically reach ineffable solitude.+° 

The same goal is reached psychologically, however, 
in the ecstasy.11® This idea occurred in Plato only as 
a poetic expression of metaphysical attainment; and 
in the case of Plotinos at least may have been used as 
a practical experience chiefly to explain his epileptic 
attacks; and this would be all the more likely as this 
disease was generally called the “‘sacred disease.’ 
Whether Numenius also was an epileptic, we are not 
told; it is more likely he took the idea from Philo, or 
Philo’s oriental sources; at least, Numenius seems to 
claim no personal ecstastic experiences such as those of 
Plotinos. 

We have entered the realm of psychology; and this 
teaches us that that in which Numenius and Plotinos 
differ from Plato and Philo is chiefly their psychologica} 
or experimental application of pure philosophy. No 
body could subsist without the soul to keep it to- 
gether.111_ Various attempts are made to describe the 
nature of the soul; it is the extent or relation of cir- 
cumference to circle.112 Or it is like a line and its 
divergence.113_ In any case, the divinity and the soul 
move around the heavens,’?* and this may explain the 
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otherwise problematical progress or evolution (“pro- 
sodos” or “‘stolos’’) of ours.115 


9. VARIOUS SIMILARITIES. 


There are many other unclassifiable Numenian traces 
in Plotinos. Two of them, however, are comparatively 
important. First, is a reaffirmation of the ancient 
Greek connection between generation, fertility or birth 
of souls and wetness,!!® which is later reaffirmed by 
Porphyry in his ‘“‘Cave of the Nymphs.” Plotinos, how- 
ever, later denies this.117_ Then we come to a genuine 
innovation of Numenius’s: his theory of divine or in- 
telligible giving. Plato had, of course, in his genial, 
casual way, sketched out a whole organic system of. 
divine creation and administration of this world. The 
conceptions he needed he had cheerfully borrowed 
from earlier Greek philosophy without any rigid sys- 
tematization, so that he never noticed that the hinge 
on which all was supposed to turn was merely the 
makeshift of an assumption. This capital error was 
noticed by Numenius, who sought to supply it by a psy- 
chological observation, namely, that knowledge may be 
imparted without diminution. Plotinos, with his win- 
ning way of dispensing with quotation-marks, appro- 
priated (15,118. as also the idea that life streams out 
upon the world in the glance of the divinity, and as 
quickly leaves it, when the Divinity turns away His 
glance.119 

Other less important points of contact are: the 
Egyptian ship of souls;+?° the Philonic distinction be- 
tween “‘the’’ God as supreme, and “god” as subor- 
dinate 121: the hoary equivocation on ‘kosmos;’’!2? 
and the illustration of the divine Logos as the pilot of 
the world.128 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Criticism of Numenius. 


Numenius has been studied by Ritter, Zeller, Ueb- 
erweg and Moeller among the Germans, and by Vach- 
erot and Chaignet, among French philosophical writers. 
Their opinions could not be very well founded, as they 
were forced to advance them before the fragments 
were all gathered together; and then there were, of 
course, defective interpretations, as that of Ritter? 
who accuses Numenius? of a return of the divinity into 
itself from a translation questioned already by Zeller. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Zeller also notices in Numenius this higher faculty 
of cognition. Speaking of number, it is said to be the 
highest good of the soul, as insight,? by which we par- 
ticipate in the divinity. It is a gift of God, and oper- 
ates like a flash of lightning. Zeller* also points 
out the distinction between the rational and irrational 
souls. The irrational is located in the body, which is 
the source of all evils. Sensual cognition is the result 
of reason. 

Vacherot explains that, according to Numenius, God, 
the principle of the intelligible world, is unknowable 
by reason. “‘His psychology transcends Plato’s, and 
achieves ecstasy . . . only in his doctrine of ecstasy 
appear Oriental ideas.” ‘Like Plato, Numenius pro- 
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claims the impotence of reason to know this God who 
is the principle of the intelligible world. But he re- 
serves this intelligible knowing to an extraordinary and 
mystic faculty of which Plato never spoke, and which 
will reappear in Neoplatonism.”® 

Summing up this criticism, it amounts to no more 
than that Numenius had introduced into Greek philos- 
ophy the Oriental ecstasy, but they do not bring out 
that Numenius derived it from Egyptian Hermetism, 
although Zeller had already, in his study of Plato, 
shown that Plato had already employed theoretical ex- 
pressions which easily lent themselves to this practical 
interpretation. 


THE SECOND DIVINITY. 


Ueberweg believes that the greatest innovation in- 
troduced by Numenius into Platonic doctrine was his 
considering the second principle to be a second divinity. 
Vacherot also sees a development in this formal and 
systematic distinction of the two divine principles. 
This same idea expressed in philosophic terms is that 
Plato held no more than two orders of substances: the 
Ideas, and the sense-objects that participated therein. 
On the contrary, Numenius introduces therein intel- 
ligible beings that participate in the Ideas; and Proclus® 
complains that Numenius had supposed that images 
existed among intelligibles. Here Zeller opposes Vach- 
erot, denying that we should read participation in the 
intelligible into fragments 37 or 31. But Zeller him- 
self acknowledges that Numenius had followed the 
traces of Philo, with his Logos, and of Valentinus, with 
his demiurge; and Zeller praises Numenius for having 
introduced this second principle, thus constituting a 
triad. On the contrary, Vacherot finds the prototype 
of Numenius’s second divinity in Plato’s demiurge. 
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Moeller finds in it the distinction between the tran- 
scendent divinity, and the revealed divinity that seeks 
immanence. 

None of these critics seems to think of Plutarch, or 
of Maximus of Tyre, especially, who had already in- 
terrelated the whole universe by a hierarchical system. 
Besides, it was the Egyptian emanationism which de- 
manded a mean between the two extremes, and Nu- 
menius did no more than to introduce it into Greek 
philosophy. But the participation itself was genuinely 
Platonic; and nothing was needed but the public recog- 
nition of a mediating term, either personified, or merely 
a “hypostasis.”” But, after all, Numenius probably 
owed this conception to his studies of the works of 
Philo. Ritter well says that the chief goal of the phil- 
osophy of Numenius was to find some means of pass- 
ing from the superior sphere down into that of the 
senses, and permitting a return upwards thereafter. 
After all, this is no more than our modern evolutionary 
stand-point. In his Letters, Plato (?) had already 
spoken of three spheres of the divinity, respectively 
surrounding the First, the second, and the third prin- 
ciples. 


THE SPLITTING UP OF THE DIVINITY. 


Ritter and Vacherot mention this doctrine of the 
divinity.7 Chaignet speaks of a fragment,® finding in 
it a fourfold division, although the words seem to 
imply a fivefold one. Moeller® considers this a 
deviation from Neoplatonism, and as such an error on 
the part of Numenius. ‘‘The second principle of Nu- 
menius contains both what Neoplatonism  distin- 
guishes as the second divinity, or intelligence, and 
the third, or soul. The very name of the demiurge 
suggests to us not only direction towards divine unity, 
that is, the intelligible world, but also the other direc- 
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tion downwards and outwards, into the sphere of the 
senses, the which, by Plotinos, is reserved for the 
soul.” This criticism falls flat the moment that, ac- 
cording to his own foot-note, we locate the world of 
Ideas in the second divinity, instead of in the third. 
Moeller probably committed this error as a result of 
not reading correctly the illustration of the Pilot, who 
surely is the third divinity. The Pilot steers by contem- 
plating the stars or Ideas which are above him so cer- 
tainly that he is compelled to look up to them.?° 

None of these criticisms stand, therefore; and we may 
be allowed to observe that Numenius introduced this 
process of splitting up as a result of having made use 
of the Pythagorean term of ‘“‘duality,” instead of the 
Platonic ‘“‘manifoldness.”” As a result, at once every- 
thing became double: world, soul, and divinity. And 
this was all the easier for Numenius as all he had to 
do was to adopt the Egyptian divisions. 


INCORPOREITY OF QUALITIES. 


Numenius teaches the incorporeity of qualities.11 
This was nothing original with Numenius, since Galen 
had written a treatise on the subject, in times almost 
contemporary with those of the activity of Numenius. 
Alcinoous also has read this doctrine into Plato’s 
works. Ritter? should therefore not blame Numenius 
for it, as a fault; on the contrary, we may well con- 
sider this an element in the struggle between Numenius 
and the Stoics, who insisted that magnitude and quality 
also were corporeal. 


NAME AND NATURE OF THE DIVINITY. 


Ritter blames Numenius for teaching an inactive 
divinity.** But Ritter did not have before him frag- 
ments?* where Numenius speaks of an innate move- 
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ment. Numenius therefore no more than repeats 
the ancient Platonic doctrine of an innate movement 
that is simultaneous with absence of movement. This 
Plato illustrates for us by a spinning top, that moves 
so fast and smoothly that it remains standing. But 
it is to Vacherot that we owe a debt of gratitude for 
having?® grasped the intimate relation between this 
fact and the divinity’s name which Numenius thought 
he had invented. ‘Plato had often demonstrated 
that the instable and degenerating body did not pos- 
sess true being, and that the sole true being was 
the intelligible and the incorporeal, the Idea and 
the soul. On the other hand, the Stoics had con- 
ceived of the soul as in relations with the body, as con- 
tainer and contained, the soul enveloping, chaining 
down, and supporting the parts of the body. These 
two opinions were by Numenius combined into one 
system that later was to become Neoplatonism. Being, 
if it is absolute, would have no motion; therefore we 
must seek Being in the incorporeal, which, as energy, 
organizes matter. That is why he tells us that the 
true name of the incorporeal is ‘‘Being and Essence.” 
That is how he establishes the identity of the two 
supreme concepts, by vivifying Being, which thus pro- 
duces ‘innate motion.” 


CRITICISMS DIRECTED AGAINST NUMENIUS. 


Ritter is the only one who permits himself to blame 
Numenius. At first he finds fault with him for lack- 
ing philosophical studies; for vanity, for vainglorious- 
ness. The first accusation falls before a reading of 
the fragments of the treatise on the Good, and on the 
Incorruptibility of the Soul; as to the History of the 
Platonic Succession, its purpose is very clear, and is 
of so great an importance as to merit for Numenius 
the title of Father of Neo-Platonism. His is indeed 
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the first philosophical study of the method of mystic- 
ism. As to the comic story of Lacydes, it is repeated 
also by Diogenes Laertes, and Eusebius; and its ob- 
ject, to discredit the incomprehensibility of presenta- 
tion, was also attempted in a story about a certain 
Sphairos at Alexandria by Atheneus. Numenius is not 
worse than either of these writers, therefore, if fault 
there be. 

Further, Ritter finds fault with Numenius for not hav- 
ing studied thoroughly the two extremes between which, 
according to Ritter, Numenius had established cosmic 
cummunication. To begin with, as we possess no 
more than fragments, it would seem very unjust to 
blame the author for having omitted any subject, which 
might have been studied in some lost work. Further, 
Numenius does indeed, and for the first time in Greek 
philosophy, establish the transcendence of the First 
Principle; and as to matter, Numenius divides it in 
two, just as he had done with the world-Soul, the 
human soul, and divinity, following Plutarch’s distinc- 
tion between original and created matter. We could 
not, indeed, have expected much more from him. 


VALUE OF THE CRITICISMS OF NUMENIUS. 


In the following table we may see the scope of the 
reflections of each one of those who have studied 
Numenius. On the whole, Zeller seems the most 
judicious, presenting to us subjects not advanced by 
others, while forming opinions that have sustained 
themselves. Vacherot, Chaignet and Ritter are the 
most original thinkers, but also those, whose conclu- 
sions are the least satisfactory. In respect to the scope 
of their studies, Moeller and Chaignet, though devot- 
ing considerable space to the subject, advance but 
trifling original contributions, Ueberweg limits himself 
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to two subjects, one important, the other unimportant. 

Ritter’s observation that Numenius had left the 
supreme Divinity inactive has been annulled by the 
very words of Numenius, and by the conflicting crit- 
icism of Vacherot. Moeller’s and Vacherot’s accusa- 
tions that Numenius had not reached the transcendence 
of the Supreme has also been annulled by the words 
of Numenius, and by the pointing out of its Hermetic 
source. Ueberweg makes a definite error in stating 
that the second divinity derives knowledge from his 
contemplation of the intelligible, whereas the text sug- 
gests judiciousness. We have also seen that Zeller 
rejects the idea of Ritter of an emanation from and a 
return to the divinity, as resting on an error of trans- 
lation. 

On the whole the criticism is thin, and not well 
founded. But after all it is very interesting, in spite 
of its having been based on fragments that had not yet 
been gathered together. It is Vacherot who most dis- 
tinguishes himself by relating together the new name 
of the divinity, and the simultaneity of His innate mo- 
tion and repose. It is he who points out to us the 
most original contribution of Numenius, the concep- 
tion of the undiminished divine giving. 


SCOPE OF NUMENIAN CRITICISM 


Ritter. Ueberweg. 

1. Psychology. 1. Second God. 
2. Splitting God. 2. Soul-guilt. 
3. Soul-union. 
4. Inactivity of God. Zeller. 
5. Incorporeity of Qual- 1. Psychology. 

ities. 2. Second God. 
6. Soul-excursion. 3. Soul-union. 
7. Emanation, 4, Struggle, 
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Vacherot. 
Psychology of Ecstasy. 
Splitting God. 

Second God. 

Soul-union. 

Incorporeity of Qual- 
ities. 

Transcendence of God. 

Divinity Incomplete 


CO DEON αν rs 


AND MESSAGE 


Moeller. 
. Splitting God. 
Second God, 
God Incomplete 
(Neoplatonically). 


ah 


Chaignet. 


(Neoplatonically) . 4. Splitting God. 
Life as a Struggle 2. Soul-guilt. 
(Empedocles). 3. Light-kindling. 
SUMMARY. 


Number of Critics Noting 
Second God, Splitting God 
(Philo), 4. 

Soul union (Philo), 3. 
Quality-incorporeity (Ga- 
len, the Hermetics), 3. 

God Incomplete, 2. 

Life as Struggle (Herac- 
litus, Empedocles), 2. 
Ecstasy-psychology (Her- 

metic), 2. 


Qualities Noted Only Once 
Numenius as Vulgarizer. 
Excursion of Souls (Em- 
pedocles). 
Inactivity of God. 
Emanation (Hermetics). 
Light-kindling. 
Transcendence of God 
(this is a contradiction 
of the criticism on the 
incompleteness, Neo- 
platonically, of Nume- 
nius’s conception of the 
divinity). 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Progress of Platonism; or, Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism. 


1, PLATO MAKES A SUMMARY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


In vindicating, for Numenius, the title of ‘Father 
of Neoplatonism,’” it is evident that the Platonic 
sources will be the most important subject of con- 
sideration. But here we are met with the difficulty of 
defining what is really Platonic, for it is generally 
accepted that Plato’s views underwent a development 
from the time of the ‘‘Republic” to that of the ‘“‘Laws;”’ 
and just as Schelling and Plotinos also underwent 
developments, no really active thinker would ever be 
able to hold unmoved to any one position, unless he 
had begun to petrify. 

We must therefore preface any detailed study of the 
Platonic origin and Platonic consequence of the chief 
doctrines of Numenius by a sketch of the rise and 
progress of Platonism, as development of thought. 
This will have to begin with an appreciation of the 
significance of Plato himself; and Zeller’s estimate,? 
with the addition of the parenthesis, may represent 
this: ‘‘Plato is the first of the Greek philosophers who 
not merely knew and made use of his predecessors, 
but consciously completed their principles by means of 
each other, and bound them all together in one higher 
principle (or system). What Socrates had taught with 
regard to the concept of knowledge; Parmenides and 
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Heraclitus, the Megarians and Cynics, on the difference 
between knowledge and opinion; Heraclitus, Zeno, and 
the Sophists on the subjectivity of sense-perception; 
all this he built up into a developed theory of knowl- 
edge. The Eleatic principle of Being, and the Herac- 
leitian of Becoming, the doctrine of the unity and mul- 
tiplicity of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, 
quite as much blended as opposed; while at the same 
time he has perfected both by means of the Anaxagore- 
an conception of spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception 
of the Good, and the Pythagorean idealized numbers, 
matter, and indefinite duality. These numbers, when 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the 
World-soul, and the mathematical Laws, as the mediat- 
ing element between the Idea and the world of sense. 
Their one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely, and combined with the Heracleitan view of 
the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition of Mat- 
ter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean system is 
repeated in Plato’s conception of the universe: while 
in his theory of the elements and of the physics proper, 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more distantly the 
Atomistic and older lonic natural philosophers, find 
their echoes. His psychology is deeply colored with 
the teaching of Anaxagoras on the immaterial nature 
of mind, and with that of Pythagoras on immortality. 
In his ethics, the Socratic basis can as little be mistaken 
as, in his politics, his sympathy with the Pythagorean 
aristocracy.” 

What is the estimate resulting from this? ‘Yet 
Plato is neither the envious imitator that calumny has 
called him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed 
it to favoring circumstances that what was scattered 
about in earlier systems united in him to form a har- 
monious whole. We may say more truly that this 
blending of the rays of hitherto isolated genius into 
one focus is the work of his originality, and the fruit 
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of his philosophic principle. The Socratic conceptual 
philosophy is from the outset directed to the contem- 
plation of things in all their aspects, the dialectical 
combination of these various definitions of which now 
one, and now another, is mistaken by a one-sided ap- 
prehension for the whole to the reduction of the multi- 
plicity of experience to its permanent base. While 
those assumptions had related entirely and exclusively 
to one another, Plato’s scientific principles required 
that he should fuse them all into a higher and more 
comprehensive theory of the world, perfecting ethics 
by natural philosophy and natural philosophy by 
ethics. Thus Plato has accomplished one of the great- 
est intellectual creations known.” 

It may be interesting to add to this an incidental de- 
scription of Platonism by Plotinos:? ‘The immor- 
tality of the soul; the intelligible world; the First God; 
the soul’s obligation to flee association with the body; 
its discerption therefrom; and the Flight out of the 
region of Becoming into that of Being.’’ ‘‘These are 
clear Platonic thoughts.”” Plotinos continues the 
definition negatively, by the faults he finds with Gnos- 
tics: introducing manifold generations, and entire de- 
struction; finding fault with the All, or Universal Soul; 
blaming the soul for its association with the body on 
the score of guilt; finding fault with the Guide or 
Leader of this universe; identifying the World-creator 
with the Soul,? and in attributing to him the same af- 
fections as manifest themselves in individuals. 

In other words, Plato conveniently sums up earlier 
Greek thought. That is the reason of his importance, 
just as that of every other writer: not originality, but 
faithfulness to sources, well adapted. That is why we 
cannot break with Platonism, for in doing so we are 
losing one of the great constructive processes of our 
Aryan civilization. That is why Platonism survived; why 
Neoplatonism arose, why it reappeared in the Middle 
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Ages, why it interests the world still to-day. It is not 
the personality of Plato that kept him alive for mod- 
ern life; but his personality has been a convenient 
rallying-point, and that is why Numenius demands rev- 
erence for him, and indeed why we do reverence him 
still to-day. 

This is the very reason why the world decided for 
Plato, as against his rival Xenophon; why we have not 
a Neo-Xenophontianism instead of a Neoplatonism. 
Xenophon was an active rival of Plato’s, matching his 
Socratic dialogues with the Memorabilia; the Republic, 
with the Cyropedia. But Xenophon was a literary man 
who wrote out his own system or views, which the 
world has passed by, just as it has passed by the much 
more historical Socrates of the Memorabilia. The 
world could not pass by Plato, because of what a 
literary man would call his defects; his failure to come 
to conclusions, his dialogue-form, which ever leaves it 
uncertain what he himself really intended, whether the 
statement is to be credited to the characters, Socrates, 
Timaeus, or Parmenides, or whether these are merely 
symbolic suggestions. Thus Plato stimulates thought 
in his readers, and does not impose his views on them; 
that is why reading Plato will never entirely pass out of 
fashion; it is a sort of philosophical gymnasium. [5 it 
any wonder, then, that he himself progressed in his 
views, and after the Republic, gave us the Laws? So 
pronounced is this uncertainty of statement that Nu- 
menius felt justified in magnifying it into a purposive 
reserve of expression of secret mystery-doctrines. Be- 
sides, this uncertainty allows anybody and everybody 
to appeal to Plato, and thus put himself in touch with 
the ideals and poetry of a whole era of humanity. 
Consequently, any appeal to Plato in the following 
pages is not to vindicate the copyright of Plato on cer- 
tain ideas and statements, but merely to show that such 
a view is in harmony with the general Platonic sphere 
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of thought, and that the later Numenius is entitled to 
seek to reconstruct a Platonic school of thought. 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN HIS EARLIER STAGE. 


We are now ready to scrutinize more minutely the 
ae steps of the development of Platonic specula- 
ion. 

1. The first stage in the progress of Platonic doc- 
trine is the familiar experience of conscience, in which 
the higher, or better self struggles with the lower or 
worse self. This is, for instance, found in Rep. iv. 9, 
“Is not the expression ‘superior to oneself’ ridiculous? 
for he who is superior to himself must somehow also be 
inferior to himself; and the inferior be superior. . . 
The expression seems to denote, that in the same man, 
as regards his soul, there is one part better, and another 
worse; and that when the better part of his nature gov- 
erns the inferior, this is what is termed being superior 
to himself, and expresses a commendation; but when, 
owing to bad education or associations, that better and 
smaller part is swayed by the greater power of the 
worse part—then one says, by way of reproach or 
blame, that the person thus affected is inferior to him- 
self, and altogether in disorder.”” We find the same 
in Xenophon’s Cyropedia, which is practically a parallel 
work:* “A single soul cannot be bad and good at the 
same time, affect both noble and dishonorable ones, or 
wish and not wish the same things simultaneously; but 
it is plain that there are two souls, and when the good 
one prevails, noble actions are performed; when the 
evil one prevails, dishonorable actions are attempted.” 

Numenius himself® did not hesitate to use the same 
expression: “Others, among whom is Numenius, do 
not hold three, or at least two parts of the soul—as 
the thinking and irrational part; but they think we 
have two souls, a thinking one, and an irrational one.” 
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Plotinos, on the other hand, continually analyses the 
world into two parts: ‘Every person is something 
duplex; a composite being, and then himself.”® The 
soul is never without form. Reason discovers the 
doubleness.?_ The creator is not satisfied with the in- 
telligible world, but demands an image, the third world.® 
Returning to the ethical conception of the doubleness 
of life:® “‘Life here is ever duplex; one for the virtuous, 
the other for the rest of the human crowd. That of 
the virtuous is directed upwards and above, while that 
of the more materially-minded is again duplex; one 
still has participation with the Good by memory at 
least, while the common crowd, on the contrary, is 
composed of tools for the needs of the better element 
of society.”” Psychologically even?® the ‘‘thinking 
faculty thinks of itself, and is defective, for its excel- 
lence lies in thinking, not in existence.”” We might 
here refer to the two-fold aspiration of the soul, the 
upward flight, and the downward tendency, mentioned 
elsewhere. ‘‘We” are the ‘other’ soul; these two 
wish to become one, and their grief lies in that the 
means of unification is an external, and therefore dif- 
ficult atonement.12 Plotinos!* insists that pure souls 
lay aside as soon as possible the forms with which they 
have been endued with at birth; and that the worse 
part, even when laid aside at death, does not imme- 
diately evanesce, so long as its original cause subsists. 
“Every soul, namely,”43 ‘possesses a capacity facing 
the body, as well as a higher one trending towards 
reason.”” Here we might add the passages describing 
the soul as an amphibian, with its feet in a bath-tub, 
while the intelligible part, like a head, transcends the 
first part. This doubleness appears also in Numenius 
25 and 36. ‘ 
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3. (DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN LATER STAGE. 


2. The next step in the development of Platonism 
was the application of this doubleness of psychology 
to cosmology, in the later Laws.14 Here there are two 
World-souls, a good one that steers the world in cir- 
cular motion, and an evil one to which are attributable 
all earthly disorders. “15 it not necessary to assert that 
soul, which administers and dwells in all things that 
are solved in every way, administers likewise the 
heaven?—How not?—One soul, or many? Many; 
for I will answer you. Let us not then lay down less 
than two, one the beneficient, and the other able to 
effect things of the contrary kind. . . . The most ex- 
cellent soul takes care of the whole world, and leads 
it along a path of that very kind.—Right.—But if it 
proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, then the 
evil (soul leads it).—-And this too is correct.” “Heaven 
is full of many good things, but there are some of the 
opposite kind; the majority, however, is of those that 
are not.” 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF XENOCRATES. 


The next step in the evolution of Platonism was ef- 
fected by Xenocrates, on logical grounds. If the good 
and evil in this world are respectively the results of 
the good and bad World-souls, and if, besides, the good 
acts are administered by the agency of a hierarchy of 
good demons, then it seems but natural to conclude 
that evil actions will likewise be administered by a 
complementary hierarchy of evil demons.*® In ad- 
dition to this result in anthropology, in the sphere of 
cosmology logic demands the Pythagorean indefinite 
Duality as principle opposing the Unity of goodness. 
He also taught that the soul fed on intelligible sciences. 
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5. DEVELOPMENT OF PLUTARCH. 


Plutarch took the next step. These demons, in 
Stoic dialect called physical, evidently stand to matter 
in the relation of soul to body. Original matter, there- 
fore, was two-fold: matter itself, and its moving prin- 
ciple, the soul of matter, and was identified with the 
worse World-soul by a development, or historical 
event, the ordering of the cosmos, or creation. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF NUMENIUS. 


Numenius was chiefly a restorer, trying to go back to 
original Platonism, and Pythagoreanism. His interest 
lay in comparative practical religion. He therefore 
went back to the later Platonic stage, approving of 
the evil World-soul; but the achievements of Plutarch 
were too convenient to be entirely ignored, and Nu- 
menius still speaks of the Soul of matter. He was drawn 
to Xenocrates by two powerful interests: the Egyptian, 
Hermetic, Serapistic, in connection with evil demons; 
and the Pythagorean, in connection with the indefinite 
Duality. His History of the Platonic Succession was 
therefore not a delusion; he really did sum up the 
progress of Neoplatonism, not omitting Maximus of 
Tyre’s philosophical explanation of the emanative, 
participative streaming forth of the Divine. But Nu- 
menius did more: he made a religion of this philosophy, 
and, like Pythagoras originally, re-connected it with 
all current mystery-rites, and continued the traditional 
Academic-Stoic feud, in which he would naturally take 
a living interest, inasmuch as Posidonius, the last great 
light of Stoicism,?® also hailed from his home town 
Apamea. 
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7. DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNGER PLOTINOS. 


The earlier Plotinos, under the influence of Amelius, 
continued Numenius’s direction, but Plotinos had no 
constructive world-mission; he was no student of com- 
parative religion. He was a pure Greek philosopher, 
relapsing into provincialism. When Amelius invited 
him to the New Moon festivals, he said, with some 
scorn: ‘‘The gods must come to me, not I to them.’’ He 
ceased the traditional Stoic feud, for Stoics were of the 
past; Numenius had sung: their swan-song, as a con- 
structive sect. In their place, Plotinos was troubled by 
the Gnostics, and he tried to rescue Platonism from 
them, who represented the popular, practical aspect of 
Numenius. In other words, Numenius was split into 
two, for there were none left great enough to hold to- 
gether both the practical and theoretical aspects of life. 
For those modern students who consider Neoplatonism 
to begin with the practically mythical Ammonius Sak- 
kas, Numenius remains the immediate forerunner of 
Neoplatonism. So Vacherot: “In the philosophic 
movement which was to eventuate in Neoplatonism, 
he is the most considerable intermediary.”” Zeller!” 
thinks Numenius should be considered the immediate 
forerunner of Neoplatonism. So also Moeller:1® ‘It 
will have become clear that Numenius’s philosophy is 
by no means the Neoplatonic one; but it must also be 
plain that it leads over to it,” and he considers in de- 
tail such advances of Neoplatonism as the denying 
of thought to the Supreme, as well as the splitting of 
the Second God, which, however, as we have seen, 
were really Numenian, and even Platonic. In this early 
period Plotinos still used Numenius’s name for the 
Supreme, ‘Being and Essence.” 
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8 DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORPHYRIAN PLOTINOS. 


When, however, Plotinos settled in Rome, the home 
of ethical Stoicism (Cicero, Seneca), and Amelius the 
Numenian left him, and the Alexandrian Gnostic con- 
troversy faded away, and Porphyry, who had had a long 
controversy with Amelius took his place, then Plotinos 
passed over from Platonic dualism to Stoic monism, 
which must have been a natural result of his living 
so abstemious a Stoic life. 


9. DEVELOPMENT OF PROCLUS DIADOCHUS. 


Proclus Diadochus, finally, with a new method of 
comparative philosophy, became the first genuine com- 
mentator. As philosopher, rather than practical leader 
of religion, he preferred Plutarch to Numenius, and 
did not hesitate to attribute the whole Neoplatonic 
movement to Plutarch. But we demur to this, because 
Plutarch made no open effort at restoration of Platon- 
ism, as did Numenius in his History of the Platonic 
Succession, and because we saw that Numenius summed 
up the whole movement, including the contributions 
by Xenocrates and Speusippus, as well as taking the 
results of Plutarch, whose chief activity lay in biog- 
raphy, which however we must recognize as being com- 
parative. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Conclusion. 


1. THE MESSAGE OF NUMENIUS. 


We have now a perspective sufficient to ask our- 
selves the supreme question of this work: What is the 
message of Numenius to us? What do we owe to 
him? What did he really accomplish? 

An answer to this would fall under three heads: what 
he introduced into Greek philosophy; what philosoph- 
ical thoughts he himself seems to have developed; 
that is, what is original with him. Last, we may group 
together general traits that go to form his character. 


2. WHAT NUMENIUS INTRODUCED INTO GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


To begin with, we will mention the point that 
seemed the most important to Ueberweg: the definite 
assertion of the divinity of the second principle; and 
this was unquestionably due to Philo Judaeus. Actually 
the most important, however, is the ecstasy, as the 
crown of ethical development, and as a human ex- 
perience. This is indeed found in Philo Judaeus, but 
is also due to Hermetic writings; and the Gnostics may 
have been deciding factors in its adoption. This 
teaching, however, logically implies that of a psycho- 
logical faculty which would make such an experience 
possible; and this indeed seems to have been derived 
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from Hermetic sources. While Numenius, in his con- 
ception of a cosmic hierarchy of divine principles, 
might have done no more than follow in the footsteps 
of Maximus of Tyre, he bound them together as mo- 
ments of an emanative world-process, suggested dy the 
Hermetic writings. The latter implied various corol- 
laries: splitting of the divinity into various principles 
(from Pythagoras and Hermetism), among which is 
the Lawgiver (from Marcion) ; the ‘‘material demons” 
(from the Stoics and Valentinus) ‘“‘from the West” 
(from Egyptian religion). As result of his polemic 
against the Stoics may have come his teaching of the 
incorporeity of qualities, shared by contemporaries of 
his, such as Galen. 


3. WHAT WAS ORIGINAL WITH NUMENIUS. 


Numenius at least seemed to believe that the double 
name of the divinity, ‘‘Being and Essence’”’ was a sec- 
ret teaching of his own. Underlying this attempt at a 
unification of dualism, as Vacherot points out, was his 
characteristic theory of divine giving, which takes noth- 
ing from the giver. Had this theory of Numenius’s 
been reproduced after Plotinos, it would have saved 
the Christian Church much of the Arian controversy, 
which mainly rested on a more or less scientific analy- 
sis of the light and ray simile, properly subordin- 
ating the effect to the cause. Plotinos did indeed re- 
produce it, but only as an alternative explanation of 
the world-process, and after him it seems to have been 
overlooked; strange fate for the best and still valid 
foundation for a spiritual monism. 

Another achievement of Numenius’s seems to have 
been, not so much the divinization of the second Deity, 
that must have come from Philo Judaeus, as the philos- 
ophical or psychological foundation therefor. So we 
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learn that there are intelligibles that participate in the 
Ideas;! that there are forms in the intelligible;? and 
that existence is not mingled with matter, but only 
with its energies. This cosmological foundation is 
supplemented by the psychological one, that presen- 
a is a by-product of the synthetic power of the 
soul. 


4. GENERAL STANDPOINT OF NUMENIUS. 


Numenius stands as the precursor of psychical re- 
search,> and as the leader of scientific comparative 
religion. He considered it the chief duty of a phil- 
osopher to interpret the best result of philosophy to 
the common people; he thus was a prophet, in the best 
sense of the word. 

From a philosophical stand-point, he was one of the 
first pragmatists, showing the limitations of logic, as- 
serting a presentation of the actual facts of life; he was 
not afraid to be counted a dualist, if necessary, but he 
really sought a spiritual monism that would not close its 
eyes to the sanities of the situation. He was the first 
explicit champion of a return to Plato, and gives us the 
first philosophical study of mysticism, or allegorical 
interpretation. 

Last, he interpreted life as, above all, a virile moral 
achievement, resulting in the universally attainable re- 
ward of the ecstasy, for which he properly supplied the 
necessary psychological foundation. 

In these his general efforts, Numenius is no stranger 
to the noblest impulses of our own modern times 
whose scientific methods he anticipated in attempting 
to quote his authorities for any statement he made. In 
this respect at least, what a step backward do we ob- 
serve in Plotinos! 
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5. CONTACT WITH THEOLOGY. 


Numenius is perhaps the only recognized Greek 
philosopher who explicitly studied Moses, the prophets, 
and the life of Jesus, although he did so in a strictly 
comparative spirit, on an equality with the Brahmins, 
the Magi, and the Egyptians. His mention of Jamnes. 
and Jambres by name seems to imply some special 
knowledge; his reference to the ‘“‘Lawgiver” is very 
suggestive. Whatever influence he may have had on 
Christian thought, outside of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, we cannot trace positively. But we may 
unhesitatingly point out certain definite doctrines of 
his, which will speak for themselves. He was the first 
philosopher to teach both the unity of God (14), and 
three Gods in the divinity (39, 36), with definite 
names, approximating the Christian formulations (36), 
and besides, being ‘“‘consubstantial’? (25). This he 
based on Greek philosophy exclusively, drawing much 
from Philo. Elsewhere (p. 103) we have referred to 
his expressions reminding us of an arisen or standing 
divinity, of salvation, a sower-parable, of the “‘all in 
all,” and of predestination; as well as of atonement, 
and immortality. That references so rich occur in 
mere fragments of his works makes us all the more 
regret the loss of their bulk. Even as they stand, 
these fragments form the earliest philosophical system 
of theology. Next was to come Plotinos with his 
illustration of the three faces around the same head 
(Enn. vi. 5.7), and his “eternal generation” (Enn. 
vi. 7.3, vi. 8.20). 
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Moses, Greek, is Plato........... cece eee νενννν ie Ras 13 





Motion, innate, of the standing God..... ἐῶν ε εὐρύν eee = 30.21 
Motions, six Platonic................- reer cee 19.4 
Mysteries, Eleusynian revealed..............08 πορνῶν 59 
Mysteries, foreign, appealed to by Numenius...... Sih ae 9 
Mysteries of Serapis vulgarized by Numenius.......... 64 
Mysteries, teaching of Plato.............. assesses ἐς 41 
Mystic, teaching truth secretly................ ota seneadplidg Al 
Name of incorporeal is existence............... φόως 20.6 
Name of things given acc. to quality by Plato......... 20.8 
Neptune, indicates generation................0ccc cece 47 
Numbers, book on...... 0.0.0.0 cece cence cece cece veeene 58, 60 


(See 10, 25, 44, 46.) 
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Numbers, concerning..............ccccuecscuceceeucecs 58 
Numenius abandons Plato, and follows Pythagoras 9 
Numenius appeals to nations of reputation.. ......... 9 
Numenius bears reputation of being a learned man 9 
Numenius follows Pythagoras (see Pythagorean) 9, 58 
Nurse of the world is matter...............cceceeeeeee 17 
Order promotes comprehension and permanence of any- 

thing: 2: cia Medeevecesscaswiecusspineoneasee onaenawe 12 
Organization of world streams from Standing God.... 30.21 
Orphic, Theologian, world comes out of Providence in 

necessity .........0. stow natae teehee eae Nasa 15 
Participation in first and only, is source of goodness, 

even for the ΟΓΘΘΈΟΥΣ τον isis 4 caiasieeeag peg as eee 34 
Participation in first explains good in second........... 33.7 
Participation in God is good of everything............ 32 
Participation in perceptible only (Porphyry)........... 37 
Participation of intelligible and perceptible in Ideas... 37,63 
Passing through the heavens, does the Creator........ 27a, 8 
Passion, impulsive, retains soul and body.............. 32 
Pentheus: 35.2 sisescissctraabinnee BG ns ein acca awace Dow oe anne 1.8 
Permanence is dependent on rational order............ 12 
Perversity of germs, Stoic origin of Evils.............. 16, 17 
Philo: ὍΣ Larissa. ἐν ὐξο ιν ρευρςνν εςς δ αινυ γος κω νον 8.1,2 
Pilot, simile of the Τοεπιίαγρα. ον «ον νννννν νιν εν εν ννννον 32 
Plato abandoned by Numenius...............0ceeeeeees 9 
Plato as Greek Moses.........cccccecccceeccseececeees 13 
Plato attacked by mistake........... cc cece cece eee eee 2.9 
Plato follows Pythagoras ......cccccccescecccccccccee 1.7 
Plato, ZOOd 1S Οηδευωςννν see's cine ssieeie ving sede slenas 33.8 
Plato, is example of an orator........ cece eee eee eee 2.14 
Plato, mystery-teaching Of..............- ce cece eee eee 41 
Platonic teachings as models of other things.......... ) 
Plato referred tO.........--.eeeee eee 9, 30.21, 34, 35b, 42, 43, 54, 56 
Plato speaks in riddles to save himself................ 1.7, 2.13 
Plato, Successors of, history οἵ... 0 εν ννννκενν eee eees 1 
Plato teaches everything is immortal.................. 56 
Plato teaches two world souls, one good, one bad...... 16 
Pleasure, turning to ashes, maxXim..........--.-.+-e eee 26.1 
PIGHNOS. τος os Made GUS ae ool eee Rb Utada eid 
ΠΡΌ 1.1,2.11,7 
Porphyry, follows teachings of Numenius............. 62b 
Porphyry ...ccc cece ccc c cece erect eeen eee eneeeneneencnes 49a 


Prayers, answered by demons.....-sssseceveseeeeeeeees 64 
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Praying, before studying divinity.............. Sevacleniee 26.2 
Presentation a casual consequence of the synthetic power 

τ ΠΡ 52 
Presentation, incomprehensibility of, passim...........- 2.8, 3.5 
Principles of existence, four...............eeeeeeeeeeee 25 
Progress of humanity............. 0... c eee ee cece eeeeee 27b 
Prometheus’s fire, simile of divine manner of giving.... 29.18 
Providence as cure of dualism................ eee eevee 15 
Providence heals the repugnance of the world... 16 
Providence implies existence of evil............. ue 16 
Prophetic utterances interpreted allegorically........... 9a 
Prophets, interpreted by Numenius.................02- 58 
Psychical research gic. occdeesady ode cess τινος ων νος 45 
Psychology, Numenius, teaches soul, not soul functions 53 
Pun, on ‘wet and. Εἰνίηρ. Ὅς. ον νιν ον ςν νος νον νον casas eee 35a 
Pyrcho ses oc sana tances den sass desis sung ea seca weusss 2.13, 2.4 
Pythagoras agrees with Plato, according to Nu- 

TIEMIUS | σα Shoe 14, 15, 21.10 
Pythagoras calls divinity unity..............ccc cece 14 
Pythagoras calls matter doubleness.................005 14 
Pythagoras considers matter evil............ccceeeeuee 16 
Pythagoras considers matter unlimited................. 14 
Pythagoras, followed by Numenius..............0e000. 9 
Pythagoras, not less than Plato.......... 0... cece eee 1.8 
Pythagoras’s world is mixture of Providence and chance 17 
Pythagoras teaches existence of evil.................05 16 
Pythagoras teaches melioration and mixture of world.. 18 
Pythagorean doctrine, audacity of matter.............. 17 
Pythagorean, Numenius called one..............000e0e 61, 58 
Pythagorean, Plato really is............. cece ceeeceeecs 1.8 
Pythagorean, soul of matter is not unsubstantial........ 17 
Pythagoreans wrong in deducing doubleness from single- 

NESS” ieee se oh sous sameeweedineee she dSR Glanan wee mows 14 
Qualities, incorporeity Of.......... ccc eee cece cece eens 44 
Radiation of light explains universal process........... 29.18 
Real being is simple........... ccc ccc cece cece een e ence 20.8 
Reincarnation, interpreted literally..................05, 57 
Relation mutual of First two divinities................ 27a.8 
Relation of First and Second god through co-ordination 

OL UNIVERSE? «25 εν τς ούρον oleae τοιού το λιοε loti 26.1 
Repugnance of world healed by Providence............ 17 
Reserve of judgment................eeeeeeee 1.1, 2.6, 3.4, 14, 8.2 


Rule, God does, by passing through heavens.......... » 27.8 
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Salvation streams from a Standing God............. 30 
ΘΕΌΣ ΠΣ ἀἰροονονε εὐεν Sink ἐς ἐς Meer deeheie ees eee purines 54 
Saving principle must be incorporeal..............00008 12 
Savior as leader of world............cecccececveeeeeee 11 
Savior needed by body to cohere............cceeeeeees 12 
“Sea” and “salt” imply generation...............00005 35b 
Second "Gd hese watson ce cic Guna acanGcadee xara ae sven 25.5 
Second God, deals with intelligible and perceptible.... 30,20 
Serapis—mysteries vulgarized ... 6. «νον νννννννννννννων 61 
DEVELUS. 6 oso uence τὴς utes ἀμ ον γέ τις σε ence ἔρυτο δα eee 46 
Ship of souls Ἐρυρίίδῃ.. .. ον νννν νειν ννννν cece εν ννννννν 35a 
Simile of higher things is everything............... 24, 54, 65, EF 
Simile of sailor in skiff..... 0... νον νον ννννν e ee ee eee 

Simple, is real being......0ssceciesecee sect sccteetaaves ΠΧ, 
Simple, is the ἀϊν!πι.. «ον ννν 0... cc cee cece cece eeeees 26.3 
Simple, there is nothing in the world.................. 40 
Sincerity, problem oOf.......... 0.0 cece cece cece eeeeeeee 41 
Smoke, sacrificial, delights demon spirits 64 
Socrates; death Of. τειν νον ον oars νυ φον ον bore νὸς ρς iets 41 
Socrates is the origin of all other Greek philosophy.... 1.5 
Socrates teaches three gods...........cccccceeceeeees 1.6,1.8 
Soul, divisible, into rational, irrational, and vegetative. . 5 
Soul enters into a body such as she has assimilated her- 

SOLE 106. nccige edo teat sdaauavleGhs skteeiadenaduaeeaws 57 
Soul, explained as point in divergence................-.- 46 
Soul, explained mathematically.................. 02 eee 46 
Soul, incorporeal because fed by sciences.............. 44 
Soul, incorporeal because moved from within.......... 44 
Soul, is immaterial and incorporeal................0005 44 
Soul, is inseparably one with Οοά......νννννννννννννν 51 
Soul is the principle that holds the body together...... 44 
Souls, two, not soul-functions.............-....00e eee 53 
Sower, parable of the divine........... 0c. cee eee eee eee 28 
Space, concerning ὐνν τονε svescevee ευνννες εὰ κοῦ sweeney 58; see 11 
SpeisippuSé: ΤΉ ccadaainoaeesedesadinnnceen eee eed 1.1 
Splitting of divinity by matter.................e. eee 26.3 
Standing Divinity ........... 00... cece eee e eee eee ee 30.21; 19.4 
Standing God, salvation streams from him............. 30 
Stars, symbolized ΟΣ 32 
Stillness, abiding, is enfeeblement..................000 11 
St  ΉΉΉΨΕΓΨΕΨΕΠΨΠΨΕΠΠΕΠΈΕΕΕΠΠΨΕΠΠ 2.11 
Stoics are in discord............cceeeee cee eee ee eeteees 1.4; 2.7,8 
Stoics consider matter neutral............ 0. eee eee eee 16 
Stoics consider matter self limited...................6.. 14 


Stoics explain evil by perversity of germs............. 16 
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Stoics opposed by Numenius.............eceeeeeeeeees 
Stoics teach two origins, God and matter............-- 
Stoics tension, disproved..............cceeeeeeeeereeee 
Streaming from a Standing God is salvation 
Stream towards God, is world............ececeeeeeeeees 
Strife, content of life... 0... . cece cece cence eeeees 
Struggle of souls before incarnation.........eeeee. Selec 62a 
Superexistence, united with existence..........ceeeeeee 36b 
Supreme Divinity is unknown..............cceeeceeeee 31.22 
Synthetic power of soul creates presentation as by- 

PLOGUCE <o a sisiereseialecs τιν φρο doo Lesa nSiand Dale νοοῦν Rae esa OEe 52 
Theodorus’ of: -ASin@ wes. νοι, ον φὺνυνον φῶ ων νοι eas ἐν ρῶν 60 
Theognis: sajesceudesaies vernon a aye ape φής νων τ τ OS 2.13 
Theology of development of Divinity..............005 25 
THEOPHTAStES. οὐ ocueserwa ως wee We ce owas aie ρον προ ἐν 2.12, 2.4 
Thought, characteristic of the First alone............. 39; 33.6 
‘Tradition: “Platonic: ues. seaadek ied caenboseeesvees sean 1:1,5.1 
Triad, mutual relation of........... ccc eceeeeeeecceeeees 39 
AP TANUEY® τορι μον @isscrdee dg dices os 4 apeare ea cave de aKeeR RE eae 36 
ΤΕ εν “COSMIC: csc sicko y-0's dieses ag we elesie ws ἐν ρον ὡς φόνον 36 
ΡΟ Δι. ον diaced a hag. SA εν οὐ ἐὰ Wa MARTE RS eRe BORE 2.1 
PYGIGES 28 οι τοῖος sachsaverd eke cadadtiners νων heen ous 2.1 
Understanding promoted by rational order.............. 12 
Union of superexistence united with existence........ 36b 
Unity could not have given birth to manifoldness....... 14 
Unity, Pythagorean name of divinity................... 14 
Unknown Supreme Divinity.................. εν cece e ee 31.22 
Vitalizing influence of divinity.................00.0 eee 27b 
Wetnéss: as) birthi:css cadvacssaawatanxelsisecaneis ction 35a 
Wise-man, ideal of the Epicureans................... 1.3 
World comes out of Providence necessarily, according 

to the Orphic theologians..............0.0ce eee eeee 15 
World is stream towards ἀοά..... «Ὁ ννννννν νυν ννννον ll 
World’s development needs a Savior.............2.0008 12 
World souls are two, one good, one bad.............. 16 
World’s repugnance healed by Providence............. 17 
Menocrates accesses ves wepewsens fi siesemisa nee awa awe 1.1,2;2.11 
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NOTES TO NUMENIUS 
WORKS AND MESSAGE 


(Numbers alone refer to fragments of Numenius.) 


CHAPTER I. 


11.2, 7, 21.9. 
10.2 with 28, 37, 46. Por- 
phyry’s Biography, 14. 590 


17, 21. ®9b, 4. 79b, 14. 8 9b, 
17. 9 Num. 47, to Strom. v. 9; 
Num. 16 to Strom. v. 10; 
Num. 54 to Strom. v. 14; 


8 Compare Num. 53, 57 to Strom. ii. 19; 


Num. 32, to Exh. 6 fin, 
10 Num. 9b, 24, 45, 61, 64, 65. 
11 Hist. Eccl. vi. 19.8. 
oe ig to Ap. 47. 13 Num. 


CHAPTER II. 


1160-181 A.D. 2180-200 A.D. 
3Bigg, Christ. Plat. of Alexan- 
dria 46, note 2. 4Num. 59. 
521.10. 62.6. 71.2; 3; 29; 4.7; 
5.3; 2.1; 13; 14; 18. 833; 35a. 
935a. 1016; 35b; 54; 14; 27; 
8. 112.8. 122.13. 18 60. 14 Jan- 
nes and Jambres, 23. 1557. 
1628; 36; 39. 17136-140 A.D. 
See 19.2. 1824, 1918. 205.2, 217; 
35a. 22Paric, Colin. 25M (orel), 
275 N(umenius), 35a. 
24M. 125,128. 25N. 26.4. 26N. 
12; 27.7. 27N. 35a. 28M. 56, 
112. 29M. 301. 80 M. 69, 310. 
81In initiations, M. 42, 55, 59, 
61, 81; N. 57. 32Revue Néo- 
Scolastique, 1911, p. 328; Enn. 
vi. 9. 3335a. 349a; 6; 10; 13; 


23; 24; 28; 35a; 58. 8505. 
869-40, 3741, 38Phaedo 38. 
8942, 43, 4044-57, 4111; 44. 
4210; 46; 58. 4362b. 4447. 
4537; 49; 50; 54. 4650; 57; 63. 
4757. 4860. 4937; 57. 59Proclus, 
in Tim., 226B. 51Vit. Plot. 3. 
5210. 2. 53862b. 542:10. 555.5. 
5627.7,8. 575.8. 5826, 592.11. 
601.7, 611.2, 8, 9, 10; 2.10, 11; 
4.1; 9a; 13. 621.8; 26.1, 2; 36; 
48, 6326.2. 6412, 6527.9, 6628, 
6748, 6827.9, 6930.21. 7018, 
7155, 57.  72“symphyton té 
ousia.” 73254a, 7428, 7510, 
761,245. 77“epekeina tés ousi- 
as.” 78Rep, vi. 509, Ueb. 122. 
79“epekeina noéseés.” 89Demi- 
urge. 81“ousias arché.” P, E. 
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CHAPTER II. (Continued). 


xi. 22, Fr. 25. 82“ho deuteros 
theos,” “ho démiourgos theos.” 
83“metousia tou prdtou.” 
84 “epistémé.” 85 “genéseds 
arché.” 86“pappos,” “ekgonos,” 
“apogonos,” N. .36. 871.6. 


88Pythagore 2.314. 8958. 9045. 
9158, 9244, 9342, 43. 941.6, 
7, 8; 18; 22; 38; 41; 58, 9526. 
96 26, 97 35a. 98 54, 99 24 sqq. 
10018, 10140, 


CHAPTER III. 


116, 18. 214. 316.. 416, 18. 
526. 618. 717. 816, 18. 926. 
109}, 1112. 1217, 1317, 26. 


1412, 14, 17, 18, 1516. 1617. 


1713, 1850, 1944, 2012, 2118, 
2244, 2318, 2412, 2518, 2617, 
2718, 287; 14. 


CHAPTER IV. 


114-18. 2Eus. P. E. 817; 
820b. 317. 4Of Pythagoras, 
32. 518, 615, 16, 18, 40, 48, 49, 
50, 56. 716. 818, 935, 1032, 
1115, 17. 1218. 1818, 1440, 


see 12, 55. 23The inorganic 
body as dominated by a habit. 
24M. 2517, 2618, 2714, 17, 18, 
30. 2816. 2912.3. 3017, 40. 
3117, 3218, 3349, 3416, 3516, 


15 48, 16 36, 17 39, 18 38, 1952. 8644, 3712.7; 44. 8856, 3917, 
2058, 2155. 22A Stoic term, 
CHAPTER V. 

131.22, 225. 331.23; 25.3. 11.8. 1831.22, 19 Eus. P. E. xi. 
4 32.3; 30.20; 33. 527.8. 631.22. 18.7. 29 30.21. 21 27.10, 2230.21. 
720. 8263. 930.20. 1927.8. 2325.36. 243410. 25 34.10. 
1127.10. 1220. 1310.2. 1428. 2625.4b. 2725, 28 39, 29 17, 
15 yi, 509b. 1610.2, 17 Enn. 


CHAPTER VI. 


125.3, 2 25.4a. 3 36, 4 27. 5 33. 
Θ᾽, 245. 71.7, 8. 825.4a. 925. 
10 39. 1127a. 1227.8. 1327.9, 
1428, 1538, 16 30.20, 1728. 
18 25.4a. 19 27.9, 20 28, 21 25.4a, 
22 Which, as we have seen in 


30.20, was allotted to the Sec- 
ond Divinity. 23 37, 24 32, 25 34, 
2663. 2730. 2855; 56; 12. 
29 32, 80 46. 81 Comm. in Tim. 
225, 226. 3232. 3310, 34 44, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


130. 232. 336. 417. 517. 
6 32. 728. 838. 939, 1052, 
1128, 1217 1316 1417. 


15 47, 16 47; 350. 17 48, 18 Are 
these the guardian spirits of 


Hesiod? 19 62a. Chaignet, H. d. 
1. Ps. d. Gr. iii, 327. 20 Eus. 
P. E. 174b, 1750. 21 De Err. 
Prof. Rel. 13. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


133.8. 234, 814. 32; 33; 34; 
42. 417. 528. © According to 


7 39. 8 26.3. 9 3.6. 1025.4, 11 48, 
125, 6,7. 13In Tim. 94, 1425; 


Harpocrates, see Ueberweg. 36b; 39; 28, 
CHAPTER IX. 

116. 249, 328. 455. 510, 2229.17. 28 “Mathémata.” 
651. 753. 856. 948. 1051. 24“Epistémé.” 2548, 2619, 
1152, 1238, 13839, 1452. 2717, 2816, 2917, 3016, 49, 
1519, 1646, 1744 18127, 8153, 8247, 

1916, 2044 2110.2; 44. 
CHAPTER X. 
155. 256. 354. 451. 543, 2243, 2817, 24 43, 25.18, 26 30, 


Plato, Crat. 403, C. 616. 7 43. 
850. 954. 19 35a, 11 62a. 12 57. 
13 35a, 1416, 1549a, 1647. 
17 Num. 62a. Chaignet, iii. 327. 
1817, 40. 1917, 2047, 21 34b. 


2717, 2857, 29 10, 80 52, 31 38, 
39, 32 29.10, 83 33.6, 34 32, 35 32, 


8645, 8110. 8841, 3944 
40336. 4110. 4232. 48 ὅ66 
Ueberweg ii. 245. 4427.9. 


CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


100. 29a; 1; 2; 7; 8; 219; 
58. 81; 7; 9; 14. 4 “ΡΙΑαίο, 10, 
11. ὅ Doct. Plat. 1, 3. 8 Zeller, 
p. 114. n. 4; Philolaos, Diels 2, 
Pythag. Symbol. 43; Chaignet, 
Pyth. 11, 17, 66; Plut. Placit. 
Philos. 1, 6; Stob. Ecl. 1. 587. 
714.13. 8 Num. 32; Chaignet, 
Pyth. ii. 150; Plin. H.N., 11.22. 
9 Diels, Philolaos, 6, 10. 1° 60. 
11255. 122, 12. 18 N(um). 
35a; Heracl. 74-76. 14.N. 49a; 
62a: H(eracl.), 62a. 15 N. 11, 


22, 26; H. 41, 58. 16.Ν 34; 
H. 45, 47. 17N. 54; H. 69. 
18 N. 36. 19 N. 48, 2014, 21 Ν, 
33; 34; H. 65. 22 Ν. 10. 28H. 
26, 29; N. 12. 2483; see Plot. 
iv. 84, 5. 25“migma,” Arist. 


Met. xi. 3, 4. 2618. 27 49a, 
2848. 2950. 8060, 3154, 
82 Purif, Fragm. 120, Diels, 


Fr. d. Vorsok. 33 115, Diels, v. 
369, 377. 34 Ν, 32, Diels, 27, 28. 
35 Ritter, 782, 813; Arie’. de 
Anima, 1.5; Met. iii. 4. £6 Rit- 
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CHAPTER XI (Contineud). 


ter, 521. 37 Ritter, 516, v. 361. 
38 Ritter, 514. 39 N. 27a; 8; 
Ritter, 515. 4914. 41 Ritter, 
504. 42507. 43 Ritter, 518, v. 
382. 44 Diels, Fr. 117. 45 Ph. d. 
Gr. 1.7, p. 811. 46 Zeller, 1.1, 
p. 824; Diels, Fr. 115. 47 Ritter, 
518, v. 362. 48 Diels, 115. 49 N. 
48, 61, 62a. 50 Diels, 115. 
51 Darembérg, Dict. 11.1, 13. 
52 Zeller, Plato a. O. A. 584. 
53 44, 5458, 5526, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
14. 56 44; 55. 5719, 274. 58 44, 
59 Chaignet, H. d. Ps Gr., ti. 29. 
0 Diog. Laert. vii. p. 196; 
Plut. Stoic. Rep. 43; Stob. if. 
110. 61 Seneca, Quest. Nat. ii. 
6 62 Philo, Quod Mundus Sit 
Incor. 960. 63 16, 17. 64 Chaig- 


net, H. d. Ps. Gr. i. 327. 65 “Sug- 
katathesis,” N. 48, 52. 66 52; 
“phantastikon.” 67 52, 68 “phan 
tasia kataleptike,” 5.7, 2.8, 13. 
696, 70 Atheneus, Deipno- 
sophiste, viii. 50. 71 Moeller, 
12; N. 35a. 72 Moeller, 18; N. 
47; Villoison, p. 301, to Cor- 
nutus, c. 26, p. 202. 73 Moeller, 
8-10; N. 28. 741, 4. 16 Ν. 16, 
49b. 76 Met. 1.6, 517. 7716. 
7814, 7915, 17. 89 Moeller, 
5, 6. 8116. 8216, 17. 8315. 
84 50, 85 Moeller, 5, 6. 
86 Moeller, 6; N. 11. 87 Moel- 
ler, 7. 88 Moeller, 8. 89 “hege- 
monikon,” Moeller, 14. 90 Moel- 
tee 9144; 12, 9244, 9351. 


CHAPTER ΧΙ]. 


1 Proclus, in Tim. xi. 18, 10, 
with Philo, de Nomin. Mutat. 
7, p. 586 M. 2 Clem. Hom. ii. 
22, 24; xviii. 12.14; Hippol. 
Philos. vi. 9 S3Apud Eus. 
Prep. Ev. vii. 13.1; Philo, 
Mangan, ii. 625; de Somn. i. 
655 M. 4 It does not appear in 
Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum. 5 De 


Vita Mois. iii, 154 M. 
6 Daehne’s Jud. Alex. Re- 
ligionsphilosophie, i. 251. ΤΊ, 


395, 430; iii. 481; ii. 125; iv. 
259. 8De Fugit. 18. 9N. 28. 
10De Post. Cain. 6. 11De 
Sacr. Cain et Abel, 18. 12 De 
Somn. Pulsis a Deo, i. 43; ii. 
32, 33. N. 19.4; 20.6; 30.21. 
18 Leg. Alleg. iii. 23; ti. 26; 
1.31: Post. Cain. 18; Sobriet. 
13 Mundi Opif. 1.26; iii. 68; 
Sacre. Abel ett Cain, 4; de 


Inalt. Dei, 31; de Agric. Noachi 
17; 25; 27; Plant. Noachi, 38; 
QOPL, 17; Migr. Abr. 6; 24; 
36; de Fug. 7; Mut. Nom. 12; 
Somn. 1.21; Abrah. 10. 14 Leg 
Alleg. 3.53; Abr. 41; Somn. 28. 
N. 49a, 15 These numbers are 
vol. and page of Younge’s 
translation, i. 26, 167, 184, 278: 
1. 154, 325, 411; iti. 222 or 227. 
16: 167, 26, 71, 392; ii. 154, 
215, 325, 411. Num. 32. 11 1, 50; 
223; ii. 20, 48, 105, 227, 249, 
278, 308, 424, 432, 493; iii. 222, 
228, 232, 289; iv. 20, 105, 263, 
289, 353, 354, 391. N. 12, 30. 
181, 186. N. 28. 191. 13. 203, 
70, 137. 21 N. 60; 25.5. 22 iii, 
506; N. 17.9. 231 334, N. 25, 
27, 33, 34, 37, 40. 24 iii. 47, 
289, 434; Ν. 44. For intoxica- 
tion, see i. 129 144, 338, 450. 
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CHAPTER XII (Continued). 


25 ij, 207, 299; iii. 191, 221; iv. 
309; i. 86, 75, 97, 208, 351. N. 
19. 26%, 20, 129, 338; ii. 50, 
384; iv. 418. N. 10. 274. 374; 
ii, 48, 90, 213; N. 10. 281, 235; 
ii, 134, 283. 29 iv. 437. N. 29. 
30 ii, 251, N. 27.9. 3liv. 210; 
N. 10. 324. 219; ii. 426; iii. 95, 
100; iv. 315, 416, 439. N. 14, 
27. 33 ii, 209, 340; N. 27a, Ὁ. 
Plot. 6.7, 1. 34 ii. 216; iii. 347. 
35 j, 45, 36 i, 92, 459, 475. 877, 
374; ii. 75; iii. 275, 396. Ν. 
27.9; 38. 38 ii. 134. 39 ii, 134, 
137, 322, 384, 385; iii. 201. 
N. 2; 7; 8. 401, 182, 219, 349; 
ii. 240, 420, 421, 423. 411. 349, 
42 36a, 43 Philos. der Gr. iii. 
45 Tren. 1.5; Clem. Al. Strom. 
vi. 509. 46 Mansel, 186. #7 Ast., 
ii, p. 219, n. 3. 44Ν, 25, 26. 
Lex. Plat. sub voce Tim. 16. 


48 p. 107. 4960. 50Iren. 1.1.1; 
Epiph. 31.11; Tert. adv. Valent. 
7. 51 60. 52 25, 53 19.2, 54 Plat. 
Tim. 37b. 55 Alcinoous, 15; 
Plot. Enn. iii. 7.1; Censor. de 
Die Nat. xvi. 3; Apul. de 
Dogm. Plat. 1.10. 56 Tim. 24 
E. sqq. Και. 108 Ἐς. sqa. 
57 Villoison, on Cornutus, 301 
sqq., Cornutus, c. 26, p. 202. 
5847, 5926.3. 60 Matter, ii. 
136. 61 Tert. de Prescr. Heret. 
30. 62 Plant. Noe, ii. 2. 68 And 
of the Gospels, see 24. 64 Hist. 
Nat. 30.2. 65 N. 23; which is in 
a work which nearby con- 
tained also another allegorical 
interpretation, N. 24. 66 Prep. 
Ev. ix; see 2 Timothy iii. 8, 
67 Theodoret, Heret. Fab. 1.24. 
68 Ν, 28; 62a. 89 vii. 7. τος, 
Marc. 30. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


118. 252. 87; 35a. 4 35a. 
5 23. 6 N. 57, M. 42, 55, 59, 64, 
87. 7N. 28, 36; Morel, M. E., 
128, 135. 8N. 35a, M. 27. 
9 Chaignet, H. Ps. d. Gr. iii. 
318; Philo, Gigant. i, p. 266, 
Mane. Dae Dial. 221; Tert. 
Ap. 10 Virgin, 48. 
2 p(oem). x. 47, 48, 77, 120- 
122; xi. 79. This is quite a 
contrast to the later Platonic 
double world-soul, and double 
matter, 12 P, xii, 44, 18N. 
26.3; P. xii. 43, 47. 14 P. vii. 
49; N. 10, 28. 44, 46, 32. 15 P. 
i. 30; ii. 26; xvii. 16-18; 22; 
33; 39. 16V(irgin of the 
World). iv. 67; P. ii. 27; xiii. 
33, 37. 17 P. i, 27. N. 25, 4a; 


53. 18 Like Num. 19.4; 44; P. 
iv. 36. 19 V. 53. P. xvii. 33, 
39; like Num. 25.4, 5; 60. 20 P. 
ii. 68; vii. 58, 59. 21 V. 106. 
22 P. ii. 68. In Numenius we 
find no definite eight-fold 
division, though we could dis- 
tinguish eight orders of beings, 
the Soul of matter, the two 
World-souls, the World, the 
goddess of Wisdom, the god 
of Pro-creation, gods, heroes, 
souls and demons. 28 P. ii. 22- 
25. 24 P. ii. 20, 23, 29. 25 P. 21. 
26V. 49, 83, 93. 27P. ii. 29, 


28 y, 2; P. ii. 13, 14, 19; x. 98; 
xiii. 26; v. 23. N. 25; 36b, 
29P. xii, 10, 11. 389V. 54. 


81 Pp. ii, 13, 32 Ν, 57, 68, 121; 
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P. 1. 25; iv. 51, 94; N. 39. 
83'V. 147; N. 10; 16; 49; 5]. 
34V. 107; P. xiii. 29; N. 37; 
N. 44. 35 P. xiii. 32, 33. Num. 
28. 88 V. 127; P. 11. 19; N. 39 
37 P. ii, 38, 14; ix. 72; xi. 37, 
68; xiii. 7. N. 274. 38 P. x. 47, 
48; N. 27.9, 39 V. 81. 49 V. 93; 
P. x. 119. 41 P. ix. 33; N. 
20.21; 20.6; 19.4. 42 P. xi. 69; 
N. 25; 27; 33; 34; 37; 40. 
43 P. vi, 12; xii. 20. 44 V. 104, 
106. 45 N. 30.21. 48 V. 90; P. 
ii, 22, 27, 60; N. 32. 47 Ρ ii. 
22.25; N. 38. 48P. xiii, 14. 


56, 57, 59, δ Ῥ, xi. 
37, 46: Ν, 62a, 64. ὍΝ ii. 5, 
8, ᾽23, 24; ν. 133, 134; N. 35a, 
11. 52P. iy, 36; xi. 31, 36; 
xiii. 14; N. 49a, 58 V. il. N. 
50, 57. 54P. x, 120-122; xi. 36; 
N. 10. 55 P. v. 10; xi. 111; xii. 
51; xiii, 30; V. 56, 58, 82, 93, 
147; N. 10, 51. 56 V. 61, 79, 85. 
57V. 139, 140; this sounds 
very much like Plato, Tim. 9; 
or 28 Ὁ. 58P. ix. 20, 23; N. 
10. 59 V. 52. 69 P. ν. 9 61 P, 
x. 133. 62 P. xii, 20, 68 P. xii. 
51, 52. N. 10; 51. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Numbers without initials are Enneads of Plotinos. 


1 iii. 6.6 to end. 3 5.1.9. 8 5.5.6, 
Numenius 42, 67. 45.4.2, N. 
15-17. 55.8.5; 6; 6.6.9; N. 20. 
618.6; 14.11; 3.3.7; N. 16, 17. 
768.19; N. 10, 32. 86.4.16; 
43.11. 9N. 54. 10N. 49a. 
1165.9; N. 46. 12 3.6. 18 Ν, 44. 
1427.2; 6.1.29; N. 44. 15In 
meaning at least. 16 4.7.2, 3; N. 
44. 1747.2, 3; 5.93; 63.9; N. 
40. 18 Philebus, in 4.3.1. 
1962.21. 291.26; 5.3.17; 3.4. 
2163.16. 2216.6. 23 N. 31.22; 
33.8. 24482; N. 27a. 8. 
25514; N. 19. 265.83; N. 
27a. 8. 275.8.3; 3.4.2; N. 27a. 8. 
28 3.88; 4.3.1, 8; 6.8.7; Ν. 27b. 
9, 29 Still, see 30. 389482; 
6.9.9; N. 29. 3132.4; 5.1.6; 
5.5.7; 5.1.6; N. 29.18. 3265.6; 
N. 37; 63. 334.7.1; 6.5.10; N. 
12.8. 345813; N. 26.3. 
85 3.1.22; 4.2.1, 2; 4.7.2; Ν. 
38, 86 5.6.6; 6.5.3; Ν. 15; 26.3. 
37 3.8.8; 5.8.4; N. 48; 8847. Ν. 


44. 89Ν͵ 55. 402.7.2; 6.1.29; N. 
44. 41473; 63.16; N. 44. 
4223.9; 3.46; N. 46, 52, 56. 
43 Still, see 1.1.9; 4.3.31; 6.4.15; 
N. 53. 4442.2; N. 53. 45. N. 52. 
4611.10; 4.7.8; 583 473.44; 
N. 15. 48 30. 4944.10; N. 12. 
50 43.25; N. 29. 514.88; N. 51. 
52481; N. 62a. 53481; 
quoting Empedocles; N. 43. 
5442.2; N. 27b. 5543.21; N. 
32. 5623.8; 3.3.4; N. 36; 53. 
575.9.5; N. 28. 5847.14: N. 55, 
56. 59 3.6.6 to end. 69 14, 15, 16, 
17, 44. 6161, and passim. 
6225.2; a N. 55. 68 1.8.15; 


478; Ν. Ζ; 3; 4.7; 24. θ4 All 
of 26; 3.7.5; 3.89; 4.3.9; 
4.3.24; 5.3.6, 15, 17; 5.4.1, 2; 
5.5.10, 13, 55; 585; 5.9.3; 
6.2.2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13; 6.36, 16; 
6.6.10, 13, 16; 6.7.4 41; 6.9.2, 3. 
65 5.9.3; N. 21, 22, 665.42, Ν. 
10; 66.9; N. 34. 676.69; N. 
10, 21. 685.15; 65.9; 66,16; 
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N. 46. 69 6.6.16; N. 60. 79 6.2.9; 
N.26. 716.4.2. 722.4.5 54.8.7 55.5.4; 


ΒᾺΝ 14. 162.91; N. 28. 
3.9.1; N. 36, 99. Also 
8 N. 36, 39. 


44. 844320; N. 
85N. 20 86N, 21. 
5; N. 19. 8855; 56; 
57. 893.42; N. 57. 9047.14: 


6.6.16; N. 32. 915.11; N. 17. 


26. 92653; 6.7.31; 8.5.3; N. 
11; 15; 16; 17; 12.7; 22; 26. 
93 5.5.13; N. 15; 49b. 9414.11; 
18.6, 7; 3.8.9; N. 16; 17; 18. 
95 3.2.2; N. 15; 17. Alexander 
of Aphrodisia taught the 
world was a mixture, 2.7.1; 
47.13. 96494; 5.1.6; N. 26. 
97 Plotinos passim, N. 25. 
9861.23; N. 18. Also 6.9.10, 11. 
99 Passim; N. 10; 37; 63. 
1005.81; N. 43. 101 3.9.3; Ν. 


31. 102627; N. 194; 20; 
27a; 30. 1083.7.3; 4.4.33; Ν. 
30. 1942.4.2-5; 2.5.3; 5.4.2; N. 
26. 1952412, etc. 196246; 
N. 11, 18. 197262; N. 12.8; 
18. 1082410; N. 12; 16; 17. 
109516; 69.10, 11; N. 10. 
110642; 69.3; Ν. 10. 
111473; N. 13; 27; 44. 
112 4.4.16; N. 46. 113 Might it 
mean an angle, and one of its 
sides. 114 3.4.2;N.27. 1154.85, 
6; N. 27b. 116596; N. 23. 
1175.15. 1186.7.17; 36; 6.9.9; 
N. 29. 119 3.4.2; 5.1.2; Ν. 27b. 
120 3.46; N. 35a. 1216.7.1; N. 
27a, b. 122 Creation or adorn- 
ment; 2.4.4, 6; 4.3.14; N. 14; 
18. 12343.21; N. 32. 124 PL 
5.16; N. 14. 125 PI. 6.4.10, 
6.5.3; N. 12, 22, 126 Pl. 3.2.2; 
N. 16, 17. 127 Numenius 20.6. 
128 Pl, 4.3.11; N. 32. 129 PL. 
4.3.21; N. 32. 180 Pl, 4.3.17; 
N. 2.6.3 ace 4.3.31, 32. 
132 Pl, 5.1.9; N. 36, 39. 133 PI, 
2.9.11, 1.6.7 367. 34; 6.9.11; N. 10. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1 Page 318. 2.N. 27b. 3 Ν. 26, 
27.33. 453. 5i. 323. ΟΝ, 37. 


7 26.3. $25.5. 9p. 106. 1932, 


1144, 12iy. 511. 1327.10, 
14N. 30.21; 10. 154, 325. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1Plato and Old Academy, 
147. 229.6. 3 Of the world? 
That is, degrading creation 
from the second to the third 
sphere. 66.1.41. 5 N. 53. 62.3.9, 
TOne of form and matter. 


8 2.9.5. 92.9.9. 10 3.9.3d. 
114418 124719, 13488, 
14 Laws, x. 8, 9, 13. 15 Zeller, 
Plato a. O. A ‘503. Plutarch, 
Def. Or. 17. 16 A.D. 135-151. 
17 Ph, d. Gr. 3.2.217. 18 106. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN. 37, 63. 


2 63. 


852. 452, 345. 
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Plotinos, bis Life, Cimes and Philosophy 


By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, A.M., Harvard, Pb.D., Tulane. 

This is a lucid, scholarly systematization of the views of Plo- 
tinos, giving translation of important and useful passages. It is pre- 
ceded by a careful indication and exposition of his formative irflu- 
ences, and a full biography dealing with his supposed obligations ta 
Christianity. Accurate references are given for every statement and 
quotation. The exposition of, and references on Hermetic philoso- 
phy are by themselves worth the price of the book. 

Dr Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education has written ab- 
out it in the highest terms. Dr. Paw! Carus, Editor of the Open 
Court, devoted half a page of the July 1897 issue to an appreciative 
and commendatory Review of it. Among the many other strong 
commendations of the work are the following: 

From G.R.S. Mead, Editor The Theosophical Review, London: 

Tt may be stated, on the basis of a fairly wide knowledge of the subjeét, that the 
summary of our anonymous author is the CLEAREST and MOST INTELLIG- 
ENT which has as yet appeared. ‘The writer bases himself upon the original text, 
and his happy phrasing of Platonic terms and his deep sympathy with Platonic 
thought proclaim the presence of a capable translator of Plotinos amongst us . . . 

To make so lucid and capable a compendium of the works of so great a giant 
of philosophy as Plotinos, the author must have spent much time in analysing the 
text and satisfying himself as to the meaning of many obscure passages; to test his 
absolute accuracy would require the verification of every reference among the hund- 
reds given in the tables at the end of the pamphlet, and we have only had time ἴω 
verify one or two of the more striking. These are as accurate as anythingin a di- 
gest can rightly be expected to be. In addition to the detailed chapters on the seven 
realms of the Plotinic philosophy, on reincarnation, ethics, and zsthetics, we have 
introduGtory chapters on Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Emanationism, 
and on the relationship of Plotinos to Christianity and Paganism. 

Those who desire to enter into the Plotinian precinéts of the temple of Greelz 
philosophy by the most expeditious path CANNOT do BETTER than take this 
little pamphlet for their guides it is of course not perfect, but it is undeniably THE 
BEST which has yet appeared. We have recommended the T.P.S. to procure a 
supply of this pamphlet, for to our Platonic friends and colleagues we say not only 
YOU SHOULD, but YOU MUST read it. 

Human Brotnerwoop, Nov. 1897, in a very extended and most commend. 
atory review, says: TOO GREAT PRAISE COULD HARDLY BE BESTOW- 
ED upon this scholarly contribution to Platonic literature. 


Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.31. 


Che Comparative Literature Press, 


Ρ. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


The Complete orks of Plotinos’ 


Who Gathered ΑἹ! that was Valuable in Greek Thought 
And Prepared the Foundations for Christian Philosophy, 


for the first time rendered into modern English, by 


Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 

A.M., Hatvatd; Ph.D., Columbia; Ph.D., Tulane Univers. of La; 
M.D., Medico-Chirurgical, Philadelphia; A.M., and Professor in Ex- 
tension, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

The importance of a translation of Plotinos may be 
gathered from the market value of the only other trans- 
lations. Bouillet’s French version is unobtainable, even 
at $50, while Carl Mueller’s mostly incomprehensible 
German version is scarce at $28. 

Thomas Taylor’s English version extends to no more 
than one fifth of the complete works, and is so antiquat- 
ed as to be mostly incomprehensible. 


Plan of Publication. 

As the public to which this classic can alone hope to 
appeal is composed of the more thoughtful classes of 
thinkers scattered all over the world, it would be manif- 
estly unwise for the translator, after unselfishly devoting 
to this monumental work the best years of his life, to add 
to this sacrifice financial involvment for the benefit of 
succeeding generations, by getting it out without distrib- 
uting the responsibility among those whose spiritual in- 
terests are thereby promoted, the book will be issued thus: 


The complete work will extend to four volumes, at $3 
each, They will be produced successively, on the receipt 
by the publishers of a sufficient number of advance sub- 
scriptions, at the reduced price of $2.50 each, the money 
not to be paid till delivery of the completed book. The 
endowment of the English-speaking world of thought 
with this classic will depend on the practical interest dis- 
played by independent thinkers, philosophers, universit- 
ies, public libraries, foundations for the promotion of re- 
search, and philanthropists. Sample pages will be mailed 
on application. Send in your entire subscription at once. 


The Comparative Literature Press, 
P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


Che Wessage of Philo Judeus 


By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 

A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M-.D., Medico-Chitutgical, Phila. 

Next to Plato, Philo Judaeus is the author whose 
discursive and incidental manner of treating the 
deep truths of life makes the modern searcher after 
facts, who has no time to waste, most despair. Here 
however Philo’s teachings are so thoroughly system- 
atized that a single glance will explain to even the 
casual reader just what and where Philo speaks of 


His Life and Works 
Allegoric Interpretation and Mysteries 


Go 
Our World 
Human psychology and ethics 
Church and Sacraments; the Eucharist. 
Spirit and Inspiration. 
Eschatology. 
Salvation. 
Who were the Therapeuts Ὁ 


Phifo Judaeus is important because he is the fountain- 
head not only of Neo-Platonism, but also of that Graeco- 
Egyptian theology which gradually conquered the civil- 
ized world, and which cannot be understood without him 

‘Congratulations on your splendid analysis of Philo!’ 
Albert J. Edmunds, author of ‘Buddhist & Christian Gospels’ 
Highly recommended by 
Prof. Nathanael Schmidt, of Cornell University: 


I have recently gone through with some care The Message of Philo Judeus 
which you were good enough to send me. It seems to me that you have 
rendered a real service to many by this classified outline of Philo’s utterances 
on important subjects. The chapter on the Therapeuts also appears to me 
very useful, The idea suggested on p. 86 that Philo’s Therapeuts may be a 
sort of Utopia, like Plato’s Republic, is well worth considering, 


Net. price, cloth-bound, post-paid, $41.31 


Che Comparative Literature Press, 


P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


The 
Life of Zoroaster 


in the words of his own Hymns, the Gathas 


according to both Documents, 
the Priestly, and the Personal, on parallel pages, 
(A new Discovery in Higher Criticism,) 


Translated by 


Kenneth Splvan Guthrie 


A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chirurgical, Phila. 
M.A., G.D., Professor in Extension, University of the South, Sewanee 


This is one of the great scriptures of the world, but has 
until this present translation been practically inaccessible. 
There is a translation by an Englishman, butit is not on- 
ly more puzzling than the original, but it makes Zo- 
roaster speak like an Anglican theologian, instead of the 
pre-historic bard who was conducting a crusade against 
nomadicism, and for a cow-herding civilization. Besides, 
the acknowledged authorities on the subject do not hes- 
itate to acknowledge openly that it is to their financial 
interest to keep the text from the public. Anyone who 
desires to question this easily understood translation can 
purchase the author’s larger book which contains the full 
transliterated text, dictionary, grammar, criticism, out- 
lines, and tables of all available kindred information. 


Net price, cloth bound, post free, $1.10. 


The Comparative Literature Press 


Ρ. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


Che Spiritual Message of Literature, 


A Manual of Comparative Literature, 
With Outlines for Study, and Lists of Important Books. 


By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 
A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D,, Medico-Chirurgical, Phila. 


A fascinating GUIDE TO READING for every Reader, 
Suitable for Literary Clubs, Institutes, Schools, Colleges. 


It forms an unusually liberal education in Literature. 
It gives the spiritual gist of the world’s best lyric poetry. 
It shows where the greatest thinkers agreed or differed. 

It enables you to form mature literary judgments. 
It directs your efforts to the most fruitful fields. 


Che Racial Contributions to the World’s Tdeals 
are gathered from Hindu, Persian, Muhammadan, Mon- 
golian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, Greek, Mex- 

ican, Malagasy, Slav, and Icelandic Sources. 

Che Great Legends of the World 
are studied in their elaborations by Aeschylos, Plato, 
Kschemisvara, Dante, Calderon, Goethe,Shelley, Quinet 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Hardy, Moody, and others. 
The Great World-Dramas of Salvation 

by Kebes, Augustine, Spenser, Bunyan, Byron, Ibsen, 
Hugo, Tolstoi, Krasinsky, Madach, Wilbrandt and 
Campoamor and others are explained in simple words. 


Recommended by Vice-Chancellor HALL, of Sewanee. 


Dr. MATTHEW Woops, of PHILADELPHIA, ‘writes of it: 
I have carefully gone over the manuscript of Dr Guthrie’s 
exceedingly interesting book, and have found in it, com- 
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